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[ COL. E. M. HOUSE 


The President’s chief representative at the Versailles Conference upon terms 
of armistice and peace to be granted the Teutonic Allies 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ORLD empire or downfall,’’ said 
Bernhardi, a few months before 
the Great War began—and Bern- 
hardi was right. It is downfall. 
“Two antagonistic ideas are now 
fighting for supremacy,” said the Kaiser, last 
March, as he launched his final offensive against 
the British and French armies—meaning the 
ideas of Hohenzollernism and liberty; and the 
Kaiser was right also. Hohenzollernism has 
lost the stakes inits greatest and final gamble, 
and liberty has won. The full establishment 
of peace awaits the action of the Peace Confer- 
ence, but there is little question now what the 
final terms will be. Autocracy, which started 
out to destroy democracy, is now a mass of ruins 
at our feet. The latest attempt of one strong mil- 
itary power to dominate mankind has failed. 
Germany may rise again as a great nation; 
but never again will a Prussian army, under 
the control of an irresponsible “divinely led” 
despot, of diseased mind and still more diseased 
heart, burst through its own frontiers and spread 
murder and rapine over the civilized world. In 
the sixteenth century, under Charles V and Phil- 
lip 11, Spain sought to dominate mankind; in the 
seventeenth, France, under Louis XIV, attempted 
to enforce its authority all over Europe; and in 
the nineteenth, Napoleon embarked upon this 
same adventure of universal conquest. All these 
enterprises failed, and now the latest of them, 
more unscrupulous, more bloody, more frightful, 
more diabolical than any of its predecessors, has 
gone down in a failure that is more terrible and 
more tragical. 
Is the world witnessing in William of Hohen- 
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zollern the last of its Caesars? “The greatest 
triumph of our time,” said Gladstone, in 1870, 
“will be the enthronement of the idea of public 
right as the governing idea of European politics.” 
Does the humiliation of the Central Powers mean 
that the day looked forward to by Gladstone 
has arrived? Certainly the ideals that have 
inspired the opposition to Germany have been 
higher than those that have ever before con- 
trolled the activities of nations. What we have 
witnessed in the last four years is not a case 
of dynasty pitted against dynasty, of one imper- 
ialism contending with another imperialism. The 
war, as President Wilson says, soon became a 
people’s war. The European statesmen of one 
hundred years ago, after the allied armies had de- 
feated Napoleon, met at Vienna and drew the new 
map of Europe, absolutely ignoring all principles 
of justice, all national rights of men and of peoples, 
thinking only of the ambitions of men and dy- 
nasties. The outcome of the Napoleonic struggle 
was thus the reorganization of Europe on the 
basis of mediaevalism. The war of the last four 
years is the harvest of that sowing. The Con- 
gress of Vienna is the reason why the successful 
termination of the war then did not produce a 
permanent peace. Unless the conference which 
settles this war adopts the new principles of 
democracy—and Gladstone’s idea of “public 
right” —the conflagration now nearing extin- 
guishment will break out again. It is be- 
cause the signs point to a different basis for 
the reorganization of the world that there is 
every reason to hope that the peace which is 
now evolving will establish a genuinely new order 
for mankind. 


All rights reserved. 








Who, as the representative in the United States of the Polish National 
Council, has been perhaps chiefly responsible for making Americans under- 
stand the justice of Poland’s plea for independence, and for getting that 
demand incorporated into our war aims 
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[ MR. HARRY A. WHEELER al 


Who organized the recent meeting of several thousand American business 
men at Atlantic City to discuss with Government representatives the problem 
of the after-war readjustment of industry, and to bring about the codperation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States with the War Industries 
Board in this work 
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Ti 
L MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS i 


With Albert Thomas, the French labor leader, in London. Mr. Gompers 
was recently honored by a great gathering in Chicago, including the governors 
of a dozen states, who expressed the country’s appreciation of his work in 
Europe to consolidate the labor parties in whole-hearted support of the war 
to crush German autocracy 
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MR. HENRY Y. BRADDON | 
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Who has recently come as commercial commissioner from the Australian 
Government to the United States, to arrange for improved and extended 
trade relations after the war. In all matters excepting political questions 
that involve treaty arrangements between Washington and London, Mr. 
Braddon is practically an Australian ambassador to the United States 











Ir ANOTHER DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE "| 
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Delegates of the Democratic Mid- 
European Union grouped about the 
Liberty Bell in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, where, on October 26th, 
they signed a declaration of inde- 
pendence (at the table used by our 
own signers of 1776) declaring for 
the national freedom of the Poles, 
the Czechoslovaks, the Jugoslavs, 
the Ukrainians, the Italians, and 
the Rumanians. Professor Thomas 
C. Masaryk, the president of the 
Union, is seated directly in front of 
the Liberty Bell 
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THE END OF THE WAR 


AND 


THE DAWN OF PEACE 


THE TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE OVER 
FORCE | 


OW that the military power of Germany has been destroyed, it is almost 

impossible for the world to transport itself back four years—to those late 

July and early August days of 1914, when it seemed inevitable that this 

destructive force would overwhelm mankind. The Europe of that day 

seems almost as distant as that of Napoleon’s time, while the United 

States of August 4, 1914, is as remote as the United States of Washington and Franklin. 

Just as an individual may live a lifetime in a single year, so a nation may live a cen- 

tury in a similarly short period of time. Who could have imagined, four years ago, 

that several of the greatest name places in American history would be located, not 

between the Atlantic and the Pacific, but in France? Hitherto our historic shrines have 

been Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Gettysburg, Appomattox; yet, in future, Americans seek- 

ing the places where their ancestors upheld the traditions and power of their race will 
go also to the Marne, to Chateau-Thierry, to the Argonne Forest, to Sedan. 

Until the year 1917 the idea of an Anglo-American Alliance provided the subject 
for an occasional magazine article or inspired the oratory at international banquets; 
yet in the last eighteen months the incredible thing has happened, and all branches 
of the English-speaking race, Britons, Australians, Canadians, New Zealanders, 
and Americans, have been fighting the battles of civilization side by side. Yet these 
are not the most important facts, so far as the future of America and the world is 
concerned ; these significant developments are merely the symbols of a new idea—the 
triumph of the principles that underlie our own Constitution and their adoption as the 
basis of national organization by the larger part of the world. 

For several centuries before the appearance of the new German Empire, practi- 
cally the whole world had been struggling toward the realization of a great ideal. 
This was, in brief, that the individual did not exist for the state, but the state for the 
individual. A nation did not consist of a few privileged aristocrats at the top, whose 
exclusive right it was to monopolize all the comforts of the toilers at the bottom, who 
lived only to be exploited for the benefit of their superiors. Government was not 
merely the privilege of a few choice spirits who had been born to the purple, but an 
activity in which all members of the community were to participate. According to 
this new conception, the only real source of political power was derived from the 
masses who made up the state. England adopted this as the basis of her national 
organization in 1689, when, by act of Parliament, she set aside the hereditary succession 
in the House of Stuart, and arbitrarily crowned William and Mary—thus establishing 
the great principle that only Parliament, the representative of the people, has power 
to choose its sovereign; a principle that afterward found expression in the American 
Declaration that all government must be “by consent of the governed.” 
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Along with this principle others had gradually emerged as the popular conscience 
became more enlightened. One of these was that brute force was not the sole rule of 
conduct for nations; that more important were justice and moral principle. The 
working of this idea, it must be admitted, was imperfect and intermittent; the nations 
that had chiefly preached the new doctrine, such as England and the United States, 
had not themselves always followed its teachings, yet despite all these backslidings 
the fact remained that what Bismarck called the “imponderables’’—forces such as 
decency, justice, mercy, a sense of fair play, and honor—as contrasted with the “ pon- 
derables’’—cannon, shell, ships, and guns—were more and more exerting their influence 
in international relations. 

Along with this new conception was developing the idea that war was not the 
highest expression of national life; that there were much greater victories to be attained 
than battles—such as the victory over ignorance, disease, superstition, and cruelty, 
and that the greatest nation was not the one that killed the largest numbers of men, 


but the one that most completely spread enlightenment and happiness and a sense of 


manhood among the millions that made up its citizenship. History seemed to show 
that military power in itself had never made a great nation and that it was frequently 
the attribute of- peoples who were decadent in civilization and who had contributed 
least to the progress of mankind, such as the Huns, the Vandals, the Tartars, the Mon- 
gols, andthe Turks. All these new tendencies formed that conception of government 
and society known as democracy, a system that had gained ascendancy in a con- 
siderable section of Europe and America, and which, imperfect in its workings as it 
might be, seemed inevitably destined to become the prevailing form of state organiza- 
tion in all parts of the world. 

The new German Empire, organized in 1871, was simply a negation of all these 
ideas. Instead of basing itself upon democratic institutions, it loudly asserted once 
more the age-long discredited principle of autocracy. Bismarck, the creator of this 
new German Empire, has long been held as a creative genius; yet there was nothing 
new about his conception of the state. The German Empire, as he dreamed it, was 
merely a reversion to the autocratic type. It did not rest upon justice, or right, or the 
“consent of the governed”’; it rested upon nothing except military force. Bismarck 
and his successors constantly boasted of this fact and rejoiced init. “Not by parlia- 
mentary majorities,” he declared, “has the German state been welded together, but 
by blood and iron.”” Germany was the product of merely military conquest. It was 
a despotism created by the same forces that had created all the despotisms of the Middle 
Ages—successful military campaigns. Perhaps never before had a nation been so 
deliberately and consciously put together by force of arms. In 1849, the unification 
of Germany could have been accomplished by peaceful, constitutional means. In 
that year the German states collectively offered the crown to Frederick William as 
German Emperor, but that worthy Hohenzollern refused it, saying that he would not 
“pick a crown out of the gutter.” This was his polite way of saying that he would not 
accept the imperial dignity from the representatives of the people who had offered it. 

Bismarck entirely sympathized with the Prussian king who refused to become 
Emperor by gift of the people, and he now set out to make him Emperor by the only 
right which he respected—that of force. He enlarged Prussia by defeating Denmark, 
stealing the provinces of Schleswig and Holstein, destroying the Kingdom of Hanover, 
and committing other depredations. He wantonly provoked a war with Austria, 
merely that he might crush the only German state that might contest the imperial 
authority with Prussia. Before he could successfully proclaim the German Empire, 
however, he must destroy what was then the greatest continental power, France, and 
so he deliberately fomented the war with Louis Napoleon. Not only did his armies 
crush France and exact an immense highwayman’s ransom, but he ravished her of two 
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The End of the War and The Dawn of Peace 



































of her richest provinces, entirely unheedful of the rights and aspirations of the nearly 
two million human beings who made up their population. The new state which was 
the product of all this brigandage carried out these ideas to perfection. A mere flour- 
ish of the sword transformed almost 50,000,000 Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, Wiirt- 
tembergers and the other denizens of the twenty-five German states into subjects of 
the German Empire. These people had no more to say about this change in their 
status than the population of Alsace-Lorraine. The whole genius of the German state 
appears in the preamble to the German Constitution: “His Majesty, the King of 
Prussia, in the name of the North German Bund, His Majesty, the King of Bavaria, 
etc. . . . do conclude an everlasting Bund.” Contrast this with the preamble 
of the American Constitution: “We, the people of the United States.’’ And this 
preamble tells the whole story; sovereignty was an attribute that resided exclusively 
in the kings, princes, and grand dukes of the empire, not in the people. 

Up to this point the idea seemed to be justified by its success; Bismarck, by mili- 
tary power, had created a great and powerful state. The right of might now became 
its gospel. Intoxicated by the military triumphs of the ten years from 1860 to 1870, 
Germany went insane over its pet theory. In the young man who came to the throne 
in 1888, this fixed idea of military prowess and divine right reached almost the stage 
of paranoia—if indeed, as. many alienists believe, that did not actually become Wil- 
liam’s mental state. This atavistic reversion to the ancestral type—to the Hohen- 
zollerns of the Middle Age—alarmed even Bismarck, who once said: “That young 
man will some day play his hand, play it at the wrong time and ruin his country.” 

Bismarck was right. When William came to the throne, his first state 
act was an address to “my” army and navy, and his address to “my” people 
followed three days afterward. In a later speech he repeated Bismarck’s famous 
aphorism, already quoted: “The soldier and the army, not parliamentary majorities, 
have welded together the German Empire. My confidence is placed on the army.” 
Should a new king of England, on his accession, make a statement like that, he would 
probably lose his throne before sunset. For the next thirty years the Kaiser made 
speech after speech, all of them grossly insulting to any democratic instinct that may 
have remained in the German people and all of them inevitably precursors of the 
World War. Most of these phrases are fairly familiar by this time, but they cannot be 
quoted too frequently: “The King holds his power by the grace of God, to whom 
alone he is responsible. He chooses his own path and decides his actions only from 
this point of view.” “There is only one master in this country; I am he and | will 
tolerate no other.’ “There is only one law—my law—the law which I myself lay 
down.” “The soldier must not have a will of his own—he must have only one will 
and that is mine.” At first these seemed nothing but the insane outgivings of an 
egotistic young man; yet, as the Kaiser grew older, his conviction of divine anoint- 
ment and divine spokesmanship apparently grew greater. When his “interviews” 
and “letters” and miscellaneous mouthings drove even his long-suffering people to 
distraction in 1908, the Kaiser solemnly promised, through his Chancellor, to keep 
quiet in the future. He observed this promise for two years, and then, in 1910, he 
burst out again with a statement almost more extravagant than any that had gone 
before: “Considering myself the instrument of the Lord, without heeding the voices 
and opinions of the day, | go my way.” 

There is, of course, only one word for this sort of thing—it is simply political 
degeneracy, and the Kaiser and militaristic Germany now began to disclose other 
traits that were primitive if not pathological. Extreme brutality and cruelty seemed 
now to become almost the national characteristics. These manifestations, like prac- 
tically everything German, had a philosophic basis; they were reasoned out with 
almost scientific precision. A literature of hell followed close upon the establishment 
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of the German Empire. Though the production, in the main, of long-haired and spec- 
tacled professors, it reads to-day almost like the ravings of madmen. The central 
thesis of these pedants was that there were no such things as justice, honor, or fair 
dealing, in the conduct of a state. The greatest teacher of this school was the his- 
torian Treitschke, who taught that Christianity was a rule of conduct intended only 
to regulate the relations of individuals, and that its founder never intended that it 
should be applied to nations. Thus the state had only one duty, that was to be strong, 
and it could commit only one sin, and that was to be weak. The German must do 


- anything, however base and inhumane, that helped increase the greatness of his 


country. To sacrifice his life to the Fatherland was not enough; he must be prepared 
to sacrifice his honor, too. 

One result of this teaching was to elevate the military into a privileged caste, 
superior to all law. Chivalry, which was once thought to be the highest attribute of a 
soldier, gave place to vulgarity and brutality. What this kind of teaching meant 
the world first grasped when the Kaiser made his speech to his soldiers who were 
leaving for China to take part in putting down the Boxer Rebellion; he enjoined them 
to behave “like Huns, to take no prisoners, to punish the Chinamen so effectively 
that for a thousand years they would never dare to look askance at a German.” 
From reports of the behavior of German soldiers in China it is plaix that these in- 
junctions did not fall on unwilling ears. Additional evidence was furnished by the 
Herero Rebellion in 1904, when this tribe was slaughtered by the tens of thousands, 
and when the Hottentots were starved and massacred, until their number fell from 
130,000 to 37,000. 

This disregard for the finer things in human nature, this reliance upon force and 
deception as the qualities that make a nation great, permeated all phases of German 
life. German diplomacy became the most shameless in the world. It allied itself 
with the Turk—a people whose one contribution to statesmanship is massacre. Ger- 
man ambassadors became merely the heads of spy systems in the countries to which 
they were accredited. Inthe hospitable United States, the German Embassy became 
an agency for diverting the allegiance of German-born Americans from the nation to 
which they had taken an oath of fidelity. The hypocritical Kaiser sent his brother 
on a visit of friendship to the United States—at least that is what the American 
people thought at the time, though we now know that its real purpose was to alienate 
German-Americans and make them the instruments of Germany. 

But the German spirit showed most basely in its attitude toward all idealistic 
attempts made by other nations at the betterment of the world. In its crass egotism 
the German Government interpreted every attempt at arbitration merely as fear of 
Germany. It proved an obstructive force at both the Hague Conferences. The 
United States in recent years has approached practically every civilized country with 
a proposition to make a treaty of arbitration, by which international disputes could 
be ended peacefully, instead of by war; of them all only one nation refused to make 
such a treaty—and that was Germany. All efforts to decrease the armaments that 
were almost destroying the taxpayer met with ridicule in Germany. Two years be- 
fore the European War Engiand offered to reduce her naval programme, if Germany 
would do likewise, but Germany refused. Instead of meeting other nations half way, 
the Kaiser kept talking about “shining armor,” and “invincible German arms,” and 
was constantly producing “crisis” after “crisis,” until the nerves of Europe were 
‘reduced almost to shreds. The fact was that he was determined to have his war. 
He could not bear the thought of his reign ending without making his personal contri- 
bution to German military success—without completing the triumphs of the Hohen- 
zollern family and adding to the work of Bismarck the conquest of the world. 

Well, the great adventure has been tried.and the great adventure has failed. 
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The -Era of Reconstruction 



































What has defeated Germany? The very forces which her philosophers and statesmen 
and militarists have regarded as playing no part in the affairs of government. ‘“Chris- 
tianity,” said Treitschke, ‘‘is not the ruling force of nations’; but it is those qualities 
of honor, truth, justice, pity, and human brotherhood which make up the Christian 
spirit that have hurled this monster to the dust. In the last four years the world has 
demonstrated that the Prussian philosophy is the greatest fallacy that ever misled the 
mind of man. It has shown that the “imponderables,”’ far from being negligible, are 
really the forces that make history. 

The Kaiser started out to conquer the world by powder, shell, arson, and lust; 
he has been overwhelmed by the sheer force of moral power. His defiance of law and 
justice in invading Belgium brought England into the war, and Germany’s constant 
violation of the laws of humanity steeled the determination of the British people to 
fight the battle to the end. The submarine, which likewise was a challenge to all 
the humane principles that civilization had accumulated through the centuries, 


- brought in the United States. Thus the question whether the world is to be governed 


by tooth and claw or by justice and right has been decided, and decided for all time, 
as it is inconceivable that any other nation, after Germany’s angen failure, will 
attempt to force this issue again. 





THE ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 


When the premature announcement of an armistice was made in this country 
on November 7th, a group of publishers were at luncheon together in New York. 
They felt that something must be done to express the emotion of the moment, and they 
called on the dean of the gathering to propose a toast. Mr. Henry Holt, seventy- 
eight years young, called for a glass “To the beginning of the modern world.” 

Perhaps no phrase could better express the significance of the dawn of peace. 

The new world that is being born will, like any child, bear many resemblances 
to the older parent world from which it sprung. But its character may be moulded by 
the nurses and teachers that guide it. And the chief reason why everyone believes 
it will be a better world is that the men who are likely to have charge of its first steps 
are leaders of democracy. The.contrast between the Congress of Vienna, which 
started the world on its path again after the last world war a century ago, and the 
Peace Conference which is about to assemble, is a measure of the progress mankind has 
been making and a prophecy of the progress it may hope to make in the century to 
come. Picture for a moment that gathering at Vienna, and the rulers that sent them 
there, and the purposes that animated them: 

The dark genius of Talleyrand dominated the gathering. Representing the last 
of the Bourbons, his chief concern was for the legitimacy of royal successions to regal 
territorial powers. Metternich, the Austrian Machiavelli, represented the autocratic 
Francis; the whole ambition of both was the glory of the Hapsburgs and the exten- 
sion of their lands. Alexander of Russia, autocrat cf autocrats, directed his own 
diplomacy, and chiefly toward the seizure of hapless Poland. Lord Castlereagh, repre- 
sented George the Third, the most bigoted of British royal reactionaries. Liberty 
had no champion in the throng that held its meetings in the most brilliant and most 
backward capital of Europe. The peoples, whose destinies were forgotten in the 
scramble for territories, had no voice in its councils. 

Contrast with that picture the Peace Conference that is to come. Its actual 
delegates are less important than the peoples who send them there. Great Britain, 
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France, and the United States, the freest nations in the world, the most democratic, 
and (God be praised, the war has proved it) the most efficient, will preponderate in its 
deliberations. That is guaranty enough that nothing will be done to subordinate the 
aspirations of peoples to the ambitions of kings. Mistakes will be made. Here and 
there a selfish interest will overmatch the course of right. But in its grand intention, 
and in its broad results, the Peace Conference cannot go far astray from a peace of 
justice for all the world. 

Americans individually will see least the tangible and immediate results of peace. 
To millions of homes it will bring relief from the fear that death might take one of 
their dearest faces. But we shall not know what it means to the family of northern 
France where father and son have not known for four years the fate of wife and mother 
enslaved by Germans in their captured home. We cannot know what it means to 
the patriots of Prague who see the birth of freedom for which they and their ancestors 
have prayed and fought for six centuries. We cannot know what it will mean to the 
peasants of Russia who will be the first of their race to hold a little plot of ground in fee. 

Nevertheless, Americans may prove to be the greatest gainers of them all. The 
spiritual awakening of the war will be carried over into peace. Thousands of men 
who had been satisfied to express their genius in the pursuit of wealth have been 
touched by a new spring of action. Merely to get will no longer be incentive enough 
to men who have learned to serve. To cite a conspicuous example, one may well 
doubt if Mr. Davison, after his experience as the head of the American Red Cross, 
will ever again feel that Wall Street can bring him the kind of satisfaction he has 
found in organizing a gigantic industry of service. A witty man complained in this 
magazine a number of years ago that the chief objection to reform was the reformers: 
with men of Mr. Davison’s calibre learning the rewards of leadership in altruism, the 
best brains of the country may be drawn into public life, with incalculable benefits. 

We shall have calls enough for service abroad, for years to come, to keep alive 
this spirit of humanity. Famine is one of the enemies of mankind that peace has 
not defeated. In Russia alone, probably two million people will die of starvation 
this winter. France, as we have recently been reminded by M. André Tardieu, has 
lost more than a million head of cattle, the use of 6 per cent. of its agricultural area for 
four years, and the productive industry of its male agricultural population, so that its 
people to-day are undernourished and are facing a winter which must be lived through 
on the produce of the last of four years of diminishing production. The liberated 
Poles and Slavs and Rumanians of Austria-Hungary share with their late oppressors 
the effects of food blockades. The Germans themselves, both in common humanity 
and to prevent anarchy that would threaten Europe, must be provisioned. For 
another year, at least, America must conserve food and place its surplus at the dis- 
posal of Belgium, Britain, France, and the rest of Europe. “Food will win the war” 
gives place to “food to save the world.”” Mr. Hoover’s recent voyage to Europe, to 
take charge of this distribution of our surplus food, was not the result of a last-minute 
inspiration; he has for more than a year declared that the worst of the food crisis would 
follow the end of hostilities, and has been laying plans to meet it. 

After peace, reconstruction. The word has a very different meaning abroad 
from what it has here. But we cannot escape our share of the labor of it just because 
the rebuilding has to be done in Europe. When M. Tardieu pictures 350,000 homes 
destroyed in devastated France, with the machinery destroyed for the production of 
90 per cent. of France’s spun flax, for 60 per cent. of her spun cotton, and like percent- 
ages for wool and steel and sugar, we gain some faint conception of the task to which 
we must lend credit, materials, ships, and men. He estimates that the rebuilding of 
destroyed homes alone will require 600 million days of work—the labor of a million 
men for two years. Imagine the figures when devastated Belgium is added, and 
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devastated Serbia. and Poland and northern Italy. America, now the richest of the 
nations, and the least impaired in man power, must be as generous as she has been 
fortunate, and must continue her production of industrial supplies with undiminished 
speed for the emergency of peace and rebuilding. Representative bankers have already 
met, under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations, to study the ways and 
means of financing America’s share in the physical reconstruction of Europe. They 
expect the codperation of the State Devartment and of Congress in the establishment 
of credit facilities for this work. 

Physical reconstruction is, however, probably the simplest of the tasks ahead 
of the world, for on the physical side, the world was never so well organized as it 
is to-day. Machinery, combined with the quantity method of production, has made 
it easy to replace houses and factories and tools. Human reconstruction is going to 
be much more difficult. The anarchy that destroyed Czarism in Russia cannot be 
replaced by a restored Czarism. Fitting Russia with a new suit of government is 
going to be just as hard, if the attempt is undertaken with a custom-made government, 
as it will be if a ready-made government is tried. America’s contribution to that 
problem to date has been the unsolicited advice of wild-eyed social reformers from the 
East Side of New York. The fruit of their teaching is Bolshevism and anarchy. 
We cannot avoid responsibility for atoning for their disservice. It is not our duty 
or our right to prescribe for Russia’s political ailments, but we probably could greatly 
serve her by sending a commission of level-headed American publicists to place 
at her disposal detailed information about the practical operation of democratic 
government. 

Our part in the political regeneration of Europe, however, is limited by our ig- 
norance of the subject. English students of the Balkans—for example, such men 
as Mr. H. Wickham Steed and Mr. Charles Woods—have devoted a lifetime to a small 
section of the problem, and emerge with only a diffident opinion of the best solution. 
Poland is probably as much a maze as the Balkans. Russia is another. Probably 
we have no authorities whose counsel on the details of these problems will be useful. 

But America has an opportunity and a duty in the dispensing of humanitarian 
service in any of these lands that wish it. The Red Cross, ably managed, fully or- 
ganized, and richly financed, can carry a message of brotherhood, and a practical if 
silent message of democracy, into regions never before so ready to receive and learn. 
America would make a capital mistake if it now withdrew either its interest or its 
funds from this great organization. Its field is a stricken world. Armenia and 
Serbia, Poland and Russia, recur to mind at once as vast areas of dire need for the 
simplest necessities of life. Pestilence follows famine, and in checking both the 
Red Cross can find an outlet for all the energy and skill it has accumulated. 

What does reconstruction mean here at homer? Perhaps one had as well ask, 
what will be the history of the United States for the next generation? The dawn of 
peace finds us with a lot of new possessions on our hands, all of them demanding to 
know what we are going to do with them. First, and most important of all, four 
million young men in uniform, all wrenched loose from the futures they had planned 
for themselves in their home towns, cut off from the associations and ideas that would 
have shaped their destinies. Half of them have seen more of the world in the last 
year than most of them would have dreamed of seeing in a lifetime. They have had 
glimpses, at least, of two civilizations appreciably different from our own; and have 
rubbed elbows with men of probably a dozen different racial experiences besides. 
These boys are coming home in the next three months or the next three years. It is 
simple enough to say that they are going to go back into civil life. But not as if noth- 
ing had happened to them. Farm boys who have seen French farming villages, with 
their community life, are going to have new ideas about the isolated American farm. 
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Farm boys who have risked their lives for their country are going to ask why it should 
be so difficult to get a farm that will pay without wearing their lives out in earning 
interest charges. It is well, then, that Secretary Lane, of the Department of the 
Interior, is trying to get a plan in operation to extend State aid and Federal aid to 
land settlement for returning soldiers, on a basis that gives them a fighting chance on 
the land. Boys whose schooling has been interrupted by the war will need all that 
the Khaki University, the Government’s plan for technical schools by the thousands 
in the demobilizing Army, can do for them. To catalogue the problems of the return- 
ing soldier would be a labor as various as it would be exhausting. 

Then we have on our hands some hundreds of yards for the building of ships. 
What shall be done with them? Easy enough!—go on building ships. But shall we 
need ships? Not unless we have a foreign trade, not merely while we are supplying 
materials to rebuild Europe, but over a long term of years. Without arguing the 
question, at least a large body of opinion in this country believes that a great foreign 
trade cannot be built up so long as we have high tariffs which prevent our customers 
from selling to us as well as buying from us. Shall we, then, lower the tariff? That 
is a political question, but it makes the tariff again a vital issue, and an issue of re- 
construction, involving the question of the shipbuilding industry’s future. That 
future is affected also by labor laws—the La Follette Seamen’s Act which prescribes 
conditions on shipboard which in turn affect the cost of operation which in turn may 
decide the question of building ships. And then we come to the boys in uniform again 
—thousands of them trained by the Navy to man these merchant ships. Will they 
accept less desirable quarters and pay than the Seamen’s Act compels? 

Again: we have government operation of the railroads, steamships, telegraphs, 
and telephones. Wages of the millions of men employed in these great utilities have 
been advanced by the Government. They have an interest in knowing whether they 
are going back to private management or to government ownership. To say nothing 
of millions of investors in the securities of these companies, who have the same in- 
terest. Besides this direct pecuniary interest, all have an interest in the question of 
government ownership purely in its political aspect. It raises the question of one’s 
preference for individualism or paternalism. It raises also the question of one’s 
preference for states’ rights or centralized government. And, curiously enough, some 
of the most Republican states of New England are drawing close politically to some of 
the most Democratic states of the South in an effort to preserve the rights of the 
states against the historic Republican doctrine of the centralization of governmental 
powers as practised by a Democratic President. 

“We are rushing into peace as unprepared as we rushed into war,” said a public 
man not long ago. Ina sense, this is true. Nevertheless, we were not so unprepared 
for war as we had imagined we were. War is a matter or organization and of spirit, 
and America has no peer in the genius for organization and in the spirit of quick and 
decisive action bred by our past hundred years of industrial life under social conditions 
that gave freedom of opportunity to every rising possessor of talent in our population. 
Judged by our year and a half of war, we should easily have accomplished in four years 
what Germany accomplished in forty, in military preparation. Peace, too, is largely 
a matter of organization and of spirit. Our organization is at high efficiency; our spirit 
has only been stimulated, not wearied, by our brief experience of war. If we keep our 
ideals as high as they have been, we shall not only conquer easily our own perplexities 
of peace, but be one of the greatest of the servants of humanity for all the world. 

May we not even hope, by virtue of a high example, by the unselfishness of 
national motives, to bring about those noble aspirations of the peoples for a world 
order and world peace which have been so well expressed in the conception of a League 
of Nations? 
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A Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress 


wish me to continue to be your unembar- 
rassed spokesman in affairs at home and 
abroad,” President Wilson said in his appeal of 
October 24th, “I earnestly hope that you will 
express yourselves unmistakably to that effect 
by returning a Democratic majority to both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. This 
is no time either for divided counsel or for divided 
leadership. Unity of command is as necessary 
now in civil action as it is upon the battlefield. 
If the control of the House and Senate should be 
taken away from the party now in power, an 
opposing majority could assume control of leg- 
islation and oblige all action to be taken amid 
contest and obstruction. The return of a Re- 
publican majority to either House of the Congress 
would, moreover, be interpreted on the other side 
of the water as a repudiation of my leadership.” 
The Nation has not accepted President Wil- 
son’s view; instead it has elected a Republican 
House and a Republican Senate. The margin 
of control is a slight one, it is true, but the net 
result will be a complete reorganization of both 
Houses of Congress by Republicans. The two 
great branches of our Government, the executive 
and the legislative, are now divided. Though the 
regular session of this new Congress does not con- 
vene until December, 1919, there seems little 
doubt that it will be called in special session soon 
after March 4th of next year. The Democratic 
Congress which expires on that date is the one 
that has supported President Wilson in waging 
the war, while the Republican Congress which 
will probably assemble then is the one to which 
he will have to look in making peace. The one 
fact that stands out conspicuously is that no 
treaty of peace with the Central Powers can be- 
come the law of this land without the approval of 
the Republican Senate just elected. If the hope 
of the Republican leaders, such as Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Hughes, was to “safeguard’’ this 
peace, to make sure that it would be a decisive 
peace which would have the sanction of both 
the great political parties, that purpose has 
been attained. The Constitution provides, 
indeed, that two thirds of the Senate must vote 
for treaties, and it is apparent that the Republican 
majority will not amount to two thirds; but the 
mere fact that the Republicans hold the majority 
will inevitably give them considerable influence 
in ratifying such peace negotiations as the Presi- 
dent concludes with Germany. 
Does this mean that the United States is now 
to present to the world the spectacle of divided 
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counsels? That the fear expressed by Mr. Wil- 
son of “contest, obstruction, and repudiation” 
is to become a reality? If Mr. Wilson means 
that by a Republican victory the United States 
has taken a stand against his war efforts, such an 
apprehension is without the slightest justification. 
So far as this election pictures the war sentiment 
of the American people, the manifestation is a 
most wholesome one. In every part of the 
country where the people had an opportunity to 
register squarely their opinion of the war, they 
have done so in unmistakable terms. The nar- 
row escape of Champ Clark, in the district which 
he has represented for twenty-five years—Clark, 
the same man who, six years ago, received a 
majority of votes at a Democratic Convention 
for the Presidential nomination—cannot be ex- 
plained on any other grounds than his persistent 
and petty opposition to the effective conduct of 
the war. His constituents evidently have not 
forgotten his description of a “conscript’”’ as a 
“convict.” At a time when Mr. Clark’s “con- 
victs” were daily defeating the seasoned troops 
of the world’s greatest military machine, it was 
not strange that such of their fathers and brothers 
as lived in Mr. Clark’s district should pass this 
judgment upon the author of that shameful 
phrase. Kansas elects as its Governor Mr. 
Henry J. Allen, a man who is now in France 
engaged in war work and who has not come home 
for the campaign. The nation’s arch-pacifist, 
Henry Ford, is also numbered among the defeated. 
The people of Minnesota reélected Governor 
Burnquist, the man who refused to tolerate meet- 
ings of pacifists in his state. Senator Borah, who 
is one of the intellectual ornaments of the Senate 
and whose war programme is “no peace with the 
Hohenzollerns,” is reélected, as is Senator Nel- 
son, whose stand for the unremitting prosecution 
of the war has made his name famous in Europe. 
At a time when Bolshevism is feared as a world 
menace, and when there is even anxiety lest it 
should gain a considerable foothold in the United 
States, this election is reassuring. Every one of 
the twelve Socialist candidates in New York City 
was defeated, the list including Meyer London, 
a member of the present Congress, and Morris 
Hillquit, the most offensive preacher of non- 
resistance to Germany. Not only were all these 
Socialists overwhelmed, but the Socialist vote in 
New York City was greatly reduced. Congress- 
man Lunn, a Socialist from Schenectady, N. 
Y., loses his seat, and Miss Jeannette Rankin, 
who refused to vote for the declaration of war 
against Germany and who ran for the Senate in 
Montana on a platform, in which Socialist planks 
were conspicuous, does not come within measur- 
able distance of realizing her ambition. 
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The reorganization that will take place will 
unquestionably strengthen the House in devotion 
to the present cause. Champ Clark will disap- 
pear as Speaker. Mr. Claude Kitchin of North 
Carolina, whose hostility to the war is unabated, 
and who was obsessed with the hallucination 
that it was a war of rich men for which rich men 
should exclusively pay, will surrender the chair- 
manship of Ways and Means. Mr. Dent, Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, who 
fought the conscription law, will retire into ob- 
scurity. In the Senate, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
whom Europe regards as the greatest champion 
in the Upper House of a victorious peace, will 
head the Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
is regrettable that Mr. Chamberlain, the present 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee in 
the Senate, will be forced to retire, but the coun- 
try will still have the advantage of his extensive 
knowledge and unflagging zeal. 

Thus it is plain that the sentiment of this 
nation is for a victorious and decisive peace, and 
that the changes that will take place in Congress 
are for the most part improvements on the exist- 
ing situation. Yet there are dangers in this 
divided leadership: to that extent Mr. Wilson’s 
appeal was justified. The greatest peril is that 
of partisanship. It is not for the slight Repub- 
lican majority to assume that the country has 
put the Government wholly in their hands, and 
that it is their business constantly to advise 
and supervise the Executive. President Wilson, 
despite the recent election, is still commander- 
in-chief of the Army and Navy, and still the 
official in whose hands lies the constitutional 
function of initiating peace negotiations. It 
now looks as though we had in this country 
something which England and France have had 
for the larger part of the war, and for which there 
has been a demand in the United States—a coali- 
tion government. We still have a unified Demo- 
cratic cabinet, it is true, but our government 
is a coalition, in the sense that it cannot accom- 
plish anything without the consent of the two 
great parties. Our Allies have succeeded in 
waging a mighty war by uniting all their political 
forces, and there is no reason why we should not 
similarly succeed. In England, party antago- 
nisms are much more bitter than they are here, yet 
Tories and Liberals and Laborites have succeeded 
in pulling together in that country. There is no 
reason why Democrats and Republicans cannot 
join forces in the United States. 

After all, both the President and Congress 
exist only to give effectiveness to public opinion. 
In this election Public Opinion has spoken un- 
mistakably for a vigorous prosecution of the war 
and a victorious peace, and it is absurd to suppose 





that our two great political parties will be so 
hungry for partisan advantage that they will 
ignore the emphatically expressed wishes of the 
people. All departments of the Government 
are now in the control of forces that are far more 
powerful than any one of them singly or of all 
of them together. The real meaning of the 
election is for everybody to get together in the 
great task that still lies ahead. 


Not Indemnities, but Damages 


HE Versailles Conference, in changing 

President Wilson’s word from “restora- 

tion” to “compensation,” has performed 
a service which, in itself, is likely to exercise a 
deterrent effect upon future attempts at wars of 
conquest. President Wilson’s “restoration,” as 
applied to the destroyed sections of Belgium and 
France, probably meant an actual money pay- 
ment for injuries inflicted, but it is better to have 
the idea expressed in language that leaves no 
room for argument. Moreover, the Versailles 
amendment alters this, one of the pivotal points of 
the fourteen terms of peace, in an even more 
radical way. Mr. Wilson’s clause provided for 
the “restoration” of invaded territories. That 
looked merely to compensation for the soil of 
enemy countries overrun by the German armies. 
But the paragraph in its present form is far more 
comprehensive. “By it they understand,” reads 
the Versailles statement, “that compensation 
will be made by Germany for all damage done to 
the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, 
by sea, and from the air.” A careful inspection 
of that sentence opens an almost endless vista of 
crimes and damages that must be paid for. The 
statement comprehends compensation not only 
for annihilated property, but for civilian lives 
sacrificed by Germany in defiance of international 
law; not only by the armies of Germany, but by 
her naval forces, especially her submarines, and 
by her airplanes and Zeppelins. Germany will 
have to pay for every ship which she has sunk 
contrary to the laws of nations, and also for the 
lost lives of the passengers and crews. She will 
have to compensate for the Lusitania, and for 
every man, woman, and child who was injured 
or killed. Every building damaged by her Zep- 
pelins over London or Paris or Antwerp, every 
old woman or baby killed in these raids, will 
swell the huge total of money damages which 
the toiling Germans of the future will have to 
pay. Offenses like the murder of Edith Cavell 
and Captain Fryatt—deeds that have no justi- 
fication in the rules of warfare—will add to this 
mighty bill. Every Belgian woman placed in 
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front of the German army, as a shield to the 
cowardly soldiers in the rear, will receive such 
compensation as money can provide. 

“There is no longer any international law,”’ 
the Kaiser informed Mr. Gerard. But the bill 
that will ultimately be presented for violations 
of that law, which the Germans declared did not 
exist, will disprove this imperial statement. 
Not only has Germany not destroyed the laws 
of nations, but these laws will possess a validity 
and a power that no one would have claimed for 
them four yearsago. The Germans and Austrians 
who, for generations, will have to pay the dam- 
ages for violating these laws, will probably never 
again permit themselves to be betrayed by their 
Kaisers into the belief that they do not exist. 

And, after all, this is the reason for inflicting 
this “ compensation”’ upon the German taxpayers. 
The Versailles Conference very properly does not 
use the word “indemnity.” .The Allied Powers 
and the United States will exact no “indemnities”’ 
from the Central Powers. Indemnities are the 
relics of that barbarous era which the world is now 
attempting to leave behind it. “Indemnity” is 
merely another word for “tribute’”—payment in 
money or goods which the conqueror exacted 
from the conquered as a prize of war. The latest 
great indemnity of this kind was that which 
Germany inflicted upon France in 1871. France 
had done no injury to Germany then that called 
for damages. The French armies had not in- 
vaded German soil, destroyed German cities, mur- 
dered German civilians, or committed wholesale 
crimes against international law. Germany had 
no right to exact 5,000,000,000 francs from France 
except the right of conquest. She had succeeded 
in the enterprise in which she had engaged, and 
precisely as Genghis Khan and the Turks used 
to extort the final ounce of tribute from the 
provinces which they had overrun, so Germany 
compelled France to pay what Bismarck and his as- 
sociates believed to be her last penny. Germany’s 
one regret, after witnessing the recuperative power 
of the French people, and the ease with which 
they paid the ransom of their country, was that 
it had not exacted a higher price; poor Bismarck, 
licking his chops as he gazed in after life on these 
pleasant and prosperous vineyards of France, 
regarded his “modest” indemnity of 1871 as 
the greatest mistake of his political career. Yet 
this tribute laid the basis of much of Germany’s 
prosperity up to 1914. The present onslaught 
of Germany was, likewise, merely a buccaneering 
expedition for loot, organized on the tremendous 
scale that only German cupidity could imagine. 
The German Ambassador at Constantinople 
informed Mr. Morgenthau that France, if she 
persisted in opposing the German armies, would 
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have to pay an indemnity of $20,000,000,000, and 
the junker militarists in Potsdam openly declared 
that they intended, after they had subdued Great 
Britain and had obtained possession of the British 
fleet, to sail to the United States and levy indem- 
nities which would make those appropriated from 
France look like trifles. 

We shall not exact indemnities from Germany 
in the old-fashioned sense. But we shall exact 
legal damages. We shall not, like an interna- 
tional burglar, make her hand over all her liquid 
capital by holding a pistol to her head; but we 
shall convene international tribunals, which will 
listen to all the evidence of German depreda- 
tions and then assess the financial damages on 
the guilty party. These damages should be 
assessed not only in money, but, in the case of 
Belgian and French factories robbed of machinery 
by the Germans, the damages should be assessed 
in kind—that is, the machinery itself should be 
restored or equivalent German machinery seized, 
so that the Belgians and the French shall not have 
to sit idle while their German plunderers at once 
renew their industrial production with stolen 
tools. For the most hideous of her crimes Ger- 
many cannot make financial restitution. She 
cannot bring back the hundreds of thousands of 
civilians whom she has brutally slaughtered and 
starved, all her wealth cannot restore the Rheims 
Cathedral and the other treasures of the past that 
have gone down to ruins under the marauding 
Prussian heel. But she can be made to under- 
stand at least, that this kind of warfare is ex- 
pensive. In this conflict we shall obtain, not ven- 
geance, but that “peace of justice”’ which Presi- 
dent Wilson has described as the only possible 
way in which to end the war. 


The End of Three Empires 


HIS month the WorLp’s Work devotes a 
considerable amount of space to a descrip- 
tion of the new Europe which is being rap- 
idly evolved by events. The map which these 
writers describe is, in the main, based upon Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fourteen terms of peace. It dis- 
closes the new Serbia or Jugoslavia, the new 
Czechoslovakia, the new Poland, the new Italy, 





‘the new France, and the new Austria and Ger- 


many. The important fact is that Germany and 
Austria, as well as the United States and the Al- 
lies, have already practically given their assent to - 
this new Europe. Whatever details the Peace 
Conference may work out, this represents the Eu- 
rope which, it is believed, is necessary if justice 
is to prevail and if the causes that have made the 
old world an armed camp for more than a hundred 
years are to be removed. 








Yet this new arrangement of boundary lines and 
nationalities, new as it may seem is really very 
old. Arbitrary as the new lines may at first ap- 
pear, the fact is that they are the natural ones. 
For the first time we begin to realize that for 
several years this new Europe has been lying there 
under the old, preserving a chrysalis kind of exis- 
tence, awaiting only a new conception of right to 
call it suddenly into an animated life. This Eu- 
rope which we studied in our geographies was 
nothing but a lie, a statement of pretended facts 
that never existed. There never were any such 
real subsiantial things asthe Ottoman Empire, the 
Austrian Empire, to a great extent the German 
Empire. These entities represented merely arti- 
ficial creations of wicked statecraft and military 
force. What we called the Turkish Empire con- 
sisted of a mass of almost 20,000,000 people, of 
whom less than 5,000,000 were Turks, the rest 
being a congeries of miscellaneous and antagonistic 
races, who had only hatred for the government to 


which they belonged and who received from it only . 


monstrous ill-treatment. What we called the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was an even less homo- 
geneous agglomeration, an ill assortment of Ger- 
mans, Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, Slovenes, Ruth- 
enians, Magyars, Serbs, Rumanians, and what-not, 
held together by the thin ties of an ancient royal 
line which for centuries has done nothing but bring 
misery to the peoples under its control. What 
we call the German Empire is, indeed, more of a 
racial and linguistic whole, but here, too, there are 
plenty of discordant elements. But in this mass 
of Middle Europe, if we once free our minds from 
these artificial boundaries, there are the sources of 
real nations, based upon such fundamental facts 
as race, religion, language, traditions, common lit- 
eratures, and, above all, a yearning to live together 
as united peoples. That there are certain diffi- 
culties in uniting these elements, and that the 
Peace Conference will not have perfectly plain 
sailing, is admitted; yet the great difference be- 
- tween this settlement and any other previously 
attempted, is that there will be a sincere desire to 
establish these new nations solely with a view to 
the welfare and happiness of the peoples them- 
selves. 

Thus three Empires are now dissolving—Tur- 
key, Austria-Hungary, and Germany. All these 
may survive in certain forms, but not in a shape 
that will mean injustice and misery to their own 
. citizens and constant war to the rest of the world. 
For this reason the WorLp’s Work sets aside a 
large part of this number to describe the physical 
consequences of this, one of the greatest epochs 
in history. What the spiritual consequences will 
be, what changes in social conditions will take 
place, to what ‘extent the world will become a real 
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home to millions of people who for centuries have 
been living in outer darkness—these are questions 
that only the future can answer. 


Who Should Have the Seat of Honor at the 
Peace Table? 


MPORTANT as is the question of the peace 
| terms which we shall exact from Germany, 

there is one question which is perhaps more 
important still. That is the spirit with which the 
American Government enters upon the negotia- 
tions. In the main, the American attitude, since 
we declared war on Germany and began creating 
an Army, has been admirable. That boastfulness 
which Europeans have been accustomed to look 
upon as an essential element of the American char- 
acter has hardly shown itself in any offensive fash- 
ion. The trait in American soldiers which has 
chiefly impressed foreign observers has been their 
modesty. The American Army, inexperienced in 
war operations on the present colossal scale, has 
willingly sat at the feet of those French and English 
teachers who had learned the trade by four years’ 
incessant fighting on the battlefield. One of the 
finest episodes in the war took place last March, 
when the German offensive seemed likely to over- 
whelm Paris; this was General Pershing’s act in 
calling on Marshal Foch and placing all the Amer- 
ican forces in France under his command. _ Vice- 
Admiral Sims, the commander of our naval forces 
in European waters, neglects no opportunity to 
describe the decisive part which the British fleet 
has played. That the presence of American 
reserves in great numbers in France, combined 
with the assurance that as many millions more 
as might be needed would be sent, explained the 
military events of the last six months, is un- 
doubtedly the historic fact, yet American military 
and naval men have repeatedly pointed out that, 
except for the British fleet and the British mercan- 
tile marine, these forces would never have landed 
in Europe. 

This spirit of freely acknowledging the achieve- 
ment of our Allies we should carry to the peace 
table. We must admit that, vital as is our inter- 
est in making Germany powerless, the interest of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy in permanently 
crippling her power for harm is more immediate. 
The situation of France our commissioners should 
particularly keep in mind. Whatever the out- 
come of this war, France must continue to live 
with Germany as her nearest neighbor. For 
forty years her existence was darkened by the cer- 
tainty that some day the Germanic attack must 
come. Let us imagine that Canada had a German 
population twice as large as our own, that the 
200,000,000 Germans in that country had spent 
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forty years in making preparations to war upon 
us; then we can form some slight conception of the 
terrible menace that has made the life of the 
Frenchman since 1871 a perpetual nightmare. 
This fact makes the peace terms a more important 
matter for France than they are for us, since the 
Germanic danger has been a distant one for the 
United States while it has been an immediate one 
for France and Great Britain. In repelling it 
these countries have sacrificed millions of lives, 
where we have sacrificed thousands, and they have 
seriously menaced their financial and economic 
future, whereas we shall probably emerge from the 
war more powerful economically than ever before. 

It would, therefore, be a crime against the ages 
for ourGovernment to assume an attitudeof dicta- 
tion in the Peace Conference. Probably we have 
the power to take this réle, for our European 
Allies are as dependent upon us for the adjust- 
ments that will follow peace, as they have been 
for the successful termination of the war. But to 
use this power in any way that will not best pro- 
mote the security of Europe, and, therefore, of the 
world, would be an abuse of strength for which his- 
tory would have no parallel. Let our diplomats 
show that same modesty and consideration for our 
Allies that our military and naval leaders have 
manifested. Let them do as Pershing did in 
March, and offer our diplomatic influence to 
France and England, to be used in the way that 
will best promote the ultimate cause for which we 
are all fighting—the destruction of military despot- 
isms and the triumph forever of democracy and 
freedom. Our united military efforts have won 
the military victory; let our united diplomatic ef- 
forts make certain a victory at the peace table. 
France and Great Britain know better than we 
how the Prussian monster can be made harmless 
for all time, and so long as these Powers remain 
true to the fundamental purposes of the war, we 
can safely depend upon them for leadership in the 
terms of settlement. 


A New Kind of Middle Europe 


HE ultimatum which Austria sent to Ser- 
bia four years ago had its appropriate 


sequel recently at Independence Hall in 


Philadelphia. Austria’s ultimatum was merely 
a demand upon the little Balkan nation that she 
surrender her national integrity and prepare for 
absorption in the new Middle Europe. The fate 
which in previous centuries had befallen Bohemia, 
Slavonia, and other annihilated nationalities had 
now been prepared for Serbia and those other na- 
tions that blocked the Germanic road to the Med- 
iterranean and the East. On the ruins of these 
peoples a new Germanic Empire was to rise, an 
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Empire which was destined not only to revive the 
territorial greatness of Rome, but which was like- 
wise to furnish the means of destroying demo- 
cratic institutions everywhere, The Serbian Ulti- 
matum was really a challenge to our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. Americans did not see 
this then; it took us three years to grasp this point 
in its full significance; now, however, the relation 
of the two events is entirely clear. 

This is the reason why the symbolic ceremony 
at Philadelphia means so much for the future of 
mankind. Representatives of all the oppressed 
races of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Czecho- 
slovaks, Rumanians, Poles, Italians,and Jugoslavs 
met around the same table at which Jefferson, 
Adams, Madison, Franklin, and their associates 
came together one hundred and forty-two years 
ago. Mr. Thomas Masaryk, President of the Mid- 
European Union, sat in the chair which George 
Washington occupied during the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. One by one the representa- 
tives of these peoples stepped up to the table-and 
signed a declaration, the cardinal point of which 
was that “all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.”” Yet in one 
important detail the position of these Mid- 
European peoples differed from that of our ances- 
tors who made their declaration nearly a century 
and a half ago. Hancock, Franklin, and Jefferson 
were merely the leaders of what was then a forlorn 
hope; they came as rebels against the most power- 
ful government of the time, a little group of pa- 
triots who still had seven years of weary war ahead 
of them. But the representatives of these new 
nationalities met when their cause was already 
won. At the very moment that they were sign- 
ing their declaration, the Bohemians were already 
in control of Prague and the Serbian armies were 
sweeping rapidly toward the Austrian frontier; 
the new liberty bell, which they had fashioned in 
imitation of our own historic relic, not only rang in 
a new group of nations but also tolled the dirge of 
the once mighty Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

And so Emerson’s saying that the embattled 
farmers at Concord “‘fired a shot heard ’round the 
world”’ is no longer a figure of speech, for it now 
represents a literal fact. And now the world has 
its “ Mittel Europa,” but built on radically differ- 
ent lines from those planned by the spectacled 
German professors and adopted as a policy by the 
militarists of Potsdam. It will be a Mid-Europe 


‘not of imprisoned peoples, looked upon by theirmas- 


ters as existing only to furnish the soldiers for new 
wars or the laborers for the commercial conquest 
of the world, but of free, liberty-loving, indepen- 
dent nations. The ultimatum which Austria pre- 
sented’to Serbia and to the democratic world has 
been accepted as a challenge, with the result that 
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Austria is no more and that several new nations, 
with a joint population of 50,000,000, have sud- 
denly come to life, basing their political institu- 
tions on the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 


Mr. Wilson’s Theory of the Presidential Office 
| T IS perhaps not surprising that President Wil- 





son’s sudden interference in the Congressional 
campaign should have aroused great excite- 
ment and indignation in the ranks of those who 
believe in the strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, and who have their own conception of Pres- 
idential dignity. Yet the active participation of 
the White House in party politics has an interest 
and an importance that reaches far beyond the 
present episode. Mr. Wilson’s detractors insist 
that none of his predecessors has ever so boldly 
taken the stump in the interest of party politics. 
While that statement is probably true, this fact, 
in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, has no particular bearing 
upon the situation. For Mr. Wilson came to 
Washington with his own conception of the Pres- 
idential office, a conception which differed radically 
from that which had been held by his predecessors, 
and from the first he has insisted on performing 
its functions in accordance with his own ideas. 
Mr. Wilson’s entrance into the White House 
presented one of the most remarkable phenomena 
in our political history. Never before had we had 
a President, aged fifty-six, who had definitely 
thought out his principles of conduct as a young 
man of twenty-five. In 1882, Woodrow Wilson 
was occupying a law office in Atlanta, and, while 
patiently waiting for clients—who did not assem- 
ble in embarrassing numbers—he spent his 
spare time writing a book on “ Congressional Gov- 
ernment.” This little volume contains the theory 
of executive activity which explains much 
of Mr. Wilson’s subsequent political career, and 
which, above all, explains his recent action in 
taking the leadership in a political canvass from 
the party chieftains and assuming it himself. Mr. 
Wilson expressed in this maiden effort at author- 
ship his conviction that the American system of 
Constitutional Government was extremely weak 
in that it made no adequate provision for leader- 
ship. It split the functions of legislation and ad- 
ministration into two parts, the legislative and 
the executive, each of which was expected to act 
as a check upon the other, but neither of which 
had definite superiority over its associate. In 
establishing this system of balances, and making 
no provision for definite responsibility, the Ameri- 
can system, Mr. Wilson declared, sinned against 
common‘sense and human nature, and also’ paved 
the way tor corruption in government. The one 
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thing that was apparent was that there must be 
leadership in all the activities in which men en- 
gage; because the American constitutional system 
made no provision for such official leadership, the 
real powers of government had passed into extra- 
constitutional hands—into those of “bosses,”’ 
political intriguers, into what, to-day, he would 
probably call “invisible government.’’ 

It was Mr. Wilson’s idea then, as it is now, 
that this leadership should be aboveboard and 
responsible, and that it should be assumed by 
the Executive. The Federal and state constitu- 
tions had made no provision for political parties, 
but political parties had developed, and govern- 
ment in the United States, as much as in England, 
had passed into the hands of the party. Thus the 
governor of a state, or the President of the United 
States, was really a dual personality, just as is the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain; he was the head 
of administration and he was also the leader of his 
party. Mr. Wilson played both these rdles as 
Governor of New Jersey. There he even entered 
the party caucus—something no governor had 
ever been known to do—and discussed party ques- 
tions as the head of his organization. This was 
the new conception of the Presidential office which 
Mr. Wilson brought to Washington. For all 
these six years he has served both as President and 
as the leader of the Democratic party. His abil- 
ity in holding his forces together and in wielding 
them as a unit in matters of legislation, has cer- 
tainly been a masterpiece of its kind. In stepping 
down from the Presidential throne, and addressing 
the Nation in the interest of party candidates, Mr. 
Wilson is merely carrying out once more what he 
regards as his responsibility as party leader. He 
is illustrating once more that conception of the 
Executive which he has advocated for thirty-six 
years. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom 
or the good taste of his recent action, at least the 
President must be given credit for consistency in 
his interpretation of his office. 


The Rights of Schleswig-Holstein 


OST Americans will sympathize with the 
M plea which American Danes are now mak- 
ing for the reunion of certain parts of 
Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark. Up to the 
present time the nationalistic aspirations of these 
denationalized Danes have received little atten- 
tion; for a world which has been busy discussing 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, of the 
Trentino and Trieste to Italy, and which has 
pledged itself to an independent Poland and Jugo- 
slavia, has manifested little interest in those prov- 
inces which Prussia seized from Denmark in 
1866. Yet there is no reason for such discrimi- 
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nation, for the story of Schleswig-Holstein repeats 
in all its details that of the other ravished coun- 
tries. In reality this world war did not start in 
1914, but in 1864, when the armies of Prussia and 
Austria crossed the Danish frontier, fought a war 
that lasted nine months, and succeeded, by their 
enormous numerical superiority, in reducing the 
Danish Kingdom to such a state of helplessness 
that its partition necessarily followed. Prussia 
had only one purpose and one justification for 
this Danish war. Under Bismarck she had 
devised her plan of forming a new German Empire 
with the Hohenzollerns as Kaisers, and for this 
Empire it was essential that she should lay the 
beginnings of German sea power. For the pro- 
posed German navy and German mercantile 
marine the harbor of Kiel was almost indispen- 
sable. In accordance with the Prussian principle 
of seizing what she desired, and trumping up a 
war for that purpose, Prussia and Austria appro- 
priated these two great Danish duchies. One of 
the greatest historic mistakes of Great Britain was 
to sit by while this initial act of international 
highwaymanship was carried through; and, indeed, 
the whole world, in the last four years, has expi- 
ated its crime of not interfering then. 

Bismarck used to say that he was one of the 
two or three living people who understood the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. But that was be- 
cause Bismarck regarded the problem merely as 
one of rival dynastic claims, of treaties and com- 
pacts and diplomatic entanglements extending 
over several centuries. The peace conferees, who 
will brush aside all this accumulated lumber, and 
view this, as well as all problems, merely from the 
standpoint of justice and racial aspirations, will 
find that the problem is not such a difficult one. 
At least out of all the complications one fact 
stands forth sufficiently clear. If we draw a 
line from Flensburg southwesterly to the island 
cf Nordstrand, we shall have a considerable area, 
about sixty miles long by forty wide, which con- 
tains a population of almost 148,000 people now 
incorporated in the German Empire. Of these 
139,000 speak no language but Danish; they re- 
gard themselves as Danes and their one national 
ambition is to be restored to the Denmark from 
which they were wrenched fifty years ago. Their 
claim to reunion with Denmark is so undisputed 
that Germany herself has recognized it. The 
treaty of 1866, which closed the Prussian-Danish 
War, provided that the people of northern Schles- 
wig should have the right to decide by a public 
vote whether their country should again be re- 
united to Denmark. But when Germany de- 
feated France in 1870-71, and became the greatest 
military power in Europe, she refused to permit 
such a plebiscite to take place, the result being 
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that this provision in the treaty has remained a 
dead letter up to the present time. Instead Ger- 
many has applied in northern Schleswig all those 
processes of Germanization which she has used so 
ruthlessly in Alsace-Lorraine, in Poland, and in 
other subjected lands. She has attempted to 
uproot the Danish language, even going so far as 
to prohibit Amundsen, the discoverer of the South 
Pole, from lecturing in Schleswig in his own 
language; she has followed her Polish policy of 
buying up the farms of Danes and resettling 
them with Germans, and, in a word, Germany in 
Schleswig, just as in her other captive provinces, 
has simply been Germany. And this policy has 
been just as successful in Schleswig as in Alsace 
and Poland—that is, the Danes in this province 
are more Danish than the Danes of Denmark. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question involves more 
than northern Schleswig, but at least one point 
is clear enough even now. Certainly Germany 
should be compelled to carry out the provision 
of the treaty to which William | pledged his 
royal oath in 1866, swearing in “the name of the 
triune God,’ which provision stipulated that 
the people of northern Schleswig should them- 
selves decide their nationality. 


England and the German Colonies 


MERICANS everywhere will sympathize 
with Mr. Balfour’s declaration that under 


no circumstances should Germany’s col- 
onies be returned. The British statesman made 
this announcement at a luncheon of the New 
Zealand and Australian Club in London, a place 
that gave a particular significance to his words. 
For the question of the German colonies is one 
that concerns almost exclusively the dominions 
of the British Empire in Africa and Australasia. 
The sons of these great and self-governing com- 
mon-wealths have fought with almost unparalleled 
heroism in this war. They have been fighting 
not only as citizens of the British Empire; they 
have been fighting for the permanence of the free 
institutions under which they live. South Africa, 
the Cape, New Zealand, and Australia wish to 
work out their great future in security and peace, 
and for this reason they insist that they shall have 
no peoples near by whose very presence con- 
stitutes a perpetual military threat. These coun- 
tries do not object to having French or Belgians 
or Dutch or Americans as next-door neighbors, 
but they do not propose to live under the constant 
menace of German aggression. 

A glance at the map of South Africa will make 
this position sufficiently clear. The Union of 
South Africa, a self-governing community which 
bears about the same relation to the British Em- 
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pire as does Canada, occupies a position which is 
bordered on one side by German Southwest and 
on another by German East Africa. If we wish 
properly to appreciate the position of this great 
liberty-loving commonwealth, let us imagine, 
that, before the war began, the German Empire 
had in her possession Mexico on the south and 
Canada on the north and then let us suppose 
that we had organized large armies and had 
driven the Germans out of both these territories. 
Under these circumstances would Americans sub- 
mit patiently to any suggestion that these coun- 
tries be returned to Germany? Of course, the 
determining consideration is that the national 
purposes of Germany have been purely milita- 
ristic, that she has held land only as a vantage 
point from which she could make war, that she has 
never colonized in the real sense of the term, and 
that, in fact, the formation of great self-governing 
countries in the outlying world is a national 
enterprise in which she has never engaged. Two 
and three hundred years ago, when the naviga- 
tors brought within the European vision these 
great and unoccupied lands beyond the seas, 
the venturesome pioneering nations, England, 
France, Holland, and Spain, set forth and estab- 
lished the great colonies and the great free nations 
of the West and the East. In this enterprise, 
the greatest that the European world had ever 
engaged in, Germany played practically no part, 
and this historic fact in itself shows that she has 
no gift for colonization. Her unsuccessful attempts 
in recent years to establish colonies in South 
Africa and elsewhere have abundantly illustrated 
the same point. 

“Free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims,”” reads No. 5 
of President Wilson’s fourteen terms of peace, 
“based upon a strict observance of the principle 
that, in determining such questions of sover- 
eignty, the interest of the population concerned 
must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the government whose title is to be deter- 
mined.”” That certainly forms a satisfactory 
basis for the disposition of the German colonies, 
for any consideration of the “interest of the 
populations” will immediately remove them from 
the jurisdiction of Potsdam. The practised 
hand that has done such effectual work on the 
civilian populations of Belgium, France, Serbia, 
and Poland served its apprenticeship on the 
Hereros of South Africa. The spirit with which 
the Germans met the Herero rebellion, in 1904, 
is well pictured in the proclamation which Gen- 
eral von Trotha issued on that occasion: ‘“ With- 


in the German frontier every Herero, with or with- 
out rifle, with or without cattle, will be shot. | 
will not take over any more women and children.” 
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The number of natives exterminated in this wai 
is usually placed at 20,000 or 30,000. If the 
rights of such peoples as Germany’s murderous 
band has left are to be regarded in arranging 
for the future of this country, it is evident that 
it will not be restored to Germany. 


EE 


A Tribute to England’s War Effort 


HE National Committee of Patriotic Socie- 
ties has appropriately set aside December 
7th as the day in which a tribute shall be 

paid to England for the part she has played in 
the war. Let us keep in mind a few illuminating 
statistics about England’s effort. At the present 
moment she has seven million men under arms, 
in her naval and military forces. She has fought 
eight distinct military campaigns—in France, 
Flanders, Italy, the Balkans, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, and on the Afghan border. She has 
supplied 50 percent. of thecoal for the railways and 
munition factories of France, and her ships have 
carried 60 per cent. of the cereals that have fed 
the armies and civilian population of France. 
France is now using 1,000,000 tons of British 
shipping and Italy half a million tons, while it 
is a familiar fact that British tonnage has trans- 
ported 60 per cent. of the soldiers we have sent 
to Europe. Since the beginning of the war 
England has carried 24,000,000 tons of stores 
for the Allies; her factories have made nearly 
60,000,000 boots and more than 2,000,000 
respirators for the Italian army. At present 
1,000,000 men are engaged in industrial work 
for the Admiralty, 1,500,000 are engaged in muni- 
tion work, 260,000 are engaged exclusively in 
industrial work for the Allies and 375,000 are 
digging coal. England has had to sell practically 
all her foreign securities, she has completely 
dislocated her trade, and she stands in danger 
of losing to the United States a larger part of the 
carrying traffic which she held before the war. 
It is not necessary to catalogue her achievements 
on the field of battle or the work of her navy 
in keeping the Germans landlocked. The simple 
fact is that Great Britain has staked her whole 
economic life on this war and that she will emerge 
from it in an enormously weakened condition. 

We can therefore pause long enough from the 
exciting events that are taking place to pay this 
tribute to England’s effort. 


Practically No Graft in Airplane Work 


R. HUGHES has many times deserved 
well of his country, and probably never 
more than in his aircraft report, a docu- 


ment which reveals at his best Mr. Hughes’s mas- 
terly power to assemble and analyze facts, his 
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sense of justice and impartiality and his talent for 


lucid and persuasive statement. Probably the 
sensation which most Americans experienced 
after reading this report was one of extreme relief. 
There has been a general apprehension that these 
aircraft disclosures would provide the great finan- 
cial scandal of the war. The Senate Committee 
had prepared us for the revelation that not far 
from $640,000,000 had been wasted or “stolen”’ 
in the first year, while Mr. Borglum’s famous “ in- 
vestigation”’ had placed the figure at an even “ bil- 
lion.”” But Mr. Hughes’s report shows the nation 
that, in the sense of peculation or graft, there is no 
such thing as an “aircraft scandal.”’ The charges 
that a billion dollars had been “stolen’’ were cir- 
culated in the early part of 1918, yet Mr. Hughes 
shows that, in the first fiscal year, ending July 1, 
1918, only $155,000,000 had been spent. It is 
evidently impossible to “steal” a billion dollars, 
or even to waste $650,000,000, in the course of 
spending $155,000,000. That large sums were 
unwisely spent, that general demoralization pre- 
vailed in the Aircraft Board, that many grossly 
incompetent men were entrusted with important 
work, Mr. Hughes makes sufficiently clear, yet he 
also shows that we obtained certain results from 
our first year’s expenditures. Mr. Hughes finds 
no facts warranting criminal prosecutions against 
any members of the Aircraft Production Board, 
though he does betray his regret that there is no 
statute that would cover the case of Col. E. A. 
Deeds, a man who unquestionably used his public 
position in a way to benefit his former business 
associates in Dayton. Mr. Hughes properly rec- 
ommends Col. Deeds for court-martial, and sug- 
gests that three minor officers in the Signal 
Corps be proceeded against under the criminal 
statutes. 

Thus there is no great financial scandal involved 
in the aircraft work; despite this the record which 
Mr. Hughes discloses is one of which the nation 
cannot be proud. In manufacturing airplanes 
our war efforts show in their least creditable light. 
Up to October of this year, the United States had 
not sent a single pursuit or battle plane to the Eu- 
opean field. To a large extent this was probably 
unavoidable; we all made the mistake of talking 


too extravagantly about our aircraft work and | 


holding constantly up to the American imagina- 
tion a picture of several hundred miles on the 
Western Front practically darkened by a perpetual] 
cloud of American planes. The fact that, at no 
time, have the combined armies of the Central 
Powers and the Entente had more than 10,000 in 
action, shows how absurd were the 100,000 or 
50,000 or 25,000 that Americans were expected to 
turn out in a single year. Still Mr. Hughes de- 
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cient, that the men selected for the work proved 
unequal to it, that money was wasted, that plans 
were constantly changed over night; thus it is 
quite apparent that, granting all the difficulties 
of the task, the results were most unsatisfactory. 
He criticises the untruthful statements issued by 
the War Department, and makes a particular 
point of the pro-German influences at work in cer- 
tain factories, especially at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, of Detroit. That a Ford employee, who 
had “reviled and even threatened the President,” 
and who had been fined $300 in the criminal courts 
for this offense, should have been reinstated in his 
job, and that the drafting department of the Ford 
Company, which had charge of the drafting work 
on Liberty Motors, should have been presided 
over by a pro-German named Emde, who made 
no attempt to conceal his devotion to the Kaiser, 
are circumstances that Mr. Hughes properly con- 
demns. 

This report, in passing final judgment upon one 
of the most contentious subjects of the war, the 
Liberty Motor, has done another important ser- 
vice. We now learn that this much discussed 
Liberty Motor has been a great success, that it is 
the best in existence for observation and bombing 
planes, though it is too heavy for the lighter type 
of aircraft used for pursuit and fighting. The 
Allies, by ordering Liberty Motors by the thou- 
sands, have evidenced their opinion in the most 
practical way. 


Our National Income Now $60,000,000,000 


HE Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has prepared a pamphlet which shows how 


America’s contribution to the fifth year of 
the war may be equitably shared by her 23,500,000 
families. The figures and chart on the following 
page show the percentage of taxes which families 
of various incomes will pay, together with the 
Trust Company’s estimate of the percentage that 
should go into Liberty Bonds and be contributed 
to war charities. 

The chart indicates that the largest Liberty 
Bond purchases should be from families with in- 
comes of $10,000 to $50,000. On incomes above 
that, taxes take from a fourth to nearly three 
fourths of the total. 

But it is on the 21,375,000 families with incomes 
up to $2,000 that we have depended for financing 
the war. They receive four fifths of the total in- 
come of the country according to the Bankers Trust 
Company’s figures; they.pay no income tax (except 
in cases of individuals without dependents where 
the exemption is only $1,000), and by employing 
little more than one tenth of their income in buy- 


clares that our efforts were vacillating and ineffi- _ ing Liberty Bonds, they can contribute nearly 
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Percentage of Specified Annual Incomes Contributable to Taxes, 
Liberty Bonds, and War Charities 
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half of the cost of the war which is to be met by 


According to these latest figures, the total in- 
come of the country is now $60,000,000,000. This 
is a figure used by the Government in drafting tax 

measures, and when the increased value of the na- 
tion’s products is taken into consideration, it 
must be considered conservative. It represents a 


doubling of our national income from the best 
estimates of 1910. Of this, $52,850,000,000 is 
received by individuals, and $7,150,000,000 is the 
net income of corporations after they have paid 
To meet our 


about three billions in dividends. 


$24,000,000,000 war budget for this fiscal year, 
the Bankers Trust estimates that individuals 
should contribute $9,342,709,000, or an average 
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of 18 per cent. of their income; corporations 
$6,000,000, or 85 per cent. of theirs; that banks 
should carry $5,157,231,000 by purchase of Gov- 
ernment securities or loans thereon, and indirect 
taxes should bring in $3,500,000,000. Families 
with incomes up to $2,000, by paying their share 
of the indirect taxes and buying Liberty Bonds 
with one tenth of their incomes, will provide 
nearly $4,500,000,000 of the total cost. 


For Universal Membership in the Red Cross 
A* THE present time there are 22,000,000 


members of the Red Cross and 8,000,000 

school children in the school auxiliaries. 
Large as that membership is, there are still not far 
from 70,000,000 Americans outside the ranks. 
The Red Cross Christmas Roll Call is intended to 
reach all these people. In the week from Decem- 
ber 16th to December 23d, practically every person 
in the United States will be asked to enroll in this 
organization. Its managers aim at a goal no less 
ambitious than universal membership. The na- 
tion should respond to this invitation. No human 
effort touches us all more intimately than this; 
none has served more efficiently in war and none 
will have more important and healing work to do 
in peace. Any American man or woman, and any 
American child of understanding years, who does 
not join in this movement to make the American 
Red Cross unanimous misses an opportunity not 
only to help in the most beautiful side of war, but 
a chance for self education in the American spirit 
of sacrifice and codperation. 


What it Costs to Free a Town of Malaria 
PP tes health is purchasable,”’ reads an 


aphorism that has become popular in 

recent years. “Within reasonable limits 
a community can determine its own death rate.” 
The United States Health Service, in codperation 
with the International Health Board, has just 
practically demonstrated what it costs to free 
a community of malaria. These two organiza- 
tions selected the town of Crosset, Ark., 
a community of 2,029 inhabitants, who live, for 
the most part, upon the basic industry of lumber- 
ing. Conditions of swamp and moisture have 
made this locality a particularly favorable spot 
for breeding the mosquitoes which transmit ma- 
laria. So extensively has this disease raged in 
this town that it engages 60 per cent. of all the 
time of the local physicians. Here, then, was an 
excellent opportunity to test the efficacy of modern 
methods of fighting the disease. The experts de- 
tailed on this work directed their attention to- 
ward extirpating the Anopheles mosquito. The 
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usual methods of clearing, draining, filling, and 
the application of oil and larvacides were used on 
a generous scale. The net result was a reduction 
of malaria, for the season when this disease is 
especially prevalent, of 82.07 per cent., the 
figures being based upon the reported visits of 
physicians. In other words, malaria has been 
practically extinguished in this community. The 
cost of these remedial measures was $2,506.40 
or $1.233 for every resident in the town. The 
increase in enonomic efficiency, to say nothing of 
general comfort and enjoyment of life, is simply 
incalculable. 

The value of such work as that in Crosset is 
that it points the way to all communities that 
suffer on a similar scale. Any town that submits 
to malaria now knows that the appropriation of 
a few thousand dollars will rid their people of this 
enervating disease and the problem is thus re- 
duced to the very practical one of dollars and 
cents. Any city or village that persists in endur- 
ing such a nuisance as this simply sins against 
the light. The cost of malaria is enormous; the 
cost of destroying it has been demonstrated to be 
small; and is it conceivable, when such facts as 
this receive general circulation, that any place 
will listlessly submit to an evil so easily removed? 


Civic Tidiness 
A" TIMES it has almost seemed as though 


there were a conspiracy of householders 

and business establishments in American 
cities to keep the streets and pavements in a con- 
dition of continual litter. Yet there are prohibi- 
tory laws that cover practically every desecration 
that takes place. In the tenement districts of 
New York it is almost the established custom to 
place waste materials and garbage in bundles and 
hurl them from windows into the streets. This 
is illegal. The law also stipulates that garbage 
cans must have tight-fitting covers, that garbage 
and ashes must not be mixed and that refuse must 
not be filled within four inches of the top. But 
the population evidently regards these as mere 
technicalities—in all probability it does not know 
that such an ordinance exists. The Street Clean- 
ing Department is commonly criticised for the 
dirty condition of the streets, but not always 
with justice. The law requires that householders 
and others must clean the sidewalks before eight 
in the morning, sweeping the refuse into the high- 
way, and the Street Cleaning Department comes 
along after eight o’clock to clean up this débris. 
But the streets are constantly littered because the 
populace pays no attention to this law, and too 
commonly does its sweeping after the depart- 
ment’s “white wings” have passed on to new 
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fields of labor. In a thousand other ways the 
streets are unnecessarily littered, and this is a 
civic crime not peculiar to New York, for it rages 
almost unchecked in all American cities. 

It is, therefore, comforting to record that the 
New York Merchants’ Association has taken the 
matter in hand and is making progress. It has 
blocked out a section of the city and has enlisted 
high school children in the anti-litter crusade. 
Certain boys and girls, known as Block Captains, 
now keep daily watch of their assigned areas. 
Whenever the Block Captain sees a bundle of re- 
fuse emerging from an apartment window she—it 
is usually a girl—visits the apartment, reasons 
with the housewife and not infrequently makes 
a convert. Any citizen who throws a banana 
peel on the sidewalk, tosses a cigarette “butt” 
into the highway, or hurls a newspaper to the four 
winds, is more than likely to be asked for an ex- 
planation. The police have become interested, 
and their methods are not exclusively argumenta- 
tive. The consequence is that the parts of the 
city in which the experimental work has been done 
are much freer than ever before of fruit skins, 
bottles, broken glass, newspapers, magazines, and 
cast-off clothing. In the last year at least 50,000 
people have been admonished. Civic cleanliness, 
like personal cleanliness, is an instinct or a habit, 
and probably has to develop as part of the general 
_ process of civilization, but such missionary efforts 
as these will inevitably have their effect in the 
education of the masses. 


The Fourth Liberty Loan 


1X and a half billion dollars in three months! 
S Never before has any people subscribed 
that amount of money at one time for any 
purpose. Only five months before, these same 
people had taken more than four billion of the 
Third Liberty Loan. Only six months before that 
they had taken nearly four billion of the Second 
Loan, and only five months before that they had 
started meeting their share of the cost of the war 
by oversubscribing the first two billion dollar 
loan. To these bond purchases there was added 
by the end of October approximately a billion 
and a quarter of war savings stamps and certifi- 
cates. A total of $17,735,000,000 since we en- 
tered the war twenty months ago! Before the 
war, the American people used to absorb about 
two billion dollars’ worth of new securities a year. 
The nearest approach to the achievement of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan was Great Britain’s Third 
War Loan, brought out early in 1917. That 
raised a little less than five billion dollars of new 
money. 
Since the Third War Loan Great Britain has 





adopted the policy of continuous offering of 
National War Bonds, and by the end of October 
this year approximately six billion dollars’ worth 
of ‘these had been sold. British War Savings 
Certificates sold up to that time were about 
$875,000,000. The total of securities taken by 
the British people since they entered the war is 
roughly $16,350,000,000. This is exclusive of 
$5,200,000,000 British treasury bills, which, like 
our treasury certificates, are largely taken by the 
banks. 

With twice the national wealth of Great Britain 
and more than four times her national income, there 
is every reason why our people should do better in 
buying bonds. Having come into the war nearly 
three years after the other, it was also proper that 
we, as the richest country in the world, should 
shoulder some of their financial burden. This we 
have done by granting as credits to the Allies 
about seven billion of the total we have raised. 

France’s largest loan was one of $3,100,000,000 
in the fall of 1915. Her total loans have been 
about seven billions. A good share of her war 
cost has been met by advances from the Bank of 
France, based on Government notes. Germany’s 
eighth war loan was reported to have brought the 
government $3,690,000,000 and Germany’s total 
borrowings are around twenty-one billions. 


Save Your Liberty Bonds 


HIS magazine receives letters from every 

| part of the United States from readers 
who wish advice concerning the invest- 

ment of their savings. Lately, in some of these 
letters, have appeared such statements as: “] 
have invested all I can afford in Liberty Bonds 
and now | want something that gives a better 
return.” We hope all those who feel that they 
cannot afford to carry more Liberty Bonds will 
read the speech which Secretary McAdoo de- 
livered in New York before the opening of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign. He gave good 
reasons why every true American should buy 
all the Liberty Bonds he could pay for and keep; 
only in this way would we be doing our duty to 
“Pershing and our heroes in France.” We 
wish to direct our readers’ attention to this 
particular paragraph of Mr. McAdoo’s speech: 
“Every dollar saved now and invested in 
Liberty Bonds will be worth much more when 
peace comes again. Every provident man and 
woman in the United States may find their 
savings worth twice as much in purchasing power 
after the war as now. How can any one more 
certainly make money than by saving it now, 
with assurance of its enormous enhancement 
in value when normal conditions are restored?” 
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Mr. McAdoo’s advice is sound, and it is 
certain that holders of Liberty Bonds will be 
the ones most sure of enjoying the full benefit 
of the change in the purchasing power of money 
now that peace has come; for Liberty Loan bonds 
are the nearest thing to actual money that 
exists to-day. We- were pleased when one 
reader, for whom we had made out a list of 
securities for a $10,000 investment, and who had 
complained that it was hard to stand the “loss” 
on his Liberty Bonds, wrote that, “owing to 
uncertainties of the market on any stocks, | 
have made up my mind to invest all surplus 
in Government securities. I know they are 
all right.” - 


What Taxes Rich Men Pay Here and in 
England 


HEN Americans of moderate earn- 
ings pay their higher income tax 
this year they will have at least 


one grain of comfort, for their Allies in Great 
Britain are paying more than twice as much. 
They will have the additional comfort also of 
knowing that their richer countrymen, whose 
incomes exceed $750,000 a year, are paying con- 
siderably more than those who have similar 
and larger incomes in Great Britain. The 
British tax starts on incomes of approximately 
$650 with an exemption of $125 additional 
income for a married man and for each child 
under sixteen, provided that the total income 
does not exceed $4,000. The exemption limit 
here is not changed in the new law; it is 
still $1,000 for a single person; $2,000 for a 
married man, and $200 additional for each 
dependent. 

Below is a comparison between our new tax 
rates and those of last year, and the approximate 
figures for the British tax on similar incomes. 
The rates are for married men without other 
dependents. 


INCOME NEW TAX OLD TAX BRITISH TAX 
$2,500. $30. $10. $210. 
5,000. 180. 80. 750. 
10,000. 845. 650. 2,250. 
20,000. 2,895. 2,199. 6,812, 
50,000. 12,495. 8,277. 20,037. 
100,000. 39,095. 19,377: 47,187. 
500,000. 207,005. 190,289. 257,187 
1,000,000, 647,005. 487,809. 5 19,687. 
3,000,000. 2,087,005. 1,807,605. 1,599,687. 
10,000,000. 7,377,095. 6,491,005. 5,244,687 


These taxes apply to earned incomes; un- 
earned incomes below $13,000 have to pay a 
still highter tax than this in Great Britain. 
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By paying these taxes, the American people will 
be doing their share to raise the $8,000,000,000 
which the Government wants from taxes. 
These individual payments are expected to 
bring in $1,482,186,000. The excess profits 
and war profits taxes are expected to return 
$3,100,000,000, and the income tax on corpora- 
tions $828,000,000. Miscellaneous taxes will 
bring in the remaining $2,600,000,000. 


Mr. Jonas Lied and Mr, Timiriazeff 


HE following statements appeared in the 

Wor_p’s Work for October, in an article 

entitled, “The Bolsheviki, Who They 
Are and What They Believe’’: 


I came over on the steamer with Tunarasev [Timiria- 
zeff|, of the Bolsheviki staff. This man is a Russian, 
and nobody’s fool. He used to be a minister under 
the Czar, and a minion of the Germans. He framed 
the tariff giving the preferentials to Germany. Well, 
he is now working this revolutionary propaganda for 
the Bolsheviki. He is a leading Bolshevik. 

As I| said, he was on the way to the United States 
when Imet him last April. He and Jonas Lied, 
backed by Trotzky and Lenine, got up what they called 
the Siberian Steamship Company. This was camou- 
flage to gain an entree here for their propaganda. To 
insure his reception Tunarasev came as Norwegian 
Consul. On board I asked him up and down if.he 
had a personal interest in the Bolsheviki. He said he 
had. Well, these that | have named are the leaders 
of the Bolsheviki. 


That article was prepared from several careful 
interviews with a New York business man, then 
recently returned from Russia. He now re- 
pudiates the statements quoted above. 

The WorLp’s Work has made an independent 
investigation of these statements, and finds that 
they are untrue, both as concerns Mr. Timiria- 
zeff and Mr. Lied, and it regrets they they were 
published. The following facts about Mr. Lied 
are of general interest: 

He is the originator of the successful plan to 
open Siberia to foreign commerce by the Kara 
Sea route. This is probably the only commer- 
cially successful use of the Arctic Ocean. Despite 
a universal belief that a continuing trade could 
not be established through these waters. Mr. 
Lied ten years ago began organizing a trading 
company in Norway (his birthplace) and sent 
steamers from England to the mouth of the Obi 
River and the mouth of the Yenesei River to 
exchange European manufactures for the hides 
and grains and minerals of Siberia that are trans- 
ported northward down these rivers by barges 
and steamers. Previous attempts to open this 
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route had been failures, and the opinion became 
general that the route was impracticable. To 
settle this point, Mr. Lied persuaded Dr. Nansen, 
the famous Arctic explorer, to make the journey 
with him in 1913. The outcome of this journey 
was Dr. Nansen’s book, “Through Siberia, the 
Land of the Future,” in which he declared the 
modern facilities had made the route entirely 
feasible. The Russian Government now recog- 
nized the importance of giving Siberia all possible 
avenues of trade, and codperated with the Lied 
Company to make the new route a success by 
carrying out experiments with hydroplanes 
to scout out ice-free passages through the Kara 
Sea, and by establishing a chain of wireless stations 
along the coast whence the operators, who were 
also navigation lookouts, flashed the news of 
wind and ice and weather to the approaching 
steamers. 

With these aids, successful expeditions were 


carried through in 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and. 


1917. The Lied interests took over control of 
the principal barging and steamship business on 
the Yenesei River, established trading ports, 
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opened mines and forests, and were maintaining 
a new and life-giving commercial outlet for Cen- 
tral Siberia when the successive revolutions in 
Russia led to Bolshevism and the practical 
confiscation of their properties. 

During these revolutions, Mr. Lied visited 
the leaders of all the political groups in Russia, 
including Lenine and Trotzky, to learn their 
attitude toward business, so that, whatever 
group came into power, he could adjust the affairs 
of his concern to the new conditions. Apparently 
this series of visits led to misinterpretation of his 
activities, which were purely financial and had no 
relation to politics. 

The interesting present fact is that. the head- 
quarters of his work is now in New York, and 
that American capital is now employed in develop- 
ing trade with Central Siberia, not only through 
the usual rail channels under the protection of 
the Allied Expedition, but also by the all-water 
route from New York, around the north coast 
of Norway, through the Kara Sea, and up 
the Obi and Yenesei rivers to the heart of 
Siberia. 


THE LONG DECLINE IN BONDS—THEN 
WHAT? 


Every Month the Wortpv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on investments 


MASSACHUSETTS man who started 
with $500 in 1903 and by systematic 
saving and compounding the interest 
and dividends has built up an invest- 
ment of $35,000 in stocks and bonds, 

writes for suggestions, saying that his thought is 
“to shift all the stocks—as opportunity permits— 
into bonds and then, when the bonds go up, to 
again shift into short-term notes until such time 
as opportunity otherwise suggests.”’ Other in- 
vestors have lately raised this same point regard- 
ing bonds, and the present seems the proper time 
to call attention to the peculiar conditions that 
are now affecting the market price for bonds and 
to give consideration to the things that are 
likely to influence bond prices in the future. 
This New England investor, because of his abil- 
ity to analyze securities and to keep in touch with 
the conditions surrounding them, is probably 
justified in giving consideration to their specula- 
tive possibilities, and also in borrowing money to 
increase his purchases when he believes securities 


arelow. Most investors are not justified in look-_ 





ing for such opportunities; but until human nature 
changes, the American people, when they buy se- 
curities, will generally do so with the hope that 
the issues they buy will advance in price. It is 
doubtful what effect in this particular their pur- 
chases of Liberty Loan Bonds will have. This 
has been an investment made without a view to 
pecuniary profit; yet holders of Liberty Bonds 
will likely see them sell above par and the experi- 
ence with this first investment for some ten million 
American families may but whet their appetite 
for other securities that hold out possibilities for 
an advance in price. It may, therefore, be of 
great importance, if a situation exists to-day that 
will satisfy this demand of human nature for an 
adventure with its savings and yet not lead it out 
of the field of sound investments and into risky’ 
speculation or gambling with its funds. For if 
such a situation does exist, it is going to be easier 
to continue the education,of our new investors 
along sound lines and permanently retain them as 
one of the greatest assets that the war has devel- 
oped—a saving and investing people. 
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Good investment bonds recently sold at lower 
prices than they had touched in more than a gen- 
eration past. The immediate cause of this was 
the war, but back of the sharp decline in prices due 
to the war there was a steady downward move- 
ment since the beginning of the present century, 
one important reason for which was a steady in- 
crease in the amount of gold produced annually 
throughout the world. As the supply of this uni- 
versal measure of value grew at an increasing rate, 
its purchasing power decreased, or, as it is more 
commonly stated, commodity prices advanced. 
And bonds, because the fixed income from them 
and the fixed amount at which they are payable in 
gold at maturity would buy less, declined with 
the gold. This decline was accelerated by the 
transfer of public attention to stocks and other in- 
vestments with the view of getting a higher re- 
turn. Then came the war, which doubled previ- 


THE LONG DECLINE IN THE BEST GRADE 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
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! 
DUE RECENT 
BOND ISSUE EST SINCE 

rate | PATE | to00 | LOW 

Atch. T. &. S. F. gen. mort. 4 1995 | 106 79 
Balt. & Ohio prior lien..... 33 «| 1925 98i| 86 
Chic. & N. W. general mtg.. 33 | 1987] 111 673 
Ill. Central 1st mtg........ 4 1951 | 116 89 
New York Central ref...... 3% | 1997] 1113] 69 
Norfolk & W. 1st consol... .. 4 1996 | 1043] 79 
Nor. Pacific prior lien...... 4 1997 | 1063] 79 
Penn. R. R. consol mtg.. ... 4 1948 | 1053] 83 
Reading general mtg....... | 4 1997 | 104%] 802 
Union Pacific 1st mtg...... 4 1947 | 1083} 84 
Average price........... 1073| 798 











This list of representative highest grade railroad bonds recently showed an 
average decline of twenty-five points from their high levels since 1900. _ Their 
average rate of return on the investment is now about 43 per cent. and if their 
maturity at par is taken into consideration, their average “yield” is close to 5 
per cent. 


ous living expenses, and fixed interest-bearing se- 
curities were worth still less. Bonds have also 
had to meet the competition of colossal Govern- 
ment loans at advancing interest rates. A war 
decline has thus been added to the long down- 
ward swing due to other causes. A situation seems 
to have been created that holds attractive vossi- 
bilities for investors. 

In the first place money not spent to-day, when 


prices are high, can be kept until a time when it - 


will buy much more. But there are other good 
reasons why those who save money to-day and 
invest it in good bonds may not only expect to 
see the purchasing power of their money grow, but 
see the principal of their investment gain in value 
as well. The two changes are related as cause 
and effect. 

The reasons for expecting these changes to occur 
are to be found in the outlook for a decreasing pro- 
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duction of gold, with an increasing demand for it 
at the same time to fortify the fiat currency of 
Europe; and in a reduction in the amount of new 
bonds that will be brought out after the war. 
The habits of thrift which the war has taught will 
continue to pile up savings for investment. In 
1915, the production of gold apparently reached a 
maximum. Unless new mines are discovered we 
will enter the period of increased demand for gold 
with prospects for a smaller and smaller addition 
to the world’s gold stock each year. In the second 
place, Government competition for funds in the 
bond market will be removed after the war; and 
in addition to that the new supply of best grade 
investment issues will likely be more limited 
after the war than before. Our railroads, for 
example, have sold about all of their available 
underlying mortgage bonds, and now they must 
sell junior issues. All these conditions seem to 
point to higher prices for the best investment 
bonds. 

The movement of bond prices following other 
wars also affords a basis for belief that higher bond 
prices will be seen after this war. French and 
British government bonds are the best barome- 
ters we have of the bond market over a period of 
many years. At the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, in 1853, French rentes dropped twenty 
points and British consols sixteen. They recov- 
ered thirteen points of this loss before the war be- 
tween France, Austria, and Italy started six 
years later; and they were advancing again from 
the effects of that war when the Civil War came 
in this country. After that they gained about 
ten points before Bismarck led France into the 
Franco-Prussian War. Rentes then dropped 
twenty-five points and consols eight. The world- 
wide depression of 1873 retarded their recovery 
but did not stop it, and, in 1881, rentes were up 
thirty-seven points at 87% and consols fifteen 
points at 103. There has been clearly evident a 
tendency to advance after every great war. It 
was the opening of the Transvaal gold fields that 
prevented much advance following the Boer War. 
Before the end of the last century 3 per 
cent. rentes sold at 1053 and 2? per cent. consols 
at 114. The fifteen years of increasing gold pro- 
duction that followed was reflected before the out- 
break of the present war, in a twenty-two point 
loss in rentes and a price forty-three points lower 
for 23 per cent. consols. If bonds have the possi- 
bility of recovering not only from the present war 
decline but from the effects of this period of in- 
creasing gold production, their prospects are in- 
deed bright. As this war is likely to be the last 
for many years, conditions certainly seem propi- 
tious for a recovery from the present low level in 
bond prices. 
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Enters OF THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


Portraits painted from life, in 
Washington, by Joseph C. Chase 


I 


NEWTON D. BAKER 
Secretary of War 


II 


BENEDICT CROWELL 
1st Assistant Secretary of War 


IT] 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 
2nd Assistant Secretary of War 


IV 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
grd Assistant Secretary of War 
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Who Are After Your Liberty Bonds with Their Get-Rich-Quick Schemes 


THE OIL STOCK FLOTATION GAME 


The Story of the Prodigal Son Who Returned to Find an Oil Field and Promptly Turned Good 
Samaritan—Fake Ventures of W. M. Sheridan, C. F. King, A. B. Benesch, and Others 


BY 


LOUIS GUENTHER 


(In collaboration with John K. Barnes, the Financial Editor of The World’s Work) 


EFORE it’s too late, help unlock this 
treasure vault of Oklahoma.” . . 
“TI predict that before the end of 
October, the sales value of the Mayfield 
holdings will be more than $1,000,000; 
that before the first of the year, these properties 
will be regarded as worth $2,500,000; that before 
February 1, 1918, these holdings will be valued 
by competent oil men as worth nearly $5,000,000 
—and that by the first of the year, the Mayfield 
Oil & Refining Company will be on a dividend 
basis. I can see it in no other way.’ 

This was N. A. Reinert’s introduction to the 
public in the oil-stock flotation game. He had 
been business manager and part owner of the 
Daily Mining Record of Denver and in that ca- 
pacity had studied the art of get-rich-quick pro- 
motion from the inside as well as the outside. 
He was in Chicago in 1917 and in need of funds 
when the oil stock gambling fever reached that 
city from the Wyoming oil fields to the west and 
from Oklahoma to the south. In common with 
all the other pirates of promotion he saw the possi- 
bilities for him in satisfying the growing public 
appetite for oil stocks. And he knew how to 
stimulate that appetite. 
ization Treasury Shares” of the Mayfield Oil & 
Refining Company at 10 cents a share, and about 
them he said: “When this stock becomes worth 
a dollar a share—which I believe it will be worth 
before the first of the year—every dime you invest 
is turned into a dollar! That means you have 
made goo per cent., which is as much as you could 
make on a 6 per cent. basis in 150 years. If this 
stock becomes worth $5 a share, then you make 
fifty times the money you put in, which is equiva- 
lent to 5,000 per cent., or as much as you make 
on a 10 per cent. basis in 500 years, or at. 6 per 
cent. in 833 years.” 

Following this “preorganization offer,” came 
successive offers of the stock at advancing prices. 
This is according to Hoyle in the game of get- 
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rich-quick promotion; it makes the sucker think 
the stock is increasing in value, and it greatly 
adds to the profit of the promoter. Toward the 
end of November, 1917, Reinert reported that 
“Well Number One on Property No. 16 of the 
Mayfield Oil & Refining Company came in as 
one of the sensations of the Cleveland-Terlton 
Oil Field!” “From this moment for- 
ward it will be a question of getting subscriptions 
inontime.” . . “Mayfield treasury shares 
at thirty cents each (fully paid and non-assessable) 
represent the safest and best investment | could 
name—because the Mayfield Oil & Refining Com- 
pany has been proved by Well No. 1; and because 
the amount of money now being invested in 
Mayfield shares insures their selling close to or 
at $1 around the holidays.” “The 30 
cent allotment will be positively withdrawn with 
the close of business December 8, 1917.’ ‘ 
“You would not expect us to sell shares far under 
their value. I believe that we are doing it right 
now! And if you had a fair idea of the amount of 
money we HAVE RETURNED to investors who were 
TOO LATE, you would understand that my caution 
about BEING IN TIME is founded on experience!” 
Some one may have asked the pertinent ques- 
tion why he offered the stock at such low prices 
when it was going to be worth so much more so 
soon. For Reinert in his Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year letter to his “Esteemed 
Friends” told them a story—‘“‘a true story,’’ he 
said, “that has never been in print, and that 


~ reads much like a tale from Arabian Nights.” 


A friend of his had known a man for some 
years who had gotten out of touch with his family 
—had lost track of them. One day he spoke 
about his family—his old home,old ties; and the 
friend asked him if he thought it wouldn’t be 
worth while, as worthy things go, to take a week 
or two off and go back home. Then he didn’t 
see him for a time. When the man came back 
he called on this friend. “He had been home. 
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He had spent a week or more with his dad. He 
had gone into the old home town, expecting to 
find it just as he had left it—with his dad out on 
the farm and the neighbors doing their spring 
plowing. But he found something different. 
The old farm was no longer an ordinary farm. 


Oil derricks had changed the sky-line. Pipe 
_ lines crossed the old familiar roads. Tank farms 
had left little room for corn and wheat. This 


man’s father was more than merely well-to-do. 
He was drawing royalties from the great Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Company. But there was one forty 
of the old farm that nobody could lease. No 
derricks reared their heads against the sky on that 
tract. It was waiting—for the boy who had 
gone into the world years before—who had lost 
himself in the cities—had almost forgotten Okla- 
homa, and the dreary little market town of 
Terlton. And that man’s name was Mayfield, 
and the forty that was waiting for the. home- 
coming of the son is now Property 16 of the May- 
field Company.” 

“The destiny of people and of nations,” 
Reinert continues, “sometimes hinges on the 
slender thread of circumstance. Others might 
have owned the original Mayfield farm—but they 
didn’t. Other fathers might have forgotten the 
boy who had gone out into the world, to get busy 
and form new associations—but the elder May- 
field didn’t forget. There was always a place in 
the old gentleman’s heart for the boy who had 
gone—and that place has proved to be big enough 
not alone for the boy who came back home, but 
for thousands of Mayfield stockholders! There 
was more in that visit than the mere home- 
coming of a boy who had gone into the world. 
There was a home-coming for thousands of in- 
vestors whose destiny rather led in the same 
direction at the same time.” 

So all those whose names were on Reinert’s 
sucker list were urgently invited to the feast 
with this prodigal son. “You and I can’t go 
very far astray when we codperate with men who 
have been true to their ideals for many years,” 
said Reinert. “No matter how far you travel 
or how many times you invest, you will never 
find men at the head of a company more capable, 
squarer, or keener in their regard for the rights of 
others, than the men at the head of Mayfield 
Oil & Refining Company.” In an accompanying 
red and green circular, with a holly border, it was 
announced in large type that “December 20, 
1917, is the last day you are sure of Mayfield 
Treasury Shares at 40 cents,” and as a parting 
shot you were urged to make this your New 
Year’s resolution: “I will profit all during 1918 
and. continuously thereafter by owning as much 
Mayfield as possible!” 


In one of his letters, Reinert admitted “You 
may call my style of telling the truth lurid, or 
sensational, or boastful, or anything else. But 
the fact remains that whatever has been said in 
any circular or letter leaving these offices has 
been the truth! And the truth is entitled to be 
attractively told!”’ But now let us leave Reinert 
and look for a little truth that is not to be found 
in his letters or circulars. The reader who has 
come this far must not be abandoned to the 
influence of all this get-rich-quick “literature.” 
He might be sending a check to Reinert for some 
Mayfield stock. 

In the first place this prodigal son who played 
such an important part in Reinert’s word picture 
was a waiter in a Chicago restaurant. His 
only experience with oil was in mixing salad 
dressings. Therefore, after playing his senti- 
mental part, he drops out completely and his 
“brother,” B. M. Mayfield, who “was reared in 
the Cleveland-Terlton field,” who “knew Mr. 
Sinclair when he was poor and struggling; knew 
McFarlin and Kennedy, and Mr. Markham and 
many others who have since entered the million- 
aire and multi-millionaire. class,” and who 
“understood the principles of their progress,” 
enters as the president of the Mayfield Oil & 
Refining Company. It was of this man that 
Reinert wrote in such high-sounding terms. 
Yet in less than four months he had quarrelled 
with him, and ousted him, and had again started 
selling preorganization shares with a new name— 
the Catlett-Davis Oil Corporation. To his 
“Esteemed Friends” he wrote: “It was not a 
pleasant task to find that B. M. Mayfield “was 
not working for the real interests of the stock- 
holders. When I saw that it was vitally 
necessary for you,and every other client of N. A. 
Reinert & Company to receive better protection, 
I did not stop with a change in the management 
of the Mayfield Company. I opened negotiations 
between the Mayfield Company directors and 
Messrs. J. G. Catlett and S. C. Davis that resulted 
in the consolidation that has taken place.” 
With the same leases as assets of this new com- 
pany he began working his list over again, starting 
the new stock at 25 centsa share. But this time 
the officials of the State of Illinois, who had been 
watching his operations for some time, arrested 
Reinert for violation of the Blue Sky Law. 
Recently, however, the case had to be dismissed 
as one of the standard corporation manuals 
published some information regarding the Cat- 
lett-Davis Corporation, and that satisfies the 
requirements of the Illinois Blue Sky Law. 
That Reinert’s stock-selling campaigns have been 
successful is shown by the fact that his organiza- 
tion grew in a few months from unpreten- 
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tious offices until it occupied half a floor in the 
large Transportation Building in Chicago. He 
boldly announced that he would take Liberty 
Bonds at their face value, plus accrued interest, 
in payment for Mayfield shares. 

Yet N. A. Reinert is only a beginner at get- 
rich-quick promotion. He is not worthy to be 
ranked with such veterans as W. M. Sheridan 
who has been at it for more than twenty years, 
or with several of the other pirates of promotion 
who have turned to the oil stock flotation game. 
Sheridan is a-graduate of Burr Brothers, who in 
their time were quick to see the possibilities for 
themselves in the California oil boom of 1908. 
When they were arrested, in 1910, there were 
seven oil companies among the twenty-eight worth- 
less promotions, with a capitalization exceeding 
$100,000,000, that stood against them. Sheridan 
was then in business for himself in Chicago, and 
when the Federal authorities stopped the grinding 
of the Burr Brothers wholesale stock mill, he 
came on to New York and acquired their sucker 
list. He has made good use of these choice names 
since; for he already has twenty-three promotions 
to his credit and his able hand is discernible in 
several oil stock flotations with which he is not 
openly connected. 

Sheridan, being more experienced than Reinert, 
left Chicago soon after the Illinois Blue Sky Law 
went into effect. He is now operating from 
Lexington, Ky., and associated with him is 
John C. Long, another Burr Brothers graduate. 
The present promotion of this modern apostle 
of the square deal is the Stockholders Oil Com- 
pany, capitalized at $4,000,000. He started 
offering “preorganization shares’ last spring 
at ten cents a share, but later reduced the price 
to eight. His fine Italian hand is also evident 
in the offerings of the High Gravity Oil Sales 
Company of Louisville, Ky., of which his son 
Redmond F. Sheridan is “principal and general 
manager.” The father and son are helping along 
each other’s promotion. Redmond writes to 
High Gravity stockholders, for instance, recom- 
mending his father’s stock, and says: “Father 
taught me to tell the truth from childhood, and 
always to be frank and honest. I have tried 
to follow his teachings and he had set the good 
example himself, to myself and four brothers, one 
of whom is in the Army.” One other brother, 
E. A. Sheridan, is answering correspondence for 
his father and making offers to holders of stock 
in W. M. Sheridan & Company (Inc.)—which 
Sheridan apparently abandoned when he moved 
from Illinois—to take back that stock and allow 
$1 a share for it in one half payment for shares of. 
the Stockholders Oil Company, the other half 
to be paid-in cash. This is an old trick of the 
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pirates of promotion: it keeps the sucker on the 
line; keeps him satisfied, and at the same time 
squeezes more money out of him. 


HIGH GRAVITY OIL SALES COMPANY 


The get-rich-quick promotions of the High 
Gravity Oil Sales Company, which are being 
offered with the same promise of a “square deal 
for stockholders’”’ that Sheridan uses, are the 
High Gravity Oil Company, the Mammoth 
Oil Producing Company, and the Oil Fields 
Development Company; with a total capitaliza- 
tion of $11,000,000. Some of the tricks being 
used in the sale of these stocks are worthy of 
attention. To get the public to first taste the 
bait, 100 shares of High Gravity Oil stock were 
offered for $10, with an agreement to repurchase 
them if the company did not bring in one or more 
wells within sixty days. And an option was given 
on any part of 5,000 shares at ten cents a share. 
In less than sixty days the price had been ad- 
vanced, and naturally few if any would want to 
return their stock for less than it was being sold 
for. Instead, the advance undoubtedly influenced 
many to exercise their option at the old price. 
If any had wished to take their “profit” at the 
higher level, they soon would have found out that 
get-rich-quick promoters sell stocks but don’t buy 
them. But had they not been informed that the 
stock would advance still further on a certain date; 
why should they try to sell it at the present price? 

It was in August, 1917, that the initial offer 
at 10 cents was made. In November, Sheridan 
and his crowd were selling it at 20 cents and 
announcing that after November 24th it would be 
25 cents. Reservations were being made for 
prospective purchases of all or any part of 2,500 
shares at 20 cents—“to protect them from an 
oversubscription.” 

Early in the present year, when the High 
Gravity Oil Sales Company had three strings to 
its promotion bow, a combination offer was made 
of stock in all three companies, with a discount 
off from the total figure, thus disguising the fact 
that they were reducing the price. Then they 
made a combination offer by nearly doubling 
the “public quotations’”’ and offering a “one 
hundred per cent. bonus.” Last April, as the 
trump card, they offered “Rights Certificates” 
to those who “are not in the market, right now, 
to buy more of the stocks of these three com- 
panies.” These certificates gave “the chance to 
select in the future the stock of one of the three 
companies which is the biggest winner ‘ 
to buy in the future at present prices.” But 
the buyer must pay for these certificates now. 
Nevertheless, these pirates of promotion said: 
“When you buy Righis Certificates it is not like 
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buying a stock for a gamble, taking your chances 
on the company making good; it’s more like buy- 
ing stock of a winner after the company has made 
good, and getting in at a low price.” 

Is it any wonder, in an outfit like this, that 
you find the secretary of two of the companies— 
C. D. Pratt—writing “To whom it may con- 
cern,” enclosing subscription blanks, and say- 
ing: “The high character of our Financial 
Agents is demonstrated by the thoroughness with 
which they do things, and the honest, upright, 
and conscientious manner in which they offer 
stock to investors. Their policy in this regard 
is one of extreme caution to present facts, and 
facts only, to investors.” Or to find that Benja- 
min V. Hole, who is an official of two of these 
companies, is also president of the Crown Oil 
Company, which paid cash dividends of 2 per 
cent. a month only long enough to permit B. X. 
Dawson, E. M. Fuller, W. M. Sheridan and others 
to sell a large amount of its stock at $1.25 and 
$1.50ashare. Dawson was very willing to accept 
Liberty Bonds at face value in the purchase of 
the stock. -“ Naturally,” he wrote, “you are now 
anxious to invest in something that will be of 
more benefit to yourself, something that will yield 
greater returns to you.” Within three months 
the cash dividends on Crown Oil had stopped and 
Dawson in June was playing what will probably 
be his last card in this promotion in the form of an 
offer of stock at $1 a share with a “bonus” of 
100 per cent. with each purchase. This was poor 
camouflage for an offering at 50 cents a share, 
but it seems to be a kind of mild deception that 
the suckers likeafter they have swallowed the hook 
and line and are about ready to take in the sinker. 


C. F. K. THE APOSTLE OF THE SQUARE DEAL 


In emphasizing the “square deal” in his. pro- 
motions, Sheridan is only following in the footsteps 
of Cardenio F. King of Boston. For many years 
that past master of hypocritical utterances sold 
stock in the King-Crowther Oil Company by 
widely advertising himself as “the Apostle of the 
Square Deal,” “the foe of the Stock Exchanges, ” 
“the man with a soul.” But when ex-Governor 
Moses of South Carolina was found. dead with 
papers in his pocket showing that a certain per- 
centage was to be deducted from stock sales to 
pay dividends on King-Crowther stock, the police 
took a hand in this swindle and King ended his 
days in the Charlestown, Mass., penitentiary. 
No story on oil stock flotation would be complete 
without a mention of him, for many can recall 
how easily they swallowed his protestations of 
honesty and love for the common people. That 


experience is a good thing to remember in the 
present oil boom. 
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Nor can the constancy of H. H. Tucker, Jr., 
of Kansas City, who for fourteen years has been 
selling stock in the Uncle Sam Oil Company be 
left unnoticed. He has taken more than 
$2,000,000 from about 25,000 people in exchange 
for Uncle Sam Oil stock at prices ranging from 
a cent to 25 cents a share. His battle cry has 
been persecution by the oil trust, and with that 
he has won much sympathy from the public and 
seems to have been able to make it forget that 
none of his oft-repeated predictions of fabulous 
profits have ever made good. 

These pirates of promotion always lay great 
emphasis on the large acreage that their com- 
panies control. But this means nothing. What 
they secure is only the right to drill on a man’s 
property, and the character of leases that they 
go after can be secured in large quantities at 
small cost. When George Graham Rice turned 
to the oil stock flotation game two years ago, he 
started with 40,000 acres in Kentucky which cost 
the company from which. he acquired the leases 
only 10 cents an acre, or a total of $4,000. Rice 
could promote two $5,000,000 companies on this, 
yet when he was arrested last July he had not 
yet paid the bill for the engraving of the stock 
certificates for his Appalachian Oil Company. 
Another trick is to talk about the “gushers”’ 
that have been brought in on “adjoining”’ leases. 
As a fish will die just as quick a foot from water 
as a mile away, an investor might as well have 
his money in a company drilling on Pike’s Peak 
as in one that is just outside of an oil-bearing area. 
With these pirates of promotion, however, every 
hole they drill, no matter where, is confidently 
expected to be a gusher. Telegrams from the 
field of operations continually urge investors to 
get in before the “liquid wealth” is tapped. If 
they do by chance happen to strike oil, they esti- 
mate profits on the basis of flush production, 
which as every experienced oil man knows, is 
from four to ten times as much as the subsequent 
daily flow. And if their wells yield only a barrel 
a day, they nevertheless are “mighty producers” 
as illustrated by the White Rock Oil Company 
of Oklahoma in its flamboyant advertising. This 
company pictured “Nineteen producing wells 
making profits night and day for you”’ and offered 
to share the riches of these “nineteen mighty wells 
and many more to come” with credulous investors 
who bought nearly $1,000,000 of the company’s 
stock. When the National Vigilance Committee, 
which investigates advertising frauds for the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, looked 
into this, it found that the nineteen “mighty” 
wells were averaging less than one barrel a day 
each and that the company had only $560 in its 
treasury and owed in the neighborhood of $17,000. 
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Occasionally—possibly once in a hundred 
times—a promotion of one of these pirates réally 
does strike oil. But when this does occur, poor 
innocent investors seldom, if ever, reap any of the 
benefits from it. The promoter deals the cards 
and because they are better than he expected does 
not mean that he is going to let others win at his 
own game. The case of the Okmulgee Producing 
& Refining Company well illustrates this point. 
When A. B. Benesch & Company originally offered 
that, stock last year, they dealt principally with 
expectations like all the others. But the un- 
expected happened and some good wells were 
discovered. Then began a manipulation of 
the price of the stock on the New York Curb 
market based upon exaggerated reports of 
production. George Graham Rice, one of the 
ablest of market manipulators, participated 
with Benesch and officials of the company in this 
operation. The stock was run up from $2.00 to 
nearly $11.50 a share and the public was induced 
to buy it at the high level by predictions that it 
would go much higher. The Kansas-Oklahoma 
Oil News showed that these reports were fabrica- 
tions intended to help the pirates dump stock on 
the public at five times what it had cost them. 
A dividend was even declared to help along these 
plans, but was never paid because of lack of 
funds in the company’s treasury. 

In the magnitude of their operations, all the 
other characters of this story except Rice, who is 
now under arrest for his financial operations, are 
minor satellites compared with Benesch. He is 
said to have personally made at least a million 
dollars from his flotations. He has offices in 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, and Newark. 

A brief summary of the records of those identi- 
fied with A. B. Benesch & Company will help to 
show why the connection of this firm with any 
company acts as a blight on its prospects. Ben- 
esch himself was connected with the American 
Telegraph Typewriter Company swindle and was 
convicted for fraud in the Federal Court and 
fined $1,000. His principal partner is now a man 
named Rosenbaum who has served a term in the 
penitentiary for a serious federal offense. Harry 


B. Thompson, who for years has made a specialty 
of selling rotten stocks, is also connected with 
him; and when Charles S. Fieldsteel’s bucket-shop 
failed in 1915 as the aftermath of the manipula- 
tion of Canadian Natural Gas and Vacuum Gas 
stocks, and Fieldsteel was indicted for grand lar- 
ceny, he found a refuge with Benesch. Fred 
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Gresham was Benesch’s St. Louis representative 
until his habit of depositing the firm’s checks to 
his own account made the connection unprofitable 
for Benesch. Now Gresham is running his own 
oil scheme in New York under the name of 
Herrick & Company. Another associate is Fred. 
L. Kriebel, who has handled Benesch’s promo- 
tions in Los Angeles and Chicago. Kriebel re- 
ceived his early training with Wintemute, who 
has been convicted of fraud, and won his spurs 
with the promotion of the Rector Gas Lighting 
Company. When the checks of the company 
began to come back from the bank marked 
“insufficient funds,’ Kriebel quietly departed 
for the West. At last report, he was selling 
“carefully selected investment securities” in 
Chicago, and working the partial payment 
game. 

If the operations of these pirates of promotion 
did not result in such great losses to the public 
in the aggregate—usually to those who can 
least afford to lose—and did not cause such dam- 
age to legitimate investment business, both by 
the misdirection of savings and by the under- 
mining of public confidence, a study of their 
methods would be humorous. S. E. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Prudential Securities Company, 
formerly of Chicago, but now of Houston, Tex., 
after one of his visits to Texas last November, 
reported to all his “dear friends” that he had 
made the acquaintance of a hermit who claimed 
to know the whereabouts of a great lake of oil. 
“After spending two days testing and investigat- 
ing his theory, and satisfying myself that he is 
correct,’ Cox said, “I am willing to stake my last 
dollar that he is right.””, Yet a few months later 
he must have forgotten the hermit, for he wrote: 
“During the last four months the Prudential 
Oil & Refining Company has been in control 
of a machine which locates the oil, thus eliminat- 
ing every possibility of failure that has formerly 
been the bugaboo of the oil business. . . . It 
is almost impossible for the human mind to con- 
ceive of the money in unlimited millions of dollars 
that will come to the coffers of the Prudential 
Oil & Refining Company as a result of this 
machine.” Nevertheless, in about two months 
more Cox had laid his Prudential Oil & Refining 
promotion on the shelf and was offering “ preor- 
ganization shares” in the $10,000,000 Bankers 
Underwriting Syndicate at 5 cents a share. As 
this new promotion is to have the use of the “oil 
finder,” its profits will undoubtedly be as un- 
limited as Cox’s literature. 


(In the January World’s Work will be disclosed the methods used by the Pirates of Promotion in 


the industrial field.) 














JUGOSLAVIA 


The New Great State of the Balkans, Comprising the Serbs, Croats, and the Slovenes 


BY 


GEORGE MacADAM 


F THE many changes in the map of 

Europe, that seem imminent as 

the result of the Great War, none 

has a greater appeal to the historic 

imagination, none will be more 

potent in maintaining the future peace equilib- 

rium of Europe, than the creation of a united 
Jugoslavic nation. 

If the current of world events continues to 
follow its present course, there will be erected 
on the western half of the Balkan Peninsula, with 
the Danube and the Drave rivers on the north 
and Greece and Albania on the south, a new na- 
tion with an area of approximately 100,000 
square miles (almost half the size of continental 
France) and a population of more than 12,000,000 
(more than one third as many as live in continen- 
tal Italy). 

A united Jugoslavia will mean the national 
_ unification of a people who, though they have 
occupied this same territory for more than a 
thousand years—ethnically compact, homogene- 
ous and enduring—have never before known 
national unity. 

The Jugoslavs have lived in one of the bloodiest 
battle-arenas of the world—where the civilization 
of the West has met and struggled with the civil- 
ization of the East. Their land has been overrun 
from the West, from the East. As the spoils of 
war, it has been divided and redivided. Their 
conquerors have set one against the other. Re- 
ligion, too, has divided them, and, for political 
purposes, the effort has been made to keep its 
prejudices fanned to white heat. 

And thus, if the map of Europe is re-made ac- 
cording to present plans, a united Jugoslavia will 
be one of the most striking examples of the crea- 
tion of a nation founded upon racial kinship, 
whose boundaries are fixed by ethnic limitation. 

The greater part of the Balkan Peninsula is a 
land of mountains. With only a few breaks 
in the wall, the formidable Dinaric Alps shut it in 
from the Adriatic Sea on the west, just as the 
Balkan Mountains enclose it on the northeast. 
Between these two ranges 


country afearfully heavy toll in blood and anguish: 
this network is cut from north to south by the val- 
ley of the Morava River flowing northward into 
the Danube, and the valley of the Vardar flowing 
southward into the Gulf of Saloniki. This natural 
corridor through the mountains, leading from the 
plains of Hungary to the A:gean Sea, is met by 
another natural corridor—that formed by the 
valley of the Maritza River—which leads east- 
ward to the plains extending to the Bosphorus. 
From time immemorial, these valleys have 
been the cross-roads of the continents of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. They were traveled by 
the trader and the warrior, by the hordes of 
peace and the hordes of war, ‘To-day, these 
valleys are the routes of the vital Balkan railroads, 
the one leading from Belgrade to Saloniki, the 
other, from Belgrade to Constantinople, link 
in the Berlin-Bagdad Railroad. From both a 
military and commercial standpoint, the country 
commanding these valleys is one of the key- 
positions of the world. The possession of this 
country was all that Germany needed to material- 
ize into a reality her long-cherished dream of 
world-domination by means of a far-flung Mittel 
Europa; and it was to obtain possession of this 
country, that Germany started the Great War. 
The Slavs made their first appearance in the 
Balkan Peninsula in the sixth century A.p. Like 
the Celts, the Goths, and the Huns who had 
preceded them during the previous five or six 
centuries, the Slavs came as a devastating visita- 
tion of wild men from the North. They came 
under the leadership of the Avars, a justly dreaded 
tribe of Asiatic origin. Before these recurring 
tides of barbarism, both the Greek and the 
Roman civilization had melted away, the penin- 
sula north of the Aigean being left a desolate 
waste. In 559, the Avars and Slavs attacked 
Constantinople, and though they were defeated, 
they retained control, under Avar leadership, of 
the hinterlands. In 626, the invaders again 
attacked Constantinople. ‘But they got to quar- 
reling among themselves and were again forced 
to retreat. The Avars 
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PRONUNCIATION OF SERBO-CROAT WORDS 


now disappeared from the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

But the Slavs remained. 
During their joint occu- 


j = y in English “you.” 
Z = in French “jour.” 
nj = nin English “new.” 
sug" * “go” 
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WHERE THE SOUTHERN SLAVS ARE 


The section in color is inhabited by Slavic peoples. 


establish has already won the recognition of some of the Allies 


pancy with the Avars, the Slavs had spread 
over the Balkan Peninsula, from the region north 
of the Danube and the sources of the Save and 
Drave rivers in the Alps, to the coastal region 
of the A2gean and the borders of Albania, from 
the Balkan Mountains to the shores of the 
Adriatic. And despite centuries of invasion, 
war, conquest, oppression, and commercial 
strangulation, they have so remained ever since. 
Early in their settlement of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, the Jugoslavs broke up into tribes which 
gradually resolved themselves into three big 
groups: the Serbs, the Croats, and the Slovenes. 
These groups, with little infiltration, have con- 
tinued until to-day; and so also have these 
groups continued to occupy their old territories. 


These Serbs, Croats, Montenegrins, and Slovenes are blood kin to the 
Slavs of Russia and Bohemia but differ from them somewhat in appearance as well as’speech. The state which they aspire to 


The Serbs are numerically much the stronger of 
the Jugoslavs. They occupy the modern King- 
dom of Serbia (including Old Serbia and Northern 
Macedonia), Montenegro, and most of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Dalmatia, and the districts 
north of the Danube—Batka and Banat. The 
Croats are second in numerical strength. They 
occupy Croatia, Slavonia, and the western parts 
of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia. The 
Slovenes, who number only about a million and a 
half, occupy Carniola, Southern Carinthia, South- 
ern Styria, and a portion of Istria. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such thing as a 
“Jugoslav.” It is simply a handy term of 
inclusion, invented for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing under one name the Slavs of this region from 
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A SCENE IN ALBANIA NEAR SCUTARI 


After the Balkan War, Germany and Austria, bent on keeping Southern Slav commerce from the Adriatic, threatened a 
world war if Albania was not erected into a state. They put William of Wied on the throne to strengthen their Bulgarian 


alliance, for William was a relative of the Bulgarian queen 


MOSTAR, THE CAPITAL OF HERZEGOVINA 
Is the gateway through which all heavy traffic from this district must pass to reach the sea. It also commands the railroad 
from Sarajevo to Ragusa. Austria’s seizure of Herzegovina roused the fear of the Serbs not only that Austria might next annex 
their country but that their commercial strangulation would soon be completed by Austrian control of seaports 
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WHERE THE BULGAR ARMIES WERE SPLIT 
The French and Serbs driving north from Saloniki took Uskub which occupies a picturesque and strategically important 
position on the Vardar, the valley of which severs two mountain ranges which bar the way to Bulgaria. Uskub is the junction 
point of the railroads from Nish and Mitrovitza to Saloniki 











DURAZZO, THE FAMOUS OLD ALBANIAN SEAPORT 
The Bay of Durazzo is a great natural outlet for Serbia and Albania. In ancient times it was one of the great ports of 
the Roman world, but its former prosperity and usefulness have been crushed. Last October, the Austrians were driven out 
by Allied troops and warships 
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other Slavs. The word “Suden-Slav”’ (“South- 
Slav’) is said to have been made in Germany, 
and accepted by the Croats who have been more 
or less subject to German culture, and by them 
translated into the Slavic (“jug,”’ in Slavic, means 
“the South”). But ask one of these people what 
he is, and not one of them will tell you that he 
is a Jugoslav. The Serb will proudly tell you 
that he is a Serb; the Croat, that he is a Croat; 
and the Slovene, that he is a Slovene. 

But despite this division into these old and 
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.Roman Catholics. 


for the most part, the Serbs were and are Ortho- 
dox; and the Croats and Slovenes were and are 
This fact has been artfully 
played upon to keep the Croats and Slovenes 
loyal to Austria-Hungary. 

The Serbs can boast of two periods of indépen- 
dencev one mediaeval, the other modern. The 
first began in the twelfth century, and lasted 
well on into the fifteenth century. Included 
within this stretch is the most lustrous period 
of Serb independence: the reign of the great 











CATTARO, THE NATURAL OUTLET FOR MONTENEGRIN PRODUCTS 


In 1814, Austria seized and strongly fortified this port. 


By restricting commerce at this and other Adriatic ports, Austria has 


been able to strangle the economic development of the Southern Slavs 


well-maintained groups, they all use practically 
the same language, Slovene merely being a dia- 
lect of the Serbo-Croat. 

The differences between the various groups of 
Jugoslavs are those that have grown out of reli- 
gion and politics. The Slavs of the Balkans had 
early been converted to Christianity. A point 
of great historic significance was the dividing 
line of the two dioceses—Italy and Dacia— 
which ran through Bosnia from north to south. 
In the eleventh century, when the Church divided 
between the jurisdiction of Rome and of Con- 
stantinople, those who lived to the east of this 
diocesan line went with the Greek Orthodox, 
those who lived to the west of it went with the 
Roman Catholic. The split, of course, was not 
quite so sharply drawn as this geographical line: 





Stephen DuSan who extended his empire until it 
reached from the Adriatic in the west to the 
Maritza River in the east, from the Danube to 
the A:gean. After the death of Dusan, the 
Serbs were unable to beat off the Turks invading 
from the south. But they did not succumb in- 
gloriously: it was not until after the middle of 
the fifteenth century that the last remnant of 
the old Serb Empire passed under Ottoman 
rule. 

The Serbian emancipation from Turkish rule 
was initiated in 1804. There then began a series 
of wars and treaties, which, stretching over a 
period of thirty years, finally resulted, in Serbia 
being recognized as an autonomous principality 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. Serbia now 
entered upon a period of internal organization 


























and development. With the increase of her 
military strength, we find the principality en- 


gaging ina number of campaigns to free the Serbs . 


beyond its borders: In 1848, when the Serbs 
in southern Hungary rose against the Magyars; 
and again in 1876, when an anti-Turkish rebellion 
broke out in Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1877, 
Serbia joined with Russia in making war on 
Turkey. Montenegro was already at war with 
the latter. By the Treaty of Berlin both Serbia 
and Montenegro achieved complete independence, 
and the territory of both was considerably en- 
larged. 

By the cynical terms of this treaty, among 
other things, the administration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was “temporarily”’ given over to 
Austria-Hungary; and Montenegro was given a 
strip of coast with the small towns of Antivari 
and Dulcigno, both commercially useless, while 
Budua, commercially useful, was given to Austria- 
Hungary which already possessed Cattaro and 
the rest of Dalmatia. 

The formation of her political districts and their 
representation, the restrictions upon trade, and 
the official discouragement of any increase in 
the very limited transportation facilities, were 
patent evidence that Austria-Hungary was aiming 
at the political and economic extinction of the 
Jugoslavs. 

“The Serbs in Serbia were the only ones who 
could claim to be free,”’ says Nevill Forbes, “but 
even this was a freedom entirely dependent on 
the economic malevolence of Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey. Cut up in this way by the hand 
of fate into such a number of helpless fragments, 
it was inevitable that the Serb race, if it possessed 
any vitality, should attempt, at any cost, to 
piece some, if not all, of them together and form 
an ethnical whole which, economically and politic- 
ally, should be mistress of her own destinies. It 
was equally inevitable that the policy of Austria- 
Hungary should be to anticipate or definitively 
render any such attempt impossible, because 
obviously the formation of a large South Slav 
state, by cutting off Austria from the Adriatic 
and eliminating from the Dual Monarchy all the 
valuable territory between the Dalmatian Coast 
and the River Drave, would seriously jeopardize 
her position as a great power.” : 

The Pan-Slav movement began to take definite 
shape. About 1906 those elements in Slavonia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia which favored a closer 
union of the Serbs of these districts, formed the 
Serbo-Croat . coalition party. Its scope was 
limited at first, but it soon widened. The govern- 
ments of Austria-Hungary endeavored to counter- 
act this movement by the activities of a vast, 
secret, political system. 
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In October, 1906, Baron Aehrenthal became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Vienna, and he 
immediately instituted a strong anti-Slav policy. 


In October, 1908, he announced the formal 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary. The arrests of members of the Serbo- 
Croat coalition party, accused of aiding the Pan- 
Serb movement, grew more numerous. Then 
came those infamous efforts to stir up the old 
religious discord between the Serbs and the 
Croats; the notorious Agram high treason trial, 
and the still more notorious Friedjung trial. 
The disgraceful discomfiture of the government 
in both of these trials, and the revelation of its 
nefarious intrigues, served to rally all the ele- 
ments throughout the Serb and Croat provinces 
of the Dual Monarchy. 

Then came the splendid offensives of the Serb- 
ian army in the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. 
The moral victory which Serbia had achieved 
in the Agram and Friedjung trials, was now 
crowned by brilliant military victory. Serbia 
became the recognized leader of the Jugoslavs. 

When the Great War came, a number of promi- 
nent Jugoslavs, recognized representatives of 
public opinion, were either abroad or effected 
their escape from their oppressed provinces. 
They rallied in London and elected a committee 
which has become known as the Committee of 
London. Dr. Ante Trumbic, President of the 
Croat National Party in the Diet of Dalmatia, 
late Mayor of Spalato, and late Member for 
Zara in the Austrian Parliament, was chosen 
President of the committee. Its sixteen other 
members included representatives from practic- 
ally every Jugoslav province. 

This committee “set themselves a great task, 
a sacred duty—laid upon them by the difficult 
and painful position in which their race is placed 
at present—the duty of informing the govern- 
ments and the public opinion of their friends and 
allies among the nations of the actual condition 
of affairs in such Jugoslav countries as have the 
misfortune to be under Austrian rule, and of the 
just aspirations of their nation. Our race, var- 
iously known as Serb, Croat, and Slovene, is, 
nevertheless, despite three different names, but 
one people—the Jugoslavs. Our programme con- 
sists of the deliverance of all Jugoslavs from the 
Austrian yoke, and union with our free brothers 
in Serbia and Montenegro in one united state.” 

This programme was given a more official and 
specific character at the subsequent Conference 
of Corfu. The more important of these declara- 
tions are as follows: 

1. The State of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes—who 
also are known by the name of Southern Slavs or Jugo- 
slavs—shall be a free and independent kingdom, whose 
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territory shall be indivisible and all these three-named 
co-nationals shall have a single allegiance. This state 
shall be a constitutional monarchy, democratic and 
parliamentary, having at its head the dynasty Kara- 
georgevic, which has always shared the national senti- 
ments and has put above all the liberty and the will 
of the people; 

2. The name of this state shall be “‘The Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes”; and the sovereign 
shall bear the title of “King of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes”’; 

5. The three national denominations; Serb, Croat, 
and Slovene, are legally on an equal footing in the 
kingdom, and every one can use them freely at any 
occasion of public life and before all authorities; 

10. The Adriatic Sea—in the interest of liberty and 
equal rights of all nations—shall be free and open to all; 

12. The elections of the representatives of the na- 
tional parliament shall be by universal, equal, direct, 
and secret vote; the same applies for the election in 
the municipalities and other administrative institu- 
tions. The vote will take place in each municipality ; 

13. The'constitution, established after the conclusion 
of peace by the constituting assembly, elected by uni- 
versal, direct, and secret suffrage, will serve as a basis 
for the whole life of the state; it will be the beginning 
and the end of all authority and all rights by which the 
whole national life will be regulated. The constitution 
will give the people the possibility of exercising its par- 
ticular energies in the local autonomous districts de- 
limited by the natural, social, and economic conditions. 
The constitution must be adopted in its entirety by a 
certain majority, as ordered by the constituting assem- 
bly. The constituting assembly, as well as the laws 
voted by it, shall be valid only after the King’s sanction. 


This document was signed by Mr. N. Pashitch, 
the Prime Minister of Serbia, and Dr. Trumbic, 

In April, 1918, in answer to the call of the 
Italian Committee, there was held at Rome the 
“Congress of the Oppressed Races of Austria- 
_ Hungary.” The meeting included delegations of 
Italians, Czechoslovaks, Rumanians, Jugoslavs, 
Serbs, and Poles, together with representatives of 
the Allied Nations. After two days of delibera- 
tions, the following resolutions were adopted: 


The representatives of the nationalities wholly or 
partly subject to the domination of Austria-Hungary— 
Italians, Poles, Rumanians, Czechs, Jugoslavs—have 
united in affirming as follows the principles by which 
their common action shall be guided: 

1. Each of these peoples proclaims its right to estab- 
lish its own nationality and state unity and to 
attain full political and economic independence. 

2. Each of these peoples recognizes in the Austro- 

Hungarian Monarchy the instrument of Germanic 

domination and the fundamental obstacle to the 

realization of its aspirations and its rights. 
3. The assembly consequently recognizes the ne- 





cessity for a common struggle against the common | 
oppressors in order that each people may attain - 


its complete liberation and complete national 
unity as a single, free state. 

The representatives of the Italian people and the 

Jugoslav people are agreed in particular as follows: 

1. As regards the relations between the Italian Na- 
tion and the nation of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (known also under the name of Jugoslav 
Nation), the representatives of the two peoples 
recognize that the unity and independence of the 
Jugoslav Nation is a vital interest of Italy, just as 
the completion of Italian nationality is a vital 
interest of the Jugoslay Nation. And, therefore, 
the representatives of the two peoples pledge 
themselves to use their utmost effort to the end 
that during the war and at the moment of peace 
these aims of the two peoples may be fully attained 
in their entirety. 

. They affirm that the liberation of the Adriatic 
Sea and its defense against every actual and event- 
‘ual enemy is a vital interest of the two peoples. 

3. They pledge themselves to resolve amicably in the 
interest of future good and sincere relations be- 
tween the two peoples, the various territorial 
controversies on the basis of nationality and 
the rights of peoples to decide their own fate— 
and in such a manner as not to injure the vital 
interests of the two nations—to be defined at the 
moment of peace. 

4. The nucleus of one people which may have to be 
included within the frontiers of the other shall be 
guaranteed the right to have their own language, 
culture, and moral and economic interests re- 
spected, 


N 


After the Congress a delegation visited the 
Prime Minister of Italy, Professor Orlando, who 
addressed them at length, congratulating them 
on the accord that had marked the whole conven- 
tion. In his address, he-said: “I can tell you that 
no other people can understand you as we do and 
admire you and feel for you intense sympathy 
because no other people can understand as we 
do your sorrows and your aspirations, your suffer- 
ings and your hopes.” . 

Here we have the chief forces which are making, 
or are apparently making, for the welding of the 
Jugoslavs into a compact, strong nation—a nation 
that, in agreement with an Italy also compact and 
strong, could bar any future effort that either 
Teuton or Magyar, or the old Teuton-Magyar 
partnership itself, could make to break through 
to the Adriatic, the A2gean, or the Bosphorus. 
If these programmes and resolutions are accepted 
at their face value, it would seem that there is at 
last to be peace in the Balkans, an end to the 
Teuton-Magyar dream of Mittel Europa. 
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The Life of General 
Pershing 


WEST POINT DAYS 


Won the Highest Commission Possible.in Each Class, on Account of His Soldierly Qualities 
—A Strict Disciplinarian Who Was Also Popular—His Graduation—First Army Post 


BY 


GEORGE MacADAM 


T WAS at West Point that young Pershing 
gave the first definite evidence of his 
measure. In that place of exacting stand- 
ards, of acid tests, where all advan- 
tages of birth, wealth, and influence are 

lopped off, where each cadet stands upon his 
own two feet, the youngster from Linn County, 
Mo., was recognized, both by his class- 
mates and by the military staff, as one who 
had the rare quality of leadership. This fact 
is established by the contemporary records 
of Pershing’s class, the Class of ’86. 

Judged by the Army officers at the Academy 
—that inexorable disciplinarian, General Wesley 
Merritt, was ‘superintendent at the time— 
Pershing was given the highest rank in the 
Cadet Battalion that it was possible for him 
to have in each of the three years that he could 
be either an officer or a non-commissioned 
officer. : 

Judged by his classmates, Pershing, after 
he had been in the Academy only a few months, 
was unanimously chosen class president. No 
other cadet was even put in nomination. Be- 
fore graduation, another election was held to 
effect a permanent class organization. Per- 
shing was continued in office, an honor he holds 
to this day. 

When Pershing attended West Point, the 
cadets made up four companies, or one bat- 
talion. The Commandant of Cadets was an 
Army officer, and each company was also 
commanded by an Army officer. These men 
were the tactical officers, familiarly known 
among the cadets as “Tacs.” But the officers 
and non-commissioned officers were selected 
from among the cadets. Provided a cadet 
was not neglectful of his studies, academic 
rank had little to do with the selection. It 
was based almost entirely on a cadet’s soldierly 





qualifications—his military personality, his bear- 
ing, his faculty for command, and above all, 


on his ability to enforce the rigid discipline 


of the Academy without fear or favor of his 
fellow cadets. The Captains and Lieutenants 
were chosen from the first or graduating class, 
the Sergeants from the second class, and the 
Corporals from the third or “yearling” class. 

When, according to these regulations, it 
became possible for Pershing to be a Corporal, 
he was made the Ranking Corporal of the 
battalion; when it became possible for him 
to be a Sergeant, he was made the Ranking 
ist Sergeant; and when it became possible 
for him to be a Lieutenant or a Captain, he was 
made the 1st Captain, the highest rank that a 
cadet can achieve at West Point. 

To appreciate the grade of moral courage 
that an efficient cadet officer needs, it must be 
realized that when military duties are not be- 
ing performed, officers and privates are barrack- 
mates, messmates, classmates. Good fellow- 
ship prevails among all, barring, of course, 
the “Plebes” or fourth classmen who for the 
good of their souls are kept in a state of humil- 
ity until they rise to the dignity of “yearlings.” 
It is not a common quality of character which 


makes it possible for a man to step abruptly - 


from the rdle of good fellow to that of strict 
disciplinarian. Looking through a few of the 
volumes (they make an eloquently long row) 
into which the old “orders” of the Comman- 
dant of Cadets have been bound, one comes 
across “orders” of which the following is 
typical: 


The appointment of Cadet R—— ‘as a Lieutenant 
in the Battalion of Cadets is hereby revoked. 

Cadet Lieutenant: “Failing to exert himself to pre- 
vent continued laughing and inattention on the part 
of cadets whom he had been ordered to superintend at 
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battalion drill.”’ Cadet R—— will serve 10 con- 


finements. 


Long after he was graduated from the Mil- 


itary Academy, General Merritt said of young 


Pershing: “He gave early promise of becoming 
the superb officer he is now known to be. He 
was earnest, ambitious, energetic, and manly.” 


A BETTER SOLDIER THAN SCHOLAR 


As a student at the Military Academy, Per- 
shing did not shine with the same lustre that 
he did as a soldier. Of course, to gain admis- 
sion to West Point, to last through its four 
years of daily cross-examinations at the black- 
board, its searching, semi-annual examinations, 
a youngster must be fairly apt at study. In 
the class of which Pershing was a member, 
admitted to the Academy on July 1, 1882, there 
were 104 men. Twelve had been dropped 
by the end of the first year.. The following 
year saw nine more dropped; the next year, 
five; and the last year, one. The class grad- 
uated seventy-seven men, an elimination of 
more then 25 per cent. of the men who began 
the course four years before. 

But among the men who lasted through those 
four grueling years, Pershing did not shine as 
a student. At the end of his “Plebe” year, 
his general order of merit in the class was 22; 
at the end of the third year, it had dropped to 
34; the following year he got it up to 31; and at 
graduation he stood thirtieth in his class. 

Mathematics is the fundamental study at 
the Academy. In this he was not brilliant, 
his merit being 226.8 in a possible maximum of 
300. In civil and military engineering he scored 
only a trifle better than he did in mathematics. 
Even in tactics his merit was only 76.8 in a 
possible maximum of too. His highest merit was 
in discipline where he made 183.7 in a possible 
maximum of 200. But in an institution whose 
discipline is cast in an iron mould, this record 
was not exemplary: of the seventy-seven men 
who graduated in this class, there were thirty- 
four whose merit in discipline was higher than 
Pershing’s, and of these, twenty achieved the 
maximum. Spanish was Pershing’s greatest 
stumbling block: in this he made only 37.5 in a 
possible maximum of 75. Doubtless he sang with 
spccial zest that verse of one of the class songs 
of ’-3, which ran: 


C*.! the Quercus and the Oakus, bedad, they nearly 
<..oke us, 
.\nd the Kyan’s method too; 
O.! Ordnance and Gunnery, are nothing else but 
i. .mery, 
And the liquid Spanish too. 


. 
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In those days there were no organized athletics 
at West Point, no baseball or football rivalry 
with the colleges, no great “Army-Navy Football 
Game.” There was then being written no West 
Point athletic history in which a cadet by star 
achievement could inscribe his name. So when 
one has told the military and academic standing 
of a cadet of those days, one has told practically 
all there is to be told of his history at the 
Academy as it was known to the authorities. 

But let discipline and routine be as rigid, as 
machine-like, as they can be made, it is impossible 
to get several hundred full-blooded youngsters 
together—in school building, in barracks, in 
camp—without having some ebulition of spirits. 
Despite the impressive array of men who made 
a “max” in discipline, life at West Point had its 
leaven of joyous tomfoolery. ‘Needless to say, 
it was incumbent upon the cadets to have this 
“on the side.” 

And so each cadet has two histories at the 
Academy, running side-by-side, with occasional 
unfortunate overlappings duly commemorated by 
“demerits’’: one, the history of endless recitations, 
drills, inspections, examinations, written by the 
hand of authority; the other, the history of pranks 
and larks and fellowship, which passes into the 
tradition of his class and gradually fades as the 
intervening years stretch in number. 


MEMORIES OF HIS LIFE AT WEST POINT 


Fortunately, there is extant a letter in which 
Pershing gives, all too briefly, his memories of his 
life at West Point. It was written to his class on 
its meeting in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of graduation. This letter throws 
light on sides of Pershing’s character little known 
to the public. | have, therefore, copied it in full. 


“Headquarters Department of Mindanao, 
“Zamboanga, P. I. 
“March 15, 1911. 
“To the Class of 1886, 
“U.S. Military Academy, 
“West Point, N. Y. 
“DEAR CLASSMATES: 

‘The announcement in the circular sent out 
by your committee, saying that I would write 
a letter of greeting to be read at the class 
reunion, imposes upon me a very pleasant obli- 
gation. It gives'me an opportunity as Class 
President to write you collectively, and to say 
many things that I would like to say if I were writ- 
ing to each individual. Above all, however, I 
am thus permitted to feel myself a real part of the 
reunion. This letter shall be a heartfelt and 
sincere word of greeting from the opposite side of 
the world. [| shall try to imagine myself among 
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"my post just at this time. 
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you around the banquet table, or perhaps again 
in the old tower room, first floor, first division, or 
familiarly even in the “usual place.” With 
this greeting | send also a word of explanation 
and regret for my absence, a few lines of remi- 
niscence and pages of affection and friendship, all 
recorded at random. 

“It is unfortunate indeed for me that higher 
authority has concluded that I should not leave 
This is a great disap- 
pointment to me. There is nothing that could 
equal the pleasure of meeting once more with old 
’*86—companions of my youth, the friendship for 
whom is, above all others, the dearest and most 
lasting. To be again for a few hours, as in the 
olden days at West Point, with those who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with me, and" | with them, 
through our four years, would be worth great 
sacrifice. The thought makes me long for cadet 
days again. I would gladly go back into the corps 
(although, of course, it has gone entirely to the 
dogs since we were cadets), and gladly (in spite 
of this) go through the whole course from begin- 
ning to end to be with you all as we were then. 
Life meant so much to us—probably more than 
it ever has since—when the soul was filled to the 
utmost with ambition and the world was full of 
promise. 

“The proudest daysof my life, with one ex- 
ception, have come to me in connection with West 
Point—days that stand out clear and distinct 
from all others. The first of these was the day 
I] won my appointment at Trenton, Mo., in 
a competitive examination with seventeen com- 
petitors. An old friend of the family happened 
to be in Trenton that day and, passing on the 
opposite side of the street, called to me and said, 
‘John, I hear you passed with flying colors.’ In 
all seriousness, feeling the great importance of 
my success, I naively replied in loud voice, ‘Yes, 
I did,’ feeling assured that no one had ever quite 
passed such a fine examination as | had. The 
next red-letter day was when | was elected Presi- 
dent of the Class of ’86. I didn’t know much 
about class presidents until the evening of our 
meeting to effect a class organization. To realize 
that a body of men for whom | had such an 
affectionate regard should honor me in this way 
was about all my equilibrium would stand. 
Another important day was when | made a cold 
max in Phil at June examination, under dear old 
Pete, with Arthur Murray as instructor. This was 
the only max I ever made in anything. | fairly 
floated out of the library and back to barracks. 
The climax of days came when the makes were 
read out on graduation day in June, 1885. Little 
Eddy Gayle smiled when I reported five minutes 
later.with a pair of captain’s chevrons pinned on 


my sleeves. No honor can ever come to equal 
that. 1 look upon it in the very same light to- 
day as I did then. Some way these days stand 
out and the recollection of them has always been 
to me a great spur and stimulus. 

“What memories come rushing forward to be 
recorded! It was at Colonel Huse’s school (now 
called ‘The Rocks’, I believe), with splendid old 
Caleb at its head, that several of us got the first 
idea of what we were really in for. De Shon, 
Frier, Winn, Andrews, Clayton, Billy Wright, 
Stevens, Legare, and the rest of us at Caleb’s used 
to wrestle with examinations of previous years 
and flyspeck page after page of stuff that we com- 
pletely forgot before plebe camp was over. 

This brings us up to a period of West Point life 
whose vivid impressions will be the last to fade. 
Marching into camp; piling bedding; policing com- 
pany streets of logs of wood carelessly dropped by 
upper classmen; pillow fights at tattoo, with Mar- 
cus Miller, sabre drawn, marching up and down 
superintending the plebe class policing up feathers 
from the general parade; light artillery drills; 
double timing around old Fort Clinton at morn- 
ing squad drill; Wiley Bean and the sad fate of 
his seersucker coat; midnight dragging; and the 
whole summer full of events can only be mentioned 
in passing. No one can ever forget his first guard 
tour with all its preparation and perspiration. 
] got along all right during the day, but at 
night on the color line my troubles began. Of 
course, I was scared beyond the point of properly 
applying any of my orders. A few minutes 
after taps, ghosts of all sorts began to appear 
from all directions. | selected a particularly 
bold one and challenged according to orders, 
‘Halt! who comes there?’ At that the ghost stood 
still in his tracks. | then said, ‘Halt! who stands 
therer’ whereupon the ghost who was carrying a 
chair, sat down, when I promptly said,‘Halt! who 
sits there?’ 

“After plebe camp came plebe Math and 
French. I never stood high in French and was 
prone to burn the midnight oil. One night Wal- 
cutt and Bentley Mott came in to joinme. My 
roommate, Lucy Hunt, was in bed asleep. Sud- 
denly we heard Flaxy, who was officer in charge, 
coming up the stairs, several steps at a time. 
Mott sprang across the hall into his room. | 
snatched the blanket from the window, turned out 
the light and leaped .into bed, clothing and all, 
while Walcutt, seeing escape impossible, gently 
woke Hunt, and in a whisper said, ‘Lucy, may I 
crawl under your bed?’ | paid the penalty by 
walking six hours of extra duty. 

“The rest of it—yearling camp and its release 
from plebedom; the first appearance in the riding 
hall of the famous ’86 New England Cavalry; 
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furlough and the return up the Hudson on the 
Mary Powel!; second year class, with its increasing 
responsibilities and dignity—must all be passed 
with slight notice. While the days were not 
always filled with unalloyed pleasure, to be sure, 
yet no matter how distasteful anything else may 
have been up to that time, there is none of us who 
would not gladly live first-class camp over 
again—summer girls, summer hops, first-class 
privileges, possible engagements, twenty-eighth 
hop, then the home stretch. As we look back 
from the distance of a quarter of a century the 
years went by all too rapidly. 

“The career of ’86 at West Point was in many 
respects remarkable. There were no cliques, no 
dissensions; and personal prejudices or selfishness, 
if any existed, never came to the surface. From 
the very day we entered, the class as a unit has 
always stood for the very best traditions of West 
Point. The spirit of old West Point existed to 
a higher degree in the Class of ’86 than in any 
class since the war. The West Point under 
Merritt, Michie, and Hasbrouck was still the West 
Point of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Schofield, 
and Howard. The deep impression these great 
men made during their visits to West Point in 
our day went far to inspire us with the soldier’s 
spirit of self-sacrifice, duty, and honor. These 
characteristics were carried with us into the 
Army and have marked the splendid career of the 
class during the past twenty-five years. The 
Class of ’86 has always been known in the 
Army and is known to-day as a class of all-round 
solid men—men capable of ably performing any 
duty and of loyally fulfilling any trust. The 
individual character of each man has made itself 
felt upon his fellows in the Army from the start. 
In civil life, as professional men, or as men of 
affairs, wherever placed, the Class of ’86 has 
always made good. Well may we congratulate 
ourselves, upon reaching this quarter-century 
milestone, on the achievements of the class. 

“If I thought you would listen longer, I should 
continue, but the evening will be full of song and 
reminiscence. Those of us out here will assemble 
in Manila and wish we were with you at West 
Point. It may be that age and experience will 
prevent a repetition of the lurid scenes enacted 
at the class dinner in New York in ’86. Yet when 
you feel time turn backward and the hot blood of 
those days again courses through your veins, 
there is no telling what may happen. Still all 
will be for the glory of the Class and will be con- 
doned. Then, here’s to the Class of ’86, wives 
and sweethearts, children and grandchildren, 
your health and your success. 

“Always affectionately 


yi Mae A 
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In going about among his old classmates, 
gathering impressions and anecdotes of Pershing, 
the cadet, I founda striking echo of the impressions 
and anecdotes that I gathered from those who 
knew him as a boy in Laclede. Two classmates, 
one now a colonel, the other a major-general, used 
the very phrase that I had heard only a few weeks 
before from Perry Floyd, the Laclede blacksmith: 
“Pershing was dependable.” Another classmate, 
now a brigadier-general, said: “ He was solid—the 
sort of fellow that you feel you can always count 
on.” And so it ran, all sounding, in one way or 
another, the note of reliability. 


A PICTURE PAINTED BY HIS CLASSMATES 


Here is a picture of Cadet Pershing, pieced out 
with phrases gathered from his classmates: “He 
was taller than the majority of cadets. Even at 
West Point he stood out for his soldierly bearing.” 
“He always had a set to his jaw—his determina- 
tion was apparent.”” “He had a native dignity— - 
a way of carrying himself that was unusual in a 
youngster.” , 

Here is a side light on another characteristic: 
“John was a splendid horseman.” (It is a mem- 
ber of the Class of ’87, talking.) “ Many’s the 
time I’ve watched him. He would do anything 
that required grit and strength and skill. But 
I never saw him do anything spectacular, never 
anything that required foolhardiness. I don’t 
think he has that quality or defect—call it what 
you will—that makes the top-notch aviator.” 
This same man recalls that “at gymnastics John 
excelled in all things that require great strength 
of arms and shoulders.” 

As a cadet officer, the men who drilled under 
him, speak of him as “strict but absolutely fair”’; 
“nothing of the martinet about him—strict but 
only to the point of efficiency”’; “he was a discip- 
linarian, but human, not a machine.” 

“In his military duties,” says one of his class- 
mates, “he was never afraid of himself. He 
always had entire command of himself and the 
situation. But in the classroom it was different: 
there I’ve seen him show a lack of self-confidence. 
I can remember in our plebe year one of our text- 
books was ‘English Lessons for English People.’ 
I haven’t the slightest notion of what a ‘pseudo- | 
metaphor’ is, but | recall, just as though it 
happened yesterday, that Pershing was called 
on to explain it in all its ramifications. Immedi- 
ately it was apparent that Pershing knew nothing 
about it, but he didn’t want to own up to his ignor- 
ance. And so he floundered about, the sweat 
standing out on his forehead. Finally the in- 
structor said. ‘Well, Mr. Pershing, what is a 
pseudo-metaphor?’ Pershing took out his handker- 
chief, mopped his brow, but couldn’t say a word. 











That failure bothered 
him: he was afraid it 
would hurt his stand- 
ing so that he wouldn’t 
get through the Acad- 
emy. 

“Another time when 
Pershing went down in 
French, | found him up 
in his room one Satur- 
day afternoon (the only 
part of the week that a 
cadet has to himself) 
boneing French. He 
was. feeling very des- 
pondent. In our second 
class year, Pershing and 
I lived together. He 
wasn’t doing well in 
tactics and he was very 
much worried. | can’t 
recall a cadet who took 
failure in anything as 
seriously as Pershing 
did. 

“He was once called 
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at it if he caught a 
plebe in any laxness. 
I remember—it was in 
the summer camp of 
’°85—I was sitting one 
night with Pershing in 
his tent. It was a hop 
night and everybody 
else had gone to the 
dance, except, of course, 
the plebes who were 
not allowed such priv- 
ileges. In those days 
it was a rule that a 
plebe when moving 
about the camp had to 
take the position of the 
soldier —shoulders 
back, hands at the 
seams of his trousers, 
palms forward. A 
plebe, thinking his 
classmen had the camp 
to themselves, went 
swaggering by, should- 
ers Slouched, arms 








before General Merritt, 
the Superintendent. 
‘Mr. Pershing,’ said the 
General, ‘I don’t know 
that you are careless 
but you will have to be more careful.” That 
bothered Pershing a lot. He couldn’t figure out 
the import of it, and had to conclude that it was 
just inconsistency on the part of the ‘Supe.’”’ 

As a “plebe”’ Pershing had his share of ‘‘devil- 
ing” by the upper classmen. Occasicnally it was 
pretty robust. In his letter to the Cl:.ss, he men- 
tions “dragging.”” This consisted o: seizing a 
sleeping man by the heels, yanking him out of 
bed, preferably on a rainy night, and dragging 
him the length of the “company street.’’ Occas- 
ionally the street was lined with men who helped 
the weeping heavens by contributions from their 
tent water-buckets. So far as his classmates 
can recall, Pershing always accepted with good 
temper such “deviling’”’ as came his way. None 
of them remembers thai wiih him “the situation 
became so unduly personal” that it had tobe 
settled according to the old Anglo-Saxon code. 

One thing, however, stands out very clearly in 
their memories, and that is that when Pershing 
got at the other end of the “deviling” game, he 
administered the devilment with a very lavish 
hand. 

“ Pershing was a champion at deviling plebes,”’ 
recalled a major-general, the happy light of cadet 
days in his eyes. “He was particularly efficient 
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CADET PERSHING 


Stood thirtieth in his class at West Point as a student but 
first in soldierly qualities so that he won the highest com- 





swinging. Pershing 
jumped out and con- 
fronted that amazed 
cadet, and | assure you 
that his language and 
manner were such as to make that plebe realize 
the enormity of his offense. 

“There was a theory—very popular with the 
upper classmen—that a plebe should be drilled to 
accentuate the position of the soldier, so that when 
he relaxed he would take a good attitude. Per- 
shing was strong for this form of discipline.” 

As the inventor of the “jumping jack,” 
Pershing made a signal contribution to the happi- 
ness of the upper classmen. The inspiration 
came to him in this same summer camp of ’85, 
when Pershing was a cadet captain. He would 
get a line of plebes out in one of the “company 
streets,” perhaps twenty or thirty of them, 
standing one behind the other. He had them 
“count off”? so that each one knew whether he 
was “odd” or “even” in the line. Then, when 
Pershing pulled an imaginary string in one direc- 
tion, all the “odd’’ plebes would have to throw 
their arms out at stiff right angles to their bodies; 
when the imaginary string was pulled in the 
opposite direction, the “odd” men would drop 
their arms, and the “even” men would jump their 
legs out V-fashion. Then the imaginary string 
would be again pulled in the first direction, and 
the legs would jump in and the arms jump out. 
The plebes, of course, had to execute tiese 
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THE CLASS OF ’86 AT WEST POINT 








“The Class of ’86 has always been known in the Army, and is known to-day, as a Class of all-round, solid men—men capa- 
ble of ably performing any duty and of loyally fulfilling any trust.” General Pershing is the ninth man from the left in the 


row next to the top 


jumping-jack manoeuvres with absolute mili- 
tary precision. If a tactical officer happened 
by, Pershing immediately forgot his imagi- 
nary string and was engaged in drilling the 
men. 

We must go back for a moment from this 
summer camp of ’85, to furlough, the ten weeks 
of liberty that each class gets when it is half way 
through the four years’ course. 

“We donned our ‘cits,’’”’ writes the class his- 
torian, “and were off, actually off. Most of 
us went by boat to New York, where we had a 
class dinner, and where we had toasts, real 
toasts, that were drunk in something else be- 
sides water or lemonade. Our liberty was new, we 
hardly knew what to do with it at first. . . 
And we went our several ways to our homes to 
be eulogized and entertained, and to learn what 
wonderful fellows we were.” 

Pershing went to his home in Laclede. His 
boyhood friend, Charlie Spurgeon says: “We 
went out into the woods and lay down on the 
grass in the shade and talked over old times. - I 
asked him how he liked the Army and he said he 


believed he would have to take up law, although 
he intended finishing the remaining two years of 
his military course. 

“*This country is at peace now and it’s going 
to stay at peace,’ he said. “There won’t be a 
gun fired in the next hundred years. The Army 
‘is no place for me in peace times. I’d start in 
as a second lieutenant and I’d get to be a first 
lieutenant only when the first lieutenant died. 
The world is going to be too peaceful in the 
future to make the Army look promising as a 
career.’”’ 

That this attitude toward a military career 
continued, is shown by the fact that Pershing 
and four of his classmates, during their last year 
in the Academy, planned to form a partnership 
after graduation, for an irrigation development 
in Oregon. One of the number was to resign 
from the Army, and the others were to carry him 
until the scheme was got on a paying basis. Then 
all were to resign and devote their time to the 
partnership. The scheme never got beyond the 
cadet-conversation stage. 

“At last, with a rush,” again to quote the class 
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CADET BARRACKS WHERE PERSHING LIVED 


“The proudest days of my life, with one exception, have come to me in connection with West Point—days that stand out clear 
and distinct from all others” . 


historian, “came our final examinations, our final 
drills, and our graduation. We all remem- 
ber our final ride to New York on the boat and 
our class supper at Delmonico’s. Can we not 
still see ‘General’ Walcutt in the balcony at- 
tempting to deliver an oration, and succeeding 
in making most eloquent gestures but not being 
able to make himself heard? Then we can re- 
member ‘Wiley’ Bean’s heartfelt eulogy of John 
Pershing and. Sam Reber’s attempt to dance 
on the table while several others were trying 
to tip it over. Also Joe Byron’s unsuccessful 
but very earnest effort to make one of the staid 
old waiters laugh. And Bobby Hirst with Oscar 
Freeland’s hat about his ears, indignantly de- 
manding that his diploma and sword be returned 
to him from the check room.” 

In the jollification attending their liberation 
from the long, hard grind at the Academy, there 
was just one note of sadness. A short time .be- 
fore graduation, one of their classmates, when 
the battalion was forming after supper to march 
back to barracks, had made an angry retort to 
a cadet sergeant, a second classman. On the 
morning of graduation day, the following “order”’ 
was issued: 


By order of the Academic Board the diploma of 
Cadet A——- J , Ist Class, will not be delivered 





to him to-day and Cadet J—— will not attend the 
Graduating exercises with the 1st Class. 


Moreover, the offending cadet was’ ordered 
under arrest: to remain in his tent, except for 
a three hours’ daily exercise period, until Septem- 
ber Ist. 

His offense was a serious breach of military 
discipline; but, in their own pride and happiness 
of graduation, his classmates thought the punish- 
ment was needlessly harsh. Their generous in- 
stincts got the better of their respect for discipline. 
So a few days after the class supper, we find a 
number of them, Pershing included, gathering 
in Washington, “to work out the plans formed 
in New York” (get a Senator to present to the 
President a petition asking for the immediate re- 
lease of their classmate and the granting of his 
commission in the Army). 

What success they had, can be judged by this 
extract from a letter written by one of them: 

“While riding home a few minutes ago | saw 
General and Mrs. Merritt sitting in front of me. 
I went over and spoke to them. Suddenly the 
General asked me if there had been a petition in 
Washington to release J——. ‘| said there had 
been. Whereupon he replied that the Secretary 
of War had said that if he knew who the young 
gentlemen were, he would have ordered them 
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EXTERIOR MESS HALL 


back to West Point to wear the gray longer and 
teach them discipline.”’ 


In the library at West Point there is a small 


volume containing letters from those of the Class 
of ’86 who were faithful to their promise to send, 
after they had reached their various posts, a re- 
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During Pershing’s West Point days 
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ARTILLERY DRILL 
“ My vivid impressions of West Point life will be the last to fade,” wrote General Pershing in 1911 


port of how the world had gone with them since 
graduation. Reading through this volume one 
gets a picture of a group of high-spirited, red- 
blooded youngsters, very much in love with the 
world which they had just been given liberty to 
enjoy, and just a littlke—a pardonable littl— 
in love with themselves. They went about, 
visiting in each others’ homes. And each home- 
town, particularly the young, petticoated part 
of it, rose to do them honor. 

From Fort Bayard, N. Mex., came Pershing’s 
contribution to this volume. Here is the greater 
part of it: 


March 9, 1887. 

You may “skin me for a late,’ and probably, you 
had better “‘rake me in for an absence,” leaving out 
this letter entirely. 

My summer was spent mostly at home [his folks 
had meanwhile moved from Laclede to Lincoln, Neb.] 
But, before reaching there, I, with several of the 
boys, was awhile in Washington. Walcutt, Dun- 
can, Bean, and I were guests of Charley Lyman. 
Brooks, Elliot, Proctor, Menoher, and Fowler were in 
the city at different times, all of us doing our best to 
work out the plans formed in New York, the result of 
which is known to all. 

We four, who were the guests of Major Lyman, 
together with Charley, had a private box at the theatre, 
and had a great time generally. 

Duncan was the originator of a good joke on Wiley 


, 


Bean, which happened on his arrival; but it is better 
perhaps to keep it for the class history. 

To fill out this letter I will tell one on Duncan. 
He, Walcutt, and I were sitting at a table in the Ebbitt 
House bar, Duncan having paid for the drinks. When 
the old darkey—Uncle John or Tom—came back with 
the change, Duncan put it in his pocket, and began a 
conversation with the old fellow, finally saying: ‘‘Uncle, 
can you tell a gentleman from Kentucky when you see 
him?” “Yes, sah,” replied the darkey. “Well, do 
you think I am from Kentucky?” “No, sah.” “Why 
do you think I am not?” “Cause they always leave 
the change on the plate, sah.’’ The darkey got the 
change. 

Walcutt and I left Washington about June 24th, Dun- 
can having gone the day before; Bean remaining in 
charge of affairs. I reached home about the 29th; 
staid there till August 1st; then roamed about until the 
12th,when {brought upinChicago. Walcutt, Sep Lewis, 
Mike Hartigan, and I did the town for five or six days, 
until the “‘General”’ suddenly left for home. Reaching 
my home, I remained until I left for the land of the 
burro, the cactus, and the tarantula. 

Bean made me a pleasant visit of three days, both 
of us expecting to meet Shattuck in Omaha, but much 
to our disgust,that gentleman telegraphed us that he 
could not stop. Duncan met us in Kansas City, re- 
porting Elliot W.G., and his baggage, lost somewhere 
in Missouri. At Fort Dodge, Kan., Pettit and Mott 
joined us, having many good stories about Boot Hill, 
and later in the day Sandy Harris wandered into our 
car, he also having been lost. 

A jollier crowd of young men than ours never traveled - 
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PERSHING’S PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The Army did not look promising as a career for Cadet Pershing and four of his classmates. 
Later he intended to be a lawyer. 


nership for an irrigation development in Oregon. 


over the A., T., and S. F., We told stories, sang class 
songs, cleaned out eating houses, fired at prairie dogs, 
hazed the peanut boy, and practically ran the train. , 

Our stories came to be such chestnuts that Bean 
bought an old-fashioned door-bell which was used as a 
chestnut bell, with which we had great fun, until Bean 
rang it on a cowboy, and the bell was retired. Dun- 
can left us at Albuquerque, N. Mex., the rest of us com- 
ing together as far as Deming, where | left for Silver 
City, reaching Bayard September 30th, where I met 
Capt. Wood, Rosey. Cabell, Old Crank Cole, the mar- 
ried old soul, Billie Biddle, and Tough Koehler who is 
my roommate. 


They planned to form a part- 
General Pershing seated 


This letter is much longer than I intended, but if you 

don’t think it fit for the waste basket, publish it. 
Your classmate 
J. J. PErsHiInG 
2d Lieut. 6th Cavalry. 

Thus, in small, all-too-quickly. disintegrating 
groups, the Class of ’86 scattered over the country 
reluctantly breaking the goodly fellowship of 
their cadet days. Within a six-month, one of 
this rollicking, “chestnut-bell”” group, Seward 
Mott, had been sent to his final bivouac by a 
renegade Apache. 








“The Life of General Pershing’ will be continued in the 
Wor.ip’s Work for January with the story of his experiences 
in the Indian Campaign in Arizona. 
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AN INDEPENDENT POLAND 


Why and How the Ancient Democratic Nation Should Be Resurrected for the Thirty-Five 
Million Poles Now Under Oppressive Foreign Rule 


BY 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


(Plenipotentiary of the Polish National Committee in America) 


LTHOUGH President 
spoken emphatically for an inde- 

pendent and reunited Poland, I 

think it must be difficult for Amer- 

icans to understand how deeply 

his utterances have touched Polish hearts, how 
profoundly they have stirred our gratitude. 
You have been free so long I fear you have 
come to take your freedom somewhat for granted. 
Can you, who for a century and a half have 
exercised the elective franchise, realize the 
unquenchable thirst for liberty that during 
a century and a half has consumed Poland? 
I want to present Poland’s democratic claims 
to your attention before | undertake a narrative 
of the steps by which she was dismembered: 
three acts of imperial banditry which, so any 
historian will tell you, are the blackest on the 
long criminal calendar of European diplomacy. 
We have been painted as an unstable and bel- 
licose nation, bordering upon anarchy when 
left to our own devices; your textbooks, drawn 
partly from German sources, have depicted 


us as always spoiling for a fight. And it is 


true that Poland has done much fighting. She 
has fought.a hundred wars, but not one for con- 
quest. All have been in self-defense, or in de- 
fense of justice, of Christianity. In 1241, at the 
Battle of Lignica, she threw back the Tartar 
invaders. In 1683, John Sobieski saved Europe 
from Ottoman dominion. Through five centuries 
Poland bore the brunt of Turkish arms, until 
she won the appellation of “the Buckler of 
Christendom.”” She has warred often for the 
liberty of others; and among the illustrious 
generals who fought for the independence of 
your own country, the only one who possessed 
no slaves was a Polish nobleman, Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko. 

Poland has been. the cradle of the world’s 
liberalism. She concluded, in 1413, a political 
union with Lithuania, an act of free union, 
proclaiming for the first time, in a document 
of almost evangelical beauty, the brotherhood 
of man. Two centuries and a half before 
England achieved a Habeas Corpus Act, three 
centuriés and a half before the French Declar- 


Wilson  has~ 


ation of the Rights of Man, Poland introduced, 
in 1430, her famous law, Neminem captivabimus 
nisi jure victim; she was first to provide that 
no man should be imprisoned unless legally 
convicted. Her Constitution of 1505 was the 
world’s primary application of a democratic 
parliamentary system. In 1573, she inaugurat- 
ed a virtual republic, its chief magistrate elected 
for life and called a king, but forbidden to lead 
the militia across the frontier except with the 
consent of the Senate. And in that very same 
year, the year, you remember, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Night, the Polish Senate provided freedom 
for ‘all creeds, the right of every man within 
its jurisdiction to worship as he chose. 

In those days Poland was what America 
is to-day, a refuge for all men oppressed and 
persecuted. Your country is a political descendant 
of the nation which, in 1208, first applied the 
elective franchise, and, in 1347, established the 
first complete civil code of Christian Europe. 

Poland’s enemies have had much to say 
about the excesses committed by our nobility. 
There is no need to discuss this at any length, 
but I may say that with the exception of a few 
almost feudal families, the Polish nobility was 
not an aristocratic class, but simply a privileged 
democracy. The Polish nobility was a vast 
body of men enjoying all civic and political 
rights, even some rather mediaeval privileges won 
by their ancestors or by themselves on battle- 
fields or in other public service. They were 
electors, voters. Everybody who distinguished 
himself in war, in statesmanship, in science, 
or even in art could become a nobleman, a voter. 
How democratically this was applied some facts 
and figures will attest: In 1847, in France, at the 
time of Louis Philippe, out of a nation of twenty- 
eight millions, there were but 150,000 voters; 
whereas two hundred years before that, in 
1647, Poland had nearly 300,000 voters in a 
nation of less than eleven millions. In England, 
before the famous Reform Bill of 1832, 2 per 
cent. only of the population enjoyed all polit- 
ical rights, while in 1732, 12 per cent. of the 
Polish population was in complete possession 
of those rights. And it may be said further to 
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the credit of our nobility that in the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century, our landowners of their 
own initiative began the emancipation of peas- 
ants from conditions of serfdom. 

This war has been fought to make the world 
safe for democracy. The causes of Poland’s 
partition lay in her democratic and progressive 
premiership. The causes cannot be found in 
any inherent anarchic predilection. There is 
always a tendency toward anarchy in accom- 
plishing the overthrow of autocratic establish- 
ments; but Poland’s momentous reforms were 
accomplished without revolution, without blood- 
shed, by unanimous vote, in quiet and dignity. 

The Polish executives, the kings, were limited 
in their power by an excessively liberal Con- 
stitution, and so were lacking in authority; the 
nation deprived of a permanent standing army, 
was an easy prey to: predacious neighbors; and 
her fertile plains, known in ancient times as 
the granary of Europe, afforded an added temp- 
tation to them. But the primary reason was her 
democratic temper, which aroused the suspicion 
and fear of near-by feudal despots. 


POLAND NOT A SMALL NATION 


Notwithstanding the fact that in this war 
nearly three million Polish-speaking soldiers 
have been forced into fratricidal combat, driven 
into battle by German and Austrian and Rus- 
sian conscription, to fight their cousins and 
brothers, many persons seem to believe Poland 
a small nation. They forget the magnitude of 
its historic domain and the numbers of its people. 
The Kingdom of Boleslaus the Great (992-1025) 
stretched from the Baltic Sea to the Carpathians. 
It included part of Saxony, the whole of Silesia, 
and stretched almost to Berlin. In 1772, when 
came the first dismemberment, Poland covered 
300,000 square miles, almost 100,000 miles more 
than the German Empire of to-day. Its popula- 
tion was eleven and a half millions. It ranks, in- 
deed, with Italy as the fifth European nation. 
Before the outbreak of this war there was a 
compact mass of 35,000,000 people in Europe 
speaking the Polish language; and whatever 
ruler might claim dominion over them, they were 
one: no mutilation of the national body, no 
cruelties or oppressions, could dissever the Poles 
in spirit. They remain to-day one nation in 
language and in aspirations, despite a century 
and a half of political slavery, and through all 
those years the love of liberty has burned with- 
in them as an inextinguishable flame. 

The name of Poland is derived from the word 
Pole, which in all Slavonic languages means 
a field, a plain; and it derives from the fact 
that the country lies in a vast productive plateau 
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of which the River Vistula is the centre, and which 
has the River Oder on the west and the River 
Dnieper on the east. This has been the home 
for centuries of the Poles. In the early days of 
the Ninth Century, before the eastern Slavonic 
country had been conquered by the Normans of 
Roesland and had received from them the name 
of Russia, the inhabitants of the country border- 
ed by the rivers Dnieper and Oder and those 
living in the Vistula and Warta districts were 
all known under the name of Polanie, Polans. 
The most ancient of Russia’s historical documents, 
the Chronicle of Nestor, dating from the begin- 
ning of the Twelfth Century, as well as the 
first prominent historian of Russia, Karamazin, 
agreed that the ancient Poles and the Polans 
were the same people, speaking the same language. 


THE POLES A PREACE-LOVING PEOPLE 


They were a kind, soft-hearted, peace-loving 
people. In the northwestern parts of their large 
country, while cultivating laboriously their ances- 
tral rather arid soil, they developed, as is always 
the case where man has to fight Nature, into 
thrifty, energetic agriculturists; while in the 
south they remained somewhat indolent and 
poor, trusting to the extreme fertility of their 
land. Fond of songs and music, of dances, hos- 
pitable to excess, they were leading an easy 


‘life, to which their rich and poetic mythology 


lent great charm and beauty. Very soon, how- 
ever, this kindly, peace-loving people, surrounded 
by greedy neighbors, exposed to easy invasion, in 
order to protect their liberty, to protect their 
homes, their wives, and children, were compelled 
to forge weapons, to learn warfare. They learned 
it quickly and well, and within a short time out 
of rustic, pastoral tribes, bound by a common 
danger, they became a real nation, made up of 
plowmen and warriors. For there could not 
be a real nation without a people who loved their 
soil, without a people who knew how to cultivate 
that soil in peace and how to protect it in war. 

Early in the second half of the Tenth Century, 
under Mieszko the First, her first historical 
ruler, Poland was called to take her place 
among the Christian Kingdoms of Europe; 
but it-was given to Mieszko’s son, Boleslaus 
the Great, to unite all Polish lands, all Polish 
tribes, and to build up a political power of the 
very highest order. 

I have told you that Poland’s democratic 
spirit was at the root of her destruction by un- 
easy and covetous neighbors. It might not 
have happened had Poland been isolated, as you 
were here: she might have escaped had she been 
unhampered and unassailed in working out her 
political salvation. But just when the demo- 
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cratic ferment had weakened without solidify- 


ing her governmental structure, she fell prey to | 


the unscrupulous Powers about her. Catherine 
Il was on the throne of Russia, and when she 
set out to enlarge her territory at the expense 
of Poland, Frederick the Great, the father of 
Kaisercraft, aided her. The Empress Maria 
Theresa of Austria pretended that the spolia- 
tion of Poland was extremely distasteful to her, 
but she was jealous and afraid of Frederick’s 
growing power; and so the time was ripe for the 
rape of a nation. 

A cattle plague in 1770 afforded excuse for in- 
vasion. Frederick threw into Poland military 
forces which he chose to call cordons sanitaire, 
and it was officially explained that they were 
necessary to prevent a spread of the epidemic. 
The others followed the same course, and their 
troops pushed forward until each occupied a 
prearranged area, selected as its spoil. After the 
epidemic had subsided, the troops were not with- 
drawn. They remained in Poland. 


PARTITION OF POLAND 


Then, on February 17, 1772, the first treaty 
of partition was signed at St. Petersburg between 
Catherine and Frederick. Later, they admitted 
Austria. Russia took Vitebsk, Polotsk and 
Mscislaw, 1,586 square miles of territory with 
a population of 550,000; Austria took the greater 
part of Galicia (but not Cracow), 1,710 square 
miles, with a population of 816,000; and Prussia 
took the maritime palatinate (minus Danzig), 
East Prussia (minus Thorn) and Great Poland as 
far as the Nitza; and the palatinates of Marien- 
bad and Ermeland; 629 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 378,000. 

They seized one fourth of Poland’s territory, 
one fifth of her population. To the remainder 
they graciously accorded autonomy, dependent 
upon their royal favor. 

Before the next partition, in 1793, the person- 
nel of the thieving triumvirate altered. Catherine 
remained, but in Prussia, Frederick William 
took up his predecessor’s policies, and Francis 
ascended the throne of Austria. 

In 1791, King Stanislaus Poniatowski, last 
of the Poles to rule, brought about the adoption 
of a liberal constitution and proclaimed religious 
tolerance. He extended the franchise to the 
town burghers, prior to that unrepresented 
in the Diet, and established a cabinet of min- 
isters. Nothing could have displeased Catherine 
more acutely than this liberalism. She would 
have preferred anarchy in Poland; and Francis, 
a weakling, was equally disquieted. 

Catherine was at war with Turkey. It seemed 
no moment for conquest in Poland; but she hoped 


to embroil the kinsmen, Francis and Frederick 
William, with revolutionary France, make peace 
with Turkey, then turn and rend Poland; and 
in the end that was substantially what happened. 
For while the armies of Prussia and Austria were. 
being defeated by the democracy of France, Cathe- 
rine sent her armies again into Poland, and gave 
battle to a heroic force of 46,000 men under 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski and _ Kosciuszko. 
For a time they stemmed the invasion. The 
Prussians, fearful lest Catherine would seize 
territory while they got none, poured into Great 
Poland; and on September 23, 1793, came the 
second partition. 

Russia took the eastern. provinces of Kiev, 
Minsk, and Bracelaw and the greater part of 
Volhynia, an area of 90,000 square miles, with 
a population of three millions; Prussia got 
Dobrzyn, Kujavia and the most of Great Poland, 
with Thorn and Danzig. Poland remained only 
one third her original size, with a population of 
three and one half millions. 

Kosciuszko led a revolution in 1794 against 
the Russians. History has told you how the 
whole country flamed into revolt,’ and how it 
was humiliated. The three enemy Powers 
rushed their armies into the little Kingdom, 
crushed and massacred the Poles and burned 
their dwellings. Catherine’s hands were the 
reddest and so she took the lion’s share of the 
loot. To Austria went Western Galicia and 
Southern Masovia; to Prussia, Podlachia and 
the rest of Masovia, with Warsaw; and into 
Russia’s insatiable maw went the remainder. 


A FREE POLAND AFTER THE WAR 


Out of the welter of this war will’ come a be- 
lated justice for all these wrongs. Russia has 
been punished. The political system which made 
possible her depredations has been destroyed, 
and she can no longer oppose the restoration of 
Poland. The victorious Allies, we may be sure, 
will bring the other aggressors to terms. Before 
Germany had forced the United States into this 
war, President Wilson made clear his attitude. 
In his address to the United States Senate on 
January 22, 1917, he said: 

I take it foregranted, for instance, if | may venture 
upon a single example, that statesmen everywhere 
are agreed that there should be a united, independent, 
and autonomous Poland, and that henceforth in- 
violable security of life, of worship, and of indus- 
trial and social development should be guaranteed 
to all the peoples who have lived hitherto under the 
power of governments devoted to a faith and purpose 
hostile to their own. Any peace which 
does not recognize and accept this principle will 
inevitably be upset. It will not rest upon the affections 
or the convictions of mankind. 
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After the United States had entered the war, 
the President reaffirmed his conviction as to 
Poland. In his address to Congress on January 
8th, last, he gave one of his fourteen Articles 
_ of Peace as follows: 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be 
erected which should include the territory inhabited 
by indisputably Polish populations, which should 
be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and 
whose political and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. 


Mr. Lloyd George has expressed similar con- 
victions, and the Versailles Conference has de- 
clared that not only Great Britain, but France 
and Italy, are committed to them. 

The interest of Germany demands a weak 
Poland, surrounded by provinces either directly 
belonging to Germany, or recognizing Teutonic 
supremacy. The interests of peace require a 
large, powerful, and economically independent 
Poland. This can be attained through a complete 
union of all provinces once belonging to the 
Polish crown. Only a Poland with access to the 
sea through Danzig will be able to maintain 
direct relations with England, France, and 
America. Danzig is to us what London is to Eng- 
land. And only with the mines of Silesia, her 
ancient province, will Poland be able to acquire 
economic independence of Germany, to support 
her surplus population and to check excessive 
emigration. Despite four centuries of German- 
ization, the Regency of Opeln, Upper Silesia, 
contains a peasant and workingman population 
genuinely Polish, indigenous to that soil without 
a break from prehistoric times, which was, in 
1910, a million and a half strong. The people 
have defeated every effort at denationalization. 

An economically independent, self-supporting 
Poland will constitute a substantial barrier to 
the Mittel Europa dream of dominion. No 
other nation stands to win so much from the 
defeat of the Central Empires. No other nation 
offers a better guarantee to the future security of 
Europe. Its liberation is prerequisite to the 
safety of the world from German greed and 
aggression. A peace which would leave in Ger- 
many’s hand any economic whip,over Poland, 
would be a German peace. 

Poland should be restored in a manner which 
would satisfy the needs and wishes of the Polish 
nation. A new Poland should be a continuation of 
that which she has been, otherwise she can not find 
again the ideal which she has inher soul. It has in 
itself all the elements of vitality and progress, and 
it is so deeply rooted in the nature of the Pol- 
ish people that it forms the psychological necessity 
of their existence. Polish life can not be normal 
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if she lacks the essential elements which have 
given her breath. The partitions of Poland have 
not divided the nation. They have created a 
flagrant contradiction between an artificial state, 
established by force, and the national conscience. 

If one should plan to cut owt a certain part of 
the former Poland to make a new one, if instead 
of erasing the artificial confines, one should only 
modify their direction, it would be creating 
irridentisms which would fatally lead to a new 
crisis. If we are to have a lasting and durable 
peace, we must reunite in the new Poland all the 
Polish lands. It is evident that it would be diffi- 
cult to construct a Polish state out of territories 
where there are no Poles. But would it be 
possible to build a Poland out of lands which 
have never formed a part of her history, if by 
some chance, let us suppose, due to a forced 
immigration, the number of Poles would reach 
65 per cent. of the inhabitants? 


NUMBER OF POLES INHABITING POLISH LANDS 


The correct number of Poles inhabiting Polish 
lands is generally little known, because in compil- 
ing the statistics the interested governments 
always treated the ethnical problems from a 
viewpoint of their politics. The following cal- 
culations are based upon the only existing author- 
ity, the official statistics compiled before the war, 
and as such they must be accepted with the un- 
derstanding that they show only the minimum 
of Polishelements: — 

1. RussIAN PARTITION. 

a. Kingdom of Poland, within the terri- 
tories outlined by the Congress of 
Vienna (1815) of 127,684 square kilo- 
meters. Total population (including 
Russian troops): 13,427,180; Poles: 
10,232,200 (76.46 per cent.); Lithuan- 
ians: 336,900; Ruthenians: 374,280; 
Russians: 137,200; Jews: 1,746,600; 
Germans, 500,000. 
b. Lithuania and White Ruthenia: 6,000,000 
Poles. 
Ruthenia: 870,000 Poles. 
In Russia, the scattered Polish colon- 
ies (chiefly in the industrial districts), 
count approximately 600,000. 
The total number of Poles in the Russian parti- 
tion is 17,702,200. 

II. AustTRIAN PARTITION. 

a. Galicia, consisting of a part of former 
Little Poland and Red _ Ruthenia, 
covers an area of 78,497 square kilo- 
meters. The total number of inhabi- 
tants is: 8,200,000, composed of Poles, 
4,960,000 (61 per cent.); Ruthenians, 
320,000, (39 per cent.). 
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b. Silesia of Cieszyn, with an area of 
23,000 square kilometers. Total popu- 
lation; 434,000, with 285,000 Poles, 
or 65 per cent. 

c. Spisz, occupied by the Austrians 
since 1769, and to-day belonging to 
Hungary, has 200,000 Poles. 

d. Bukowina, has 36,000 Poles, Bosnia, 
12,000,and other Austrian provinces, 
24,000 Poles. 

The total number of Poles in Austrian partition 

iS 5,417,000. 

III. PrusstAN PARTITION. 

(Compiling the official statistics the 
Prussian Government employed var- 
ious methods with the purpose to 
diminish the figures of the correct 
number of Poles. The recognition of 
the Kaszub and Mazurian dialects as 
belonging to separate nationalities, and 
other details of registry particularly 
unfavorable for the Poles, were the 
chief means of lowering the figures of 
Poles in the Prussian partition. 

(The statistics of primary schools 
are a trifle more accurate thdh the 
figures of the general census, although 
still unfavorable to the Poles. Accord- 
ing to the latest data (1910) the 
figures of Polish population in the 
Prussian partition are as follows:) 

a. The Grand Duchy of Posen (annexed 
by Prussia during the second parti- 
tion of Poland in 1793) covers an area 
of 28,996 square kilometers, with a 
total population of 2,100,000 out of 
which there are 1,465,000 Poles, or 
69.67 per cent. Out of forty-two dis- 
tricts thirty-three have an unquestion- 
ably predominant Polish population. 

b. West Prussia (formerly Royal Prussia) 
was assigned to Prussia by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815. The total 
area is 25,553 square kilometers, with 
a population of 1,703,500, of which 
754,500 (44.29 per cent.) are Poles. 
Out of twenty-nine districts fourteen 
have a predominance of Poles. 

c. East Prussia (Ducal Prussia). Total 
area: 37,000 square kilometers. Pop- 
ulation: 543,000. ~The Poles number 
385,000, or 70.9 per ‘cent., with an 
overwhelming predominance in eight 
districts out of ten. 

d. Prussian Silesia. Total area: 40,355 
square kilometers with a population 
of 2,208,000, of which 1,548,500, or 
70.1 per cent. are Poles. Out of twenty- 
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six districts, eighteen have the Polish 
majority of population. 

e. In Germany, outside of Polish ter-_ 
ritory, there live about 600,000 Poles. 
The major part of them (over 500,000) 
is concentrated in the industrial dis- 
tricts of Westphalia. 


The total number of Poles in the German 
partition, was, in 1914, 4,751,000. Counting the 
increase of population from the year 1914- till 
1918, we can estimate the total population of 
Poles in the German partition as 5,000,000. 

The minimum figure, compiled by Poland’s 
enemies, gives a total of Polish population in 
the Russian, Austrian, and German partitions 
as 25,319,200, but actually it may be accepted 
as certain that the total is fully thirty-five millions. 

It is not to be supposed that all these thirty- 
five million Poles will be included within the 
boundaries of the new state; for although Mr. 
Wilson’s references to an “indisputably Polish 
population,” and to the necessity of an outlet 
to the sea, have served to underscore those phases 
of the question, other problems present them- 
selves. Whether we attempt to envisage the 
New Poland according to linguistic, cultural, 
economic, geographic, or historic boundaries, 
we find our path beset by difficulties. To work 
out the solution there will be, in all probability, 
some combination of several or all these factors. 

No Pole wishes to transgress the national in- 
dividuality of the Lithuanians or Ukrainians 
(Ruthenians), and a scrupulous observance of 
their best interests may be expected from those 
who will exercise authority in determining their 
fate, and the fate of all the new nations which 
are to arise in Europe out of the ashes of this war. 
Historic Poland, prior to the partition of 1772, 
divided itself naturally into two sections: the 
Kingdom of Poland, with an area about equal 
to your state of Missouri, and the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania; and the latter divided itself into 
the portions inhabited by the Luthuanians them- 
selves and that inhabited: by the Ruthenians 
or Ukrainians. So that the problem ahead is of 
great complexity. Space precludes the discussion 
of it in detail, but it may be possible to sketch 
the situation as it exists, for instance, in East 
Prussia, in Galicia and in those eastern provinces 
seized by Catherine I]. 

_The original inhabitants of East Prussia were 
of Lithuanian stock, and were Germanized by the 
Teutonic Order. The language spoken now in 
the larger part of the province is German and the 
province itself is economically dependent on 
Germany. Its population is but 144 to the square 
mile and the obedient peasant votes at the behest 
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WHERE THE POLES NOW DWELL 
The sections in color roughly outline the territory now occupied by Poles. In East Prussia, their increase has continued 
in spite of ruthless measures taken by the German Government. On the Russian side, also, there is a large percentage of Poles 
in the territory contiguous to Poland proper. The precise boundaries of resurrected Poland have not yet been determined 





of the large landowner. Those who preserve 
any recollection of Lithuanian origin take little 
interest in public affairs. 

The landed proprietors are the German Junkers. 
This province is the stronghold of the reactionary 
militarist caste. The conservative extremists 
in the Prussian House are elected mainly by the 
spiritless East Prussian serfs—for in reality they 
are in a state of serfdom. Nowhere has the 
House of Hohenzollern found stauncher support. 
Feudal traditions and the feudal viewpoint are 
undisturbed to-day among the aristocracy of 
East Prussia, and to deprive this dangerous retro- 
grade class of its power in German affairs, to 


lop this limb from the German body politic, 
would be political surgery of the highest order. 
Until that major operation is performed, we can 
hardly hope to witness any true democratization 
of the German system. 

Between East Prussia and the main body of 
the German Empire lies West Prussia, containing 
Danzig, which is Poland’s natural and _ historic 
seaport. I think it would not be presumptuous 
for me to say that West Prussia seems certain 
to be included in Polish territory, in which event 
we may expect to see Danzig become once more 
a flourishing city, and perhaps to achieve a popu- 
lation of a million. German manipulation of the 
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currents of trade is responsible for the city’s 
present decadence. 

If, then, West Prussia were to become a part 
of the Polish state, and East Prussia were to 
remain under German dominion, it would form 
an isolated province, without physical contact 
with the parent, and might constitute a menace 
to the future peace of Europe. It has been sug- 
* gested by some that the part of East Prussia 
which contains the German-speaking population, 
and is the seat of K6nigsberg, be united with 
Poland on a basis of home rule; by others. that it 
be made a small independent republic, connected 
with Poland by a customs union and amply safe- 
guarded as to its administrative integrity. These 
are but two of several solutions offered, and the 
advocates of both would provide that a great 
land reform be inaugurated, under which the 
large estates could be colonized by the peas- 
antry. 

Eastern Galicia has been the home of a Ruthen- 
ian national movement, known also as Ukrain- 
ian. Only 25 per cent. of the population 
of that part of Galicia is Polish-speaking, but the 
Ruthenians, in spite of their numerical strength, 
constitute less than 5 per cent. of the element 
engaged in professions and trades, aside from 
small farming. The natural resources of the 
province are great. In its western section are 
rich coal fields and salt mines, and in the eastern 
are oil fields and deposits of potassium salts. 
The question of the disposition of this territory 
is so complicated by economic and political issues 
that I can do no more here than indicate their 
nature. 

The eastern provinces of Kovno, Vilna, Grodno, 
Minsk, Mohylov, Vitebsk, Volhynia, Polotsk, 
and Kiev are economically and socially the most 
backward of ancient Poland. They have an 
area of 180,911 square miles, and represent the 
part seized by. Russia, other than the Kingdom 
of Poland. Their population is various. Ruthen- 
ians, White Ruthenians, Poles, and Lithuanians 
will be found there, and the most recent estimates 
of the Polish element put it at six millions; but 
no acceptable figures as to the other elements 
are at hand, because the Russian census has 
always been untruthful. 

For a long time Russia regarded these provinces 
as Polish, but after 1830 she made every effort 
to stamp out Polish influences there, and to pre- 
vent the speaking of the Polish language, which 
had been used before that in the schools and in 
the University of Vilna, and for administrative 
purposes. As to the disposition to be made of 
this territory, some favor the organization of a 
Separate state from the Northern Lithuanian 
section, and its union on a home rule basis with 
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Poland. It is impossible to predict what the 
decision of those at the peace table will be. I 
have mentioned some of the possibilities only in 
the hope of acquainting you with the problems 
which are to be a part of the task of remaking 
the map of Central Europe. 

] think it hardly worth while to describe the 
farce of Polish restoration manoeuvred by the 
Central Powers in the hope of making our soil 
a recruiting ground. It is enough to say that they 
failed in their schemes. 


POLAND TO-DAY 


What is Poland to-day? It is a vast desert, an 
immense ruin, a colossal cemetery. Precious 
works of art, valuable books, documents, and 
manuscripts, all the priceless proofs of our 
ancient, thousand-year-old culture, have been 
confiscated, as the operation is diplomatically 
called when it is performed by an overwhelming, 
collective force. Several large cities have been 
spared, preserved for the comfort of our united 
guests. But on the tremendous battlefront, 
extending from the Baltic Sea to the Southern 
slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, all of 
Russian Poland, almost the whole of Austrian 
and even a portion of Prussian Poland have 
been totally ruined. Three hundred towns, two 
thousand churches, twenty thousand villages 
are no more. An area equal in size to your 
states of Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Maine together has been laid waste. 

For what could remain of a country where in 
many districts those huge armies of millions of men 
were moving forward and backward for eighteen 
months? Eighteen months of continuous fighting, 
eighteen months of incessant danger, eighteen 
months of uninterrupted anquish and pain, im- 
posed upon an innocent nation! Millions of 
homeless peasants, of unemployed workmen, 
of humble Jewish shopkeepers, have been driven 
into open wastes. Miaillions of bereaved parents, 
of breadless, helpless widows and orphans are 
still wandering about in the desolate land, hiding 
in woods or in hollows, happy if they find an 
abandoned trench and in that trench, next to 
the body of a fallen fighter, some decaying 
remnants of soldier’s food. 

The Polish National Committee has a message 
for all Americans: Help us to break forever the 
chains which shackle and humiliate an ancient 
and highly civilized nation, a nation which has 
been for centuries one of the vital organs of 
progress and humanity. Each of you can help. 
Then the old Polish Republic, which has been 
murdered by three autocracies, will rise again, 
resurrected by the generosity of American 
democracy. 
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HE peace terms which will satisfy 

Italy, so far as she herself is concerned, 

have already been much discussed. 

I] cannot pretend to have any informa- 

tion as to what the Italian - Envoys, 
who speak for her at the Peace Congress, will 
demand. At different times since the war began 
various rumors have floated about, as to Italy’s 
stipulations. At the beginning these rumors 
were often cruel because the world misjudged 
Italy, and the Germans did all they could to 
spread the impression that she was a mercenary, 
a faithless mercenary, who was waiting to sell 
her help in the war to the highest bidder. 

The truth is, that in August, 1914, Italy had 
neither sufficient men, money, nor munitions to 
go into the war. The coils which the Germans 
had wound round her commerce and industry 
so strangled her that it took more than six months 
for her to shake herself free. But from the start, 
she denounced the Triple Alliance in which she 
was a partner with Germany and Austria, and 
she did inestimable service to the Allies and to 
civilization by informing the French Minister 
that she should not uphold the Teutons. This 
action released several Army Corps of French 
troops who would otherwise have had to guard 
the Franco-Italian frontier. 

During the winter and early spring of 1914 
and *15, Rome was beset by agents of the Allies 
and of the Entente who did their utmost to secure 
her support. Prince Biilow, whose wife was 
Italian, and who was an old resident of Rome, 
opened his quarters there and, with effrontery 
characteristically Prussian, waged an open cam- 
paign of corruption in behalf of the German alli- 
ance. When, at last, he found that even he could 
neither persuade nor buy Italy to align her army 
to the German he did his utmost to keep her 
neutral and so to prevent her from joining forces 
with the Allies. Among other things, he promised 
that she should have the Trentino and Trieste. 
These belonged to Austria, but he quite naturally 
disposed of Austrian territory, because he knew 
that Austria was Germany’s vassal. What would 
happen if Austria refused to ratify the gifts which 
German Biilow made in her name was not put 
to the test, for Italy could not be seduced. In 
May, 1915, she declared war on Austria and in 
August, 1916, on Germany, having so far read- 





justed the control of her industries and commerce* 
that she could get along without German super- 
intendents and foremen. . 

Thus Italy’s entry into the war was voluntary; 
she might have remained neutral and so have saved 
herself the expense and hardships and _ horrors. 
But, like the United States, she went in of her 
own free will and with great peril confronting her. 

I do not know that she asked any exorbitant 
terms from the Allies for her codperation. Both 
England and France, I believe, supplied her with 
some moneys by loans which probably went to 
pay for the war material which she bought in 
those countries. It was taken for granted that 
in case the war ended favorably to the Allies 
Italia Irredenta would go to Italy. The phrase 
“Unredeemed Italy,” is itself somewhat vague, 
because the strict constructionists claim that 
Nice and Savoy which were ceded to France in 
1860, and that the Swiss Canton of Ticino are 
to be redeemed, either because they had been parts 
of Italy or were inhabited by Italians, and 
should be restored to their mother country. As 
commonly used, however, Italia Irredenta means 
the Italian regions in Southern Austria, in Istria, 
and along the Eastern coast of the Adriatic. The 
most eager among the patriots insisted that all 
the Dalmatian Coast should be included, because 
that, too, like Istria, had once belonged to the 
Venetian Republic. Everywhere, in the towns 
and islands of that coast, one comes upon wit- 
nesses to the former sovereignty of Venice, and a 
dialect of the Italian language still persists there. 
But the Venetian sway formerly extended over 
much of Greece also and, as you drive to-day 
through the city gate of Nauplia you see on the 
fortress wall the Lion of St. Mark. Accordingly, 
one of the first points to be settled in laying down 
Italy’s peace terms must be how far her remote 
ownership of lands on the Eastern Adriatic ought 
to be considered. 

For what should be the principles for the Peace 
Congress to aim at? First, Justice; second, 
Liberty; third, recognition of the ability of each 
state, whether large or small, to determine its own 
destiny, to the fullest extent compatible with the 
peace, prosperity, and freedom of all. The mere 
fact, therefore that the Venetians had once held 
Spalato and Zara and the Peloponnese, and that 
as Venice, being part of the present Kingdom of 
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Italy, automatically gave over to Italy all her 
inherited rights, ought not to be the prime consid- 
eration in deciding the fate of the Dalmatian 
Coast. Venice once owned Constantinople, but 
no one would dream of asserting that that remote 
ownership gave Italy a claim on Constantinople. 
So France once owned the Province of Quebec, 
but it certainly would no more conduce to peace 
and justice to restore Quebec to France than it 
would for us to restore Florida to Spain, or New 
York City to the Dutch. 

Italy needs first of all geographical safety. 
Her northern frontier as drawn for her by Bis- 
marck and the Austrians after the War of 1866 
leaves her dangerously unprotected on the side of 
Austria. Toward France, on the west, the Alps 
form a sufficient covering, and they give her an 
almost impassable protection all along the Swiss 
frontier. Indeed, unless the Swiss were in league 
with some much more powerful enemy on the 
north they could scarcely push their way into Italy 
atall, but it is against Austria that the Italians have 
areal need of a better boundary. The present line 
which dates, as I have just said, from 1866, runs so 
as to afford Austria a comparatively easy access 
into Italy through several of the Alpine valleys 
on the north, and by way of the Julian Alps on the 
east. Now as every man is entitled to have a 
door to his house which he can lock, so each 
country should have, so far as geography permits, 
proper frontiers to safeguard him from aggression. 
What geography can do for a nation we see in 
the case of Germany, which has owed more to her 
geographical position than to her professors and 
her General Staff. Owing to the ease with which 
Austria could invade Italy, Italy has been forced 
during the past fifty years to strengthen her line as 
well as she could by fortifications, and to keep a 
larger force than she would have kept otherwise 
under arms, to guard her forts. The Peace Con- 
gress ought to take care in readjusting the map, 
to see to it that such reason as this for main- 
taining an army shall have no warrant; for I be- 
lieve that one of the surest ways to establish a 
durable peace will be to reduce armies to the small- 
est size feasible. The obvious work, therefore, 
will be to draw Italy’s boundaries with Austria 
so that the Italians may feel far more safe than 
they do now. The topography of the Carnic 
Alps is such, that the valleys that run south 
give the Austrians an easy approach into Italy, 
but the Italians can not use these same valleys for 
pouncing upon Austria; because the ridges of 
the high Alps have to be crossed before you can at- 
tack Austria from the south. 

But there are considerations more pressing 
even than those of geography. Politics, including 
international relations, has to be taken into ac- 


count; so also sentiment, intangible and illusive, 
but very real and persistent, and often the mighti- 
est of all the forces which sway a people. Italia 
Irredenta cries aloud, just as geography does, for 
the rectification of the Italo-Austrian frontier. 
“Unredeemed Italy” consists of those communi- 
ties which are Italian in race, speech, and tradition 
and above all in sentiment and desires. We must 
never make light of Patriotism, much less despise 
it in a tribe or nation, no matter how insignificant 
it may appear. Patriotism, like the atmosphere 
may be compressed and compressed, but sooner 
or later when the burden becomes intolerable it 
explodes. The people of the Trentino and of 
Trieste are largely Italian by origin, they speak 
Italian and they want to join their lot with that 
of Italy. They regard themselves as under for- 
eign domination. It will not do to say that his- 
torically they have never belonged to the King- 
dom of Italy, because this has never existed, in 
its modern form at least, until fifty years ago. In 
their case as in many others, the rigid historical 
argument will not apply. The only cogent fact 
is, that they feel Italian, and wish to unite 
with their brother Italians. 

The reasons for such a uniting may appear to 
foreigners insufficient, but it is the people of the 
Trentino and Trieste who must judge. As Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio remarked nearly eighty years ago, 
when the inhabitants of the Romagna rose in 
insurrection against their Papal tyrants, an out- 
sider has no right to retort: “ You can, when a 
suffering people cries out, ‘I can bear no mor®.’”’ 

There is no doubt that the Istrians and Tren- 
tines are in great part Italian. Slavic and Teu- 
tonic strains are sprinkled among them, but the 
racial basis is Italic, and it remains Italic, despite 
all the Austrian efforts to exterminate it, for 
when the Irredentists some forty years ago began 
to clamor for freedom and union with Italy, 
Austria adopted toward them the savage methods 
of oppression which Germany was employing 
toward the conquered Alsatians. The Austrians 
demonstrated again the Teutonic incapacity to 
rule conquered peoples except by brutal methods. 
The principle by which the English have become 
possessed of vast territories all over the world has 
been by according justice to everybody and by 
allowing religious liberty to every tribe. The 
German, however, whether he comes from Prus- 
sia or from Austria, can not be satisfied unless he 
has placed his hobnailed boot on the neck of his 
conquered victim, and when this does not suf- 
ficiently satisfy the Boche, he exterminates. 

Accordingly, when Austria found that the 
Italians of the unredeemed sections, were cher- 
ishing hopes of freeing themselves, she endeav- 
ored to purge them of their Italianism. She 
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tried to stop the use of the Italian language, not 
only in the schools, academies, and business, but 
in the homes, and she gradually introduced many 
Slavic settlers into Istria, just as the Germans 
transplanted German settlers into Alsace. The 
Austrian police, very naturally treated with se- 
verity any persons who were suspected of having 
Italian propensities. There was constant fric- 
tion, which sometimes ended in bloodshed, and, of 
course, any Italians who were unlucky enough to 
be brought into court suffered the severest pen- 
alties. For a while the Irredentist intrigues 
slackened to such a point that Austria began to 
think that she had outlived the danger. This 
slackening came from two causes. Italy was en- 
gaged in several larger matters at home which 
took her attention somewhat away from Irre- 
dentism, and after she joined the Triple Alliance, 
in 1882, Austria, instead of acting more kindly 
toward the Irredentists, who were kinsmen in 
spirit at least, to her Italian partner, presumed 
on that partnership to treat them worse. Lat- 
terly, when the Irredentists have renewed their 
protests and their clandestine campaigning, 
Austria has pointed to the census to show that 
after all the Irredentists do not represent the will 
of the mass of the inhabitants of Trieste. .The 
Germans have done the same, in regard to Alsace. 
By the planting of German and Slavic colonists 
in Trieste and its neighborhood the number of 
Italians has proportionately decreased. We 
must remember also that in many cases the 
Italians who were able quitted Istria rather than 
live under Austrian oppression. The exodus was 
not nearly so great relatively as that of the 
French from Alsace, but it was great enough to 
account for some of the increase in the non- 
Italian population of the Irredentist districts. 
But the Congress would have as little diffi- 
culty in assuring itself that the sentiment of the 
Trentino and of the other parts of Italia Irre- 
denta is genuinely Italian than in concluding that 
the protection of Italy demands that she shall 
annex Italia Irredenta. Austria’s claim that the 
majority of opinion there is German and Slavic is 
based on falsehood, as any foreigner who has 
visited those towns and districts can affirm. If 
the racial and lingual preponderance were Ger- 
man and Slavic, why were the manifestoes order- 
ing the mobilization of the people in the valley of 
the Trent printed in Italian, as were probably 
those placarded on the walls of Trieste? I can not 
assert the latter as a fact, but the former | can. 


I] 


The Italianism of the Trentino and of the other 
towns and valleys now held by Austria to the 
north of the Venetian plain is undisputed; any 
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adjustment that is made after the war must give 
them to Italy. When we proceed eastward, how- 
ever, and consider the proper lot of Istria and 
Dalmatia there are debatable points. The de- 
bate arises from the fact that the contention is no 
longer between Italy and Austria but between 
Italy’s desires and those of the Jugoslavs. For | 
feel, as I have said, that the Austrian Empire 
holding in unwilling servitude Bohemia, part of 
Poland, Croatia, and the other Slavic provinces, 
and itself the obsequious servant and vassal of 
Germany, must cease to exist. Accordingly, the 
duty of the Congress will be to determine what 
will be the fairest arrangement to make to insure 
peace and good-will, among the independent 
states which shall take the place of the Austrian 
tributaries. 

The race which will border on the Italian on 

the east and will have rival claims to the freedom 
of the Adriatic is the Slavic. It follows, there- 
fore, that the Congress must give a sympathetic 
hearing to the normal ambitions of the Slavs, of 
the proposed Jugoslay Federation which will 
occupy most of the northern half of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 
* What will best satisfy the Balkan States? 
Assuming that they are free and independent— 
and the war will have been fought in vain if this 
assumption does not become a reality—what 
will be their demands as to the Adriatic? But 
first let us inquire which will be the Balkan States 
after the war. 

I believe that Bosnia and Herzegovina ought 
to be joined to Serbia which must be strengthened 
in every possible way. For Serbia and Rumania 
form the great barrier against. the Teutons if 
they should attempt again to carry out their 
Middle Europe project. The Serbs have fought 
valiantly and suffered horribly and they should 
be thus compensated. Not only because it will 
make them strong, but because their strength 
will protect Europe and Civilization against any 
renewal of the German piracy. Rumania, also, 
must be increased by the addition of her natural 
lands and kindred. Bulgaria, which has played 
a most despicable réle in this war, should be 
correspondingly weakened by taking from her 
the territorial spoils which she had already seized. 
If Montenegro retains her independent identity, 
she will be too tiny to count much in any warlike 
concern, unless she has possession of the magnifi- 
cent harbor, land-locked and spacious, of Cattaro 
which is now controlled by Austria on the north. 
Albania is a puzzle. The Albanians do not seem 
to have reached yet the stage of political develop- 
ment where they can set up and carry on a 
fairly civilized government. It has been sug- 


. gested that the southern part of the country 
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should be under an Italian Protectorate, while 
the northern part should be annexed to Serbia. 
The port of Valona is already Italian, pending 
the final decisions after the war. Greece, which 
is of course not Slavic will keep her territories 
and probably gain some additions on the north. 

So far as access to the Adriatic is concerned, 
the enlarged state of Serbia would most plausibly 
claim it; but if Italy took all Dalmatia, this claim 
could not be satisfied. The Italians may object 
that the distance between Trieste, at the top of 
the Adriatic, and Valona, at its southern end, is 
too great to be guarded by them without more 
ports. In that case Cattaro, which lies about half 
way between the two, seems to be geographically 
the best place for a third Italian base; always pro- 
vided, of course, that a friendly arrangement 
can be made with Montenegro to this purpose. 
Friendliness among the various Slav people of 
the Balkans is most essential and the Congress 
should take every precaution against leaving 
any cause of hatred, jealousy, or hostility to rankle 
among them. The Balkan peoples have never 
yet had a fair chance; until recently they were 
under a foul and brutal domination of the Turks. 
Having partially freed themselves from this, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina fell victims to the deceit- 
ful Austrians who acted in collusion with the 
Germans. From 1908 to 1914 Serbia and Ru- 
mania lay under the menace of the Teutons whom 
the Bulgarians had begun to connive with. Free, 
unthreatened political life has, therefore, been 
impossible to the Balkanians, and this is precisely 
the life which the Congress must prepare for 
them. How far they have all reached capacity 
for self-government remains to be shown; cer- 
tainly they are not all equally advanced. But 
under a Federation and under a larger League 
to Enforce Peace, they would have the best 
conditions for national development; at any rate 
they must be given the chance. 

To come now to the question of the disposition 
to be made of Istria and Dalmatia. The Italian 
claim to Istria is based on historic grounds, on 
the alleged preponderance of the wishes of a 
majority of the population, and on the evident 
usefulness to Italy of owning that province. 
Trieste especially, the great Istrian seaport, 
must not remain in Austrian hands; for Austrian 
means also German. During more than a 
generation it has been the principal port of Ger- 
man commerce to the south: How often have 
the truculent German statesmen at Berlin called 
“Hands off!” to any suggestion that Trieste as 
a part of Italia Irredenta should be transferred to 
Italy! The schemes of the German World 
Empire took it for granted that Trieste should 
be to them at the head of the Adriatic what 
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Hamburg was at the mouth of the Elbe. But 
the question for the Congress is, whether it would 
be better for European peace and development, 
to have the Italians or the Jugoslavs own Trieste. 
There is no doubt that, relatively, the Italian 
majority in Trieste has been reduced and that 
the Slavic population has correspondingly in- 
creased. The Italians attributed this to the 
common German trick of bringing in colonists. 
The Slavs, on the other hand, assert that the 
increase of their people in Istria and at Trieste 
came about naturally and was not the result of 
Austrian contrivance. They say with truth, 
also, that until about twenty years ago the Aus- 
trians did not suspect that the Slavs themselves 
were soon to become a menace to the Hapsburg 
Empire in the southeast. 

It seems to me that the simple thing for the 
Congress to do is to appoint an impartial com- 
mission to discover what the status of population 
in Istria and Dalmatia really is, and whether a 
valid majority wants to be under Italian or 
Slavic government. 

The war has taught with terrible emphasis 
that, as the lines are now drawn, Italy’s protec- 
tion in the Adriatic is wholly inadequate. Argu- 
ing from the need of her protection only, Italy 
ought to have Trieste; so long as Trieste remains 
Austrian both in protection and in racial inten- 
tions, Italy will be incomplete and she will be 
exposed to a constant marine menace. This 
danger would persist if Trieste were not owned 
by Austria but by some other Power, say that 
of the Jugoslavs, if this happened to be hostile 
to Italy. What is true of Trieste applies also, 
though perhaps less forcibly, to the status of 
Istria. Pola, the port at the southern tip of 
the Istrian peninsula, is the Austrian arsenal, 
and after the Teutonic navies were driven from 
the seas in August, 1914, it was the place from 
which submarines were fitted out, and to which 
they scurried to shelter. We have good reason 
to suspect that many of the U-boats which sailed 
thence to harry the Italian seacoast, to sink 
Italian ships in the Adriatic, and to work havoc 
on all Allied and neutral ships in the Mediterra- 
nean, were German ships, although during the 
first two years of the war Germany was at peace 
with Italy. Pola was likewise the base of the 
Austrian airplanes which operated along the 
Adriatic, and many of these too were German. 
This war by, revealing the importance of the sub- 
marine and the airplane, has led us to change 
radically our views as to the protection from 
attack which a country requires, and this is 
particularly true of the countries bordering on 
the Adriatic. 

Perhaps I ought to state more definitely who 
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the Jugoslavs, or as they are called in some sec- 
tions the Slovenes, are, and what is their racial 
aspiration. They are a branch of the great 
Slavic race occupying the Slovenian provinces of 
Austria, besides Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, Serbia, and Southern 
Hungary. Most of these districts have been un- 
willing vassals of Austria and they have looked 
forward for many years to freeing themselves 
and constituting a large independent Slavic 
state, to which the name Jugoslavia has recently 
been attached. 

Now these Jugoslavs do not listen enthusiastic- 
ally to the suggestion that they should emanci- 
pate themselves from the Hapsburgs in Istria 
and Dalmatia only to become subjects of Italy. 
According to their figures they actually outnum- 
ber the Italians in those provinces, and they 
claim. that the new boundary should be drawn 
to protect them. In the three-cornered competi- 
tion which has gone on among the (German) 
Austrians, Italians, and Slovenes, the Jugoslavs 
assert that the Italians have been played against 
them. The Congress must settle the matter 
after having a report from an impartial commis- 
sion, which should visit the disputed territory 
and hear evidence from both sides. If the pro- 
tection of Italy be the main consideration, 
Istria and Trieste ought to be assigned to her. 
Trieste without Istria would probably wither; 
because we cannot predict how much Austrian 
and German commerce would flow through that 
city if it were held by the Italians. On the 
other hand, if the Jugoslavs expect to be a mari- 
time people, and I have grave doubts whether 
they could be one, they would naturally want 
Trieste. 

The possession of Dalmatia and its trade would 
not compensate Italy for the continuous ill-will 
and probable open hostility of its Slavic inhabi- 
tants. If Italy really needed a port between 
Trieste and Valona, Ragusa would seem to be 
the best for her, unless she could persuade the 
King of Montenegro to let her have Cattaro; 
but that is very doubtful. The harbor of Cattaro 
would serve equally well as a naval station and 
for commerce, but it affords Montenegro its 
only access to the sea. 

Let us assume that Italy requires for defensive 
and strategic purposes, Trieste and Pola at the 
north and Valona which will enable her to close 
the Adriatic at its narrowest point, at the south. 
Does she need also the Dalmatian Littoral for 
her protection? I hardly think so. The coast 
of Dalmatia is a network of inlets and small 
islands with intricate passages connecting them, 
all of which form a most favorable field in which 
submarines can hide and from which they can 
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dart forth to damage the Italian towns opposite, 
and Italian commerce wherever they find it. 
With Valona, however, Italy ought to be able to 
protect herself from these pests, especially if she 
controls Ragusa or Durazzo part way up the 
coast. For commerce the Jugoslavs would have 
Fiume, the new port of which ought to satisfy 
all their needs for many years to come. The 
population of Dalmatia is mixed Italian and 
Slavic. The Jugoslavs claim that the Italians 
wish to possess it, not for strategic purposes, 
but for commercial; in order that through Dal- 
matia they may flood Jugoslavia with. Italian 
manufactures. This matter, as | have said, 
ought to be referred to an impartial commission. 

On the whole | am inclined to doubt the ad- 
visability of restoring Dalmatia to Italy. At 
most, it is a mere shelf of land which tapers off 
to a point just below Ragusa. It shuts off the 
country to the east of it from the Adriatic; that 
country will be Serbia or Jugoslavia which will 
crave direct access to the sea. A high mountain 
ridge, however, separates the hinterland from 
Dalmatia. If the separation were complete, 
if the mountains were impassable, it might be 
well to regard Dalmatia as a projection from 
Istria, which we have assumed to be Italian, 
down to Ragusa and so to include it among the 
lands to be assigned to Italy. But the mountains 
are not impassable and the Slavic peoples to the 
east of them will want to reach the Adriatic, and 
will be likely to resent being hemmed in by Ital- 
ians in Dalmatia. Unless the Dalmatians clamor 
by overwhelming majority to be united with the 
Italians I fear that there will be perpetual feuds 
and misunderstandings. It may not be amiss 
to recall that Zara, the richest of the Dalmatian 
cities, was a dependency of the Venetian Republic 
for nearly eight centuries, during much of which 
time it was in a state of rebellion. Undoubtedly, 
many of its revolutions were caused by the 
Hungarians who wished to get possession of it 
and had a considerable faction in the city; but 
may not something similar happen again if the 
free Slavic states possess the hinterland and 
covet also the water front, that is the Dalmatian 
Coast? 

It is to save Italy from such complications 
which would inevitably lead to wars that I would 
withhold Dalmatia from her. The worries and 
expense caused by unwilling colonies almost 
always exceed any ‘profit which they may bring 
to their owners. Above all, the Congress which 
will remake Europe after the war will be inspired 
by the principle that no people shall be held in 
bondage against its will, by a stronger people. 
In some cases geography will no doubt clash with 
this principle. That Ireland should become a 
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state independent of Great Britain seems to me, 
geographically, to be as unreasonable as that 
Long Island should be established as an inde- 
pendent nation. Only far greater tangles and 
strife could spring from such an arrangement. 
In the Balkans there are already too many seeds 
of discord—not only the memories and recrimina- 
tions based on the recent wars, but the instinctive 
animosities of utterly different races and tribes 
and the mutually hostile religions. No new 
firebrand should be added. 

As the purpose of the Congress will be to con- 
trive the combination which seems the most 
likely to make peace instead of war the permanent 
condition and aim of civilized men, it will, of 
course, take from the nations which have caused 
the Atrocious War their power for harm. And it 
will understand, on the contrary, that if a sin- 
gle people is wronged or crippled or enslaved, 
all must suffer, just as a withered arm, or an 
ailing heart, takes away from the whole vigor of 
aman. 

I repeat, therefore, that the considerations 
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which will come before the Congress touching 
the future of Istria and Dalmatia concern two 
nations only, Italy and the Jugoslavs. I do 
not include Austria because | do not expect that 
she will be left with power enough to harm these 
two. Our concern must be, therefore, to make 
the most mutually amicable arrangement be- 
tween Italy and the Jugoslavs; and not amicable 
at the moment only, but best for the lasting wel- 
fare and progress of them both. The importance 
to the world of a strengthened Italy does not 
need to be argued. I believe, also, that the 
Jugoslavs if given a fair chance, and honorable 
treatment, will make a valuable contribution 
to Civilization. The Slavs are coming on, they 
have qualities possessed by no other race, they 
should be encouraged, not thwarted. Therefore, 
if the population of Dalmatia is, as they affirm, 
preponderantly Slavic, both justice and prudence 
demand that Dalmatia be given to them. 

I have said nothing about Italy’s indemnity. 
That, of course, will be proportional to her 
losses. 
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HE Austrian Empire is remarkably 
analogous to that of Turkey, in so far 
as each represents large areas, polyglot 
population, and a centralized power 
based upon the political fiction that 
she is a favored child of Heaven, the Sultan speak- 
ing in the name of Mahomet, the late Francis 
Joseph claiming the title “Apostolic” to signify 
that he succeeded not merely to the temporal 
powers of the Roman Caesar but to those of 
protagonist extraordinary of the Papal See. 

The polyglot nature of Austria was forcibly 
brought home to me on the occasion of my 
presentation to the late Emperor Francis Joseph. 
It was William the Second who did the presenta- 
tion and as in our twenty odd years of intercourse 
English had been our only medium, he asked 
me if | knew any German. “ Because,’ said he, 
“although the Austrian Kaiser speaks fifteen 
languages in order to converse with his own 
subjects, the world language of England is one 
of which he is completely ignorant.” 

The reign of Francis Joseph commenced seven 
decades ago when he was a mere boy and when 
every throne in Europe, save that of England, 


was being rudely jostled by the clamorcus but 
badly organized forces of an infant democracy. 
His predecessor had hurried away from Vienna 
in fear of his life, the man who subsequently 
became first German Emperor sneaked out-of 
Berlin to escape the mob of: his own capital; 
Louis Philippe climbed into a cab at the kitchen 
entrance of the Tuileries while his throne was 
tumbled out at the front for the delectation of a 
joyous Paris. Russia had recourse to bloody 
measures and quickly stifled the first flames of 
liberty, thanks to a Czar conspicuous for his 
gigantic stature and soldierly courage. In Italy, 
the people everywhere showed their sympathy 
with the ’Forty-eighters elsewhere; and every- 
where their ill-concerted efforts were counter- 
mined by the agents of Papacy which then were 
leagued with Despotism and the annointed rulers 
by Divine Right. 

The fiercest fight for Liberty in Europe was 
made in Hungary under the inspiration of the 
immortal Kossuth—a Garibaldi of the Magyars, 
but more fortunate than Garibaldi in being 
farther from Rome and having the confidence of a 
people who obeyed the call of their country as 
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the first duty of a Christian patriot. The dis- 
ruption of the Austrian Empire was staged for 
the year 1848, but the players had not rehearsed 
their parts; the forces of liberty were full of 
enthusiasm, courage, and ideals identical with 
those of to-day, but they were disunited and 
suffered the same sort:of defeat as would have 
fallen to those fighting to-day against the Hun 
had we not finally subordinated all our military 
plans to those of a supreme Field Marshal— 
Foch. For two years Hungary with magnificent 
courage, though insignificant means, not only 
defied the military forces of Austria but threat- 
ened Vienna and was acclaimed by the entire 
liberal world of that time as the champion of 
oppressed nationalities and the leader in a 
new Europe of civil liberty and self-government. 

So desperate was the empire of Francis Joseph 
that he pleaded piteously for the help of his 
autocratic neighbor Nicholas Romanoff, who 
promptly added his Muscovite legions to those 
of tottering Austria and between them they 
completely battered to pieces the last fragments 
of Hungarian militia and crowned their victory 
by a wholesale flogging of women, hanging and 
shooting of political suspects, quartering of hos- 
tile German troops in all communities where 
Germans were most cordially hated, and finally 
driving into exile the best of the national leaders 
and among them the incomparable Kossuth. 

For the past four years Austria has been 
much mentioned on many fronts, but of 
Hungary we have heard little. The Prussian 
mill of mendacity has ground out much 
about the military work of its many vassal 
states, but the Magyar has been strangely 
omitted, and in the absence of authoritative 
reports to the contrary | am inclined to think 
that the hitherto halting not to say reluctant 
movements of the Austrian Apostolic Empire 
are owing largely to the fact that among the 
many enemies of the Hohenzollern hegemony 
not the least important is Hungary itself whose 
troops so far from clamoring to be launched 
against French and English are reserving their 
enthusiasm for a day when they may receive 
orders to march against the hated German.- 

Hungary is geographically and_ historically 
marked out for separate independence and the 
work of a Peace Council may be lightened if it 
bears in mind that Austria has been in this war 
crippled by the necessity of guarding against a 
Hungarian revolution, to say nothing of an 
equally formidable outbreak among her sub- 
jects of Bohemia. And this brings us to the 
Czechoslovak. 

Bohemia is another of the little nations whose 
boundaries, whose history, whose language, and 


whose mental gifts mark them as qualified for 
independence and self-government. Her history 
is a precious portion of our race, for it includes 
the life of John Huss who preached the Gospel 
of Christ’s word many years before Luther nailed 
his theses on the doors of the Wittenberg Church. 
Huss was roasted alive for his heresy, but his soul 
to-day animates Bohemia. It is to him that 
the Czechs owe their national literature; and 
while the Apostolic Emperors have extirpated 
Protestantism wherever the policeman could 
detect it, the people of this country, nevertheless, 
venerate the name of their great Protestant 
martyr and dilute their faith in Rome by a gener- 
ous admixture of interest in the teachings of 
Wyckliffe. 
Bohemia and Hungary hate each other; and 
both have quarrels with Poles and Serbs—to 
say nothing of Rumanians. This is no place 
for discussing the origin of these quarrels, but it 
is important for the great Peace Council to know 
this, for it explains why after so many years of 
effort in the cause of independence, they remain 
still in bondage. Austria has profited by this 
disunion -among her vassal states and Kaiser 
Francis wisely learned his fifteen languages so 
that he might one day talk amiably to a Magyar 


assembly in Budapest and on the day following - 


change into a Polish uniform and speak with 
equal affability to the aristocracy of Cracow. 
Thence he would hasten to reassure his Slovak 
subjects of Laibach; or make a good personal 
impression on the people of Prague. Francis 
Joseph was a model Emperor for his hetero- 
geneous people. His government was for 
more than sixty years the storm centre of warring 
parliamentary groups, yet since his accession in 
the tempestuous days of 1848 down to the hour 
of, his death in the midst of this world war, his 
own person was not merely immune from 
attack, but he commanded fairly universal 
respect from the peoples of every race and lan- 
guage in his patchwork empire. We venture to 
think that Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, and Slo- 
vakia owe much to this monarch of mediocre 
mind but conciliatory spirit. Under his long 
and good-humored reign Magyars and Czechs 
have step by step encroached upon ancient prerog- 
atives to a point where a final blow will knock 
away the flimsy props holding the unwieldy 
Empire together and out of the wreck will emerge 
at least three new nations, separate in speech 
separate in race, but at one in their hatred of 
the tyranny associated with German speech and 
Prussian methods. 

The Czech and Hungarian situation offers 
comparatively small difficulty to the future Peace 
Commission, although there will be much Magyar 
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malediction when their Rumanian, Serbian, 
Polish, and Slovakian fellow-subjects secure their 
reasonable claims at the expense of Hungary. 
Nor need we spend much time in considering 
the Italian frontier, because Italy will no doubt 
demand and receive a generous indemnity not 
only north and east of Trieste but the whole 
of Lake Garda and Trent, where the famous 
councils were held; and northward in the Brenner 
Pass to include the delectable valleys of Bozen 
and Meran. Here would be a convenient lan- 
guage frontier although geographically the top of 
the watershed would be better still. In the case 
of Austro-Italy there is no religious and very 
little race question to consider. As the Rhine 
offers an admirable boundary between Franco- 
Belgian interests and Germany so the Alpine 
watersheds have proved most efficacious to the 
eastward of Switzerland. 

Bohemia and Hungary we may look upon as 
prospective republics, for they have exhibited 
parliamentary talent of a high order and during 
the past half century have in the Imperial 
Reichsrat gained a political education which 
will now serve them well. 


THE PROBLEM OF POLAND 


Poland is a problem more difficult because more 
complicated. Her people have been Russified 
on the western borders of Russia, deprived of 
education, and dragged down to the political 
if not social level of the Russian serf. The very 
name of Poland has been to the Czar a species 
of lése-majesté and the loyal Muscovite desirous 
of referring to the land of Kosciuszko is compelled 
to speak of it as the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
But despite the knout and the methods of a 
brutish police, Russian Poland is second only to 
Bohemia as a land of gifted and industrious 
people. 

The Berlin Government organized a vast 
scheme of personal propaganda in the Polish 
provinces by making it easy for Germans to 
acquire land there and thus become centres of 
the, Kaiser’s kultur. German, of course, was 
the only language permitted officially—and in- 
deed in my journeyings there had | not had 
access to those who knew the truth | might like 
many another have gained the superficial im- 


pression that this had become a living part of the . 


German Empire. So far from this being the case 
my attention was called by a notable economist 
to the fact that of this large horde of minor 


Prussian officials a dangerously important number 
persisted in consorting with and marrying Polish . 
women who were for the most part of a finer 
spiritual fibre and also more agreeable to look at 
than those of Pomerania and Brandenburg. It 
has been for many years a melancholy reflection, 
never published however by patriotic Germans, 
that their beloved language so far from spreading 
with their successive military conquests on the 
Polish, Danish, and French frontiers has not only 
remained heavily within its old limits but has 
achieved the far greater misfortune of actually 
becoming unfashionable throughout the world 
where a choice of languages is offered to families of 
quality. 

The Poles differ from Magyars and Czechs in 
that their land, although large in extent, has 
badly defined frontiers. The people are chival- 
rous, impetuous, and credulous. They share 
with the Czechoslovaks the love of music, paint- 
ing, and allied arts, but Bohemia, if she has lost 
her liberty, has at least been slave to those who 
have helped her to high standards in the field of 
industry. Poland has yet much to go through 
before she can be raised out of the depths to 
which past Russian methods have forced her. 
Europe needs a contented Poland developing her 
own national life on the flanks of the German 
federation. We must see to it that Germany 
takes no step calculated to nullify the sacrifices 
which the civilized world has been compelled 
to make for mere self-preservation. The new 
German Austria can do no more harm than a 
Bavaria or a Wiirttemburg unless she be again 
led astray by the plausible promises of a military 
Kaiser bent upon world-conquest and infinite 
plunder. Austria has had more than her share 
of wars during the past century or two. Her 
armies have been almost uniformly unsuccessful 
in the field and her people have been almost 
uniformly in more or less smothered rebellion. 
Even the beloved and venerable Francis Joseph 
passed through four disastrous wars and may well 
claim to rank as a man of sorrows. Yet Austria 
has almost miraculously hung together for no 
better reason than that the small nations of which 
she is composed devoted so much of their time 
to quarrels among themselves that the central 
administration in Vienna found little difficulty 
in playing off one set of interests against another 
and thus holding always a balance of power 
enabling her to make a brave appearance in 
public. 








WHY ALSACE-LORRAINE MUST BE 
RETURNED TO FRANCE 


Germany Has No Better Claim to Alsace-Lorraine than Spain Has to Louisiana—Seizure 
Of Its Coal and Iron in 1871 Has Enabled Germany to Outstrip France in Industrial 
Development— The Military Importance of the Provinces—Their Wish 
To Be French Once More 


BY 
CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 


HE seizure of Alsace-Lorraine by 
Germany in 1871 was conscienceless 


landgrabbing and it was nothing else. . 


It was conceived in guile and accom- 

plished by force. It was the assertion 
of physical might, bare, stark, unrelieved. The 
Franco-German War, which Bismarck, in his 
memoirs, claims the honor of having precipitated, 
ended in a rapid and complete victory for Ger- 
many and the victor was determined to exact the 
utmost possible profit from the victim. The 
Treaty of Frankfort, of May 10, 1871, was, 
unknown to all concerned, a fitting rehearsal 
for the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. It was, like 
the latter, emphatically a dictated peace, the 
kind of peace which Germany is at present 
denouncing violently, now that she is glutted 
with spoil which she is somewhat uncertain of 
retaining. It is one thing to impose sucha 
peace upon your enemy. It is quite a different 
thing, as any one can see, to have your enemy 
impose it upon yourself. 

The Treaty of Frankfort staggered the im- 
agination of that day as the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk has staggered ours. It demanded from 
France an indemnity, literally unparalleled in 
previous wars, of a billion dollars, and the 
occupation of France by a large German army, 
until that indemnity was paid. It also demanded 
the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, a_ territory 
nearly as large as the states of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, comprising 5,600 square miles, 
1,700 villages, towns, and cities, 1,600,000 human 
beings, the consent of not one of whom was either 
asked or given. 

How did the Germans seek to justify so raw an 
act of spoliation, so blunt and peremptory a sub- 
jugation of an alien population which demanded, 
with every accent of passion and pathcs, to be left 
alone? The governing authorities of Germany, 
and they were the only Germans who counted, 
did not consider themselves bound to justify 
their action. They were not on the defensive. 


They were victors on the field of battle and that 
was all there was to it. To the victors belong 
the spoils. There was consequently nothing to 
discuss. And the Treaty of Frankfort which 
they made was not the result of a discussion. It 
was, as already stated a dictation, a registration 
in brief and deadly articles, of the will of the 
conqueror. 

But the governing authorities had no objection 
to others assuming the task of justification if 
they cared to, on the principle that, as it takes all 
kinds of people to make a nation, it takes all 
kinds of arguments to convince them. Thus there 
arose in Germany a cloud of witnesses, testify- 
ing to the legitimacy of this act, and vindicating 
its purity and justice. Historians, economists, 
poets, editors, preachers joined, like the witches 
in Macbeth, in proclaiming that fair is foul 
and foul is fair, and in hovering through the fog 
and filthy air. This campaign of all who could 
wield the tongue or pen had, indeed, been going 
on long before the war, and has continued ever 
since. It is not from lack of iteration and reiter- 
ation that it has failed to convince the world of 
the purity of Prussian motives and the elevation 
of Prussian conduct. A robber’s apologetics for 
his profession are apt to be rather lame and 
impotent. 

There have been several strings to the lyre, 
twanged according to the personal taste of the 
individual performer. The one that has béen 
thumped the most is the historical argument, 
although it is one of the thinnest and most 
tinny. Alsace-Lorraine, it is said, was once 
German. It was seized by the robber-king, 
Louis XIV. The robber should be compelled to 
disgorge. Though this is a very perilous argu- 
ment, particularly for Prussians, being of the 
nature of a highly miscellaneous boomerang, 
nevertheless it has been urged in season and_.out. 
What is to be said of it? 

First, this: There was no Germany, in the 
sense in which we use that word, until very 
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recently. There was, indeed, all through the 
Middle Ages a Holy Roman Empire which 
included most of what we know as Germany, also 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and which had 
claims over Italy. Within those spacious 
boundaries the regions which we call Alsace- 
Lorraine were certainly included, Outlying parts 
of that loose and largely phantasmal empire 
were gradually detached from it during the ages; 
among those parts Alsace and Lorraine. But 
it is too brief a statement to say that Louis XIV 
stole them. What happened was this: Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun were acquired by the French 
in 1552, in payment for invaluable services ren- 
dered by the French king tothe Protestants of Ger- 
many whom Charles V was bent upon destroying; 
Alsace was acquired by Louis XIV between the 


years 1648-1681, in part in payment for services 
rendered the Protestants, in part by usurpation 
and violence; Lorraine on the other hand was 
not acquired until a century later, in 1766, 
when it fell to France by an entirely natural and 
peaceful process, the dying out of the ruling 
house and the passing of the country by in- 
heritance to the related House of Bourbon,— 
the same right by which the House of Hohen- 
zollern acquired the duchies cf Prussia, adding 
them to the original kernel of the present king- 
dom, Brandenburg. It was not until 1798 that 
France secured the famous industrial town of 
Milhausen, previously an independent republic 
but which in that year voiuntarily and unanimous- 
ly asked to be incorporated in the French 
Republic. ; 














THE FRENCH-GERMAN CONFLICT IN ALSACE~LORRAINE 


Is well expressed in these two statues. 
Whose father was an Alsatian cooper. 
seized the border provinces in 1870 


The one is Marshal Michel Ney, “the Bravest of the Brave” in Napoleon’s armies, 
The equestrian figure is William I of Germany, the soldier-king who crushed France and, 
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STRASSBURG, THE CAPITAL 


Strassburg in possession of the French, said Bismarck, gives France a stronger position for offense than Germany has for 
I It was, he said, like a pistol pointed at the enemy. The valley which it dominates is a natural military highway 
leading through the hill country and connecting the plains 
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METZ, THE CAPITAL OF LORRAINE 
Bismarck was reluctant to annex this stronghold, because, he declared, it was entirely French in spirit and would surely 
Prove a hotbed of dissension. Moltke insisted on its retention for military reasons. Strategists from Julius Caesar down have 
seen its importance, buttressed as it is by hills on the one side and guarding the valley which leads into the plains on the other 
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CLEMENCEAU VISITS A LIBERATED VILLAGE 


The waving French flags and the joy of the people attest that the pro-French spirit which Bismarck dreaaed is still fully alive 
in this territory 
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OUR FLAG IN ALSACE 


To make good President Wilson’s statement that the great wrong of 1870 must be righted. The scene is in Massevaux, the 
town to which Catherine the Great of Russia in her girlhood was sent for instruction under French masters 
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Thus the process of French annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine extended through nearly 
two centuries and a half. France having ac- 
quired them ruled them so well that in 1870, and 
long before, in the eighteenth century and during 
the Napoleonic period, no provinces of France 
were happier or more contented in their con- 
nection. Since 1870 no sections of Germany 


have been more unhappy or discontented. 
Several other remarks may be made on this 
general topic of “historic right.”’ One is that 


Europe, once parts of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but for centuries independent and enamoured of 
their independence, must forthwith become 
subjects of the Kaiser. Would the Dutch or the 
Swiss or the rest of the world recognize these 
“historic rights” of Germany which, as a matter 
of fact, are to-day urged by the most daring 
of the Pan-Germans? The “historic rights” in 
regard to the Alsatians and Lorrainers are no 
better and no worse. 

Moreover, this argument about the right of 








WELCOMING IN THE FRENCH ADMINISTRATION 


In the reconquered sections the children recite their little “compliments” and patriotic poems openly in French for the first 
time as they welcome the ecclesiastical dignitary the general. and the mayor who reorganize local government 


the present German Empire is not the heir and 
legatee of the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle 
Ages. In the latter Austria was included and 
was far and away the leading power, while the pres- 
ent German Empire was based upon a war 
aiming at excluding Austria, and succeeding 
in the aim. But, assuming that the German 
Empire of to-day is the direct descendant of 
the Mediaeval Empire, which it is not, are we to 
assume that whatever belonged to the one, 
therefore, belongs to the other? If so, then 
Holland and Switzerland and other sections of 


the Germans to “resume” lands which had once 
been German will bear even further examination. 

Would the Germans, who, on cccasion, are’ 
strong on principles, recognize the universal 
applicability of this particular one, and what, 
pray, is a principle if not a generalized rule of 
procedure? We suspect that they would not 
appreciate its saving grace, if applied at random 
and everywhere. Were it applied to Prussia, 
for instance, how vastly would that kingdom 
shrink? Is Prussia prepared to restore Silesia 
to Austria to whom it belonged in 1740, and had 
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THE BLUE ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS 


Western Alsace is a land of beautiful mountains. The eastern part is a rich valley drained by the Rhine. The mineral 
deposits are valuable and the agricultural products are also very considerable. The Kaiser threatcned to leave these provinces 
‘bare as his hand”’ 


‘THESE PEOPLE PREFER FRANCE TO GERMANY 


Although it is evident that many of them are of Teutonic blood. Their petitions and also the Kaiser’s threats to crush them 
with the army indicate their unwillingness to serve Germany 
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THE ALSATIAN HILLS 


Through this beautiful land the Germans drove back into France the helpless old men and the women who had been infected 
with incurable diseases and who were no longer fit for service. The view is from a bombarded house in Metzeral 














WHERE GERMANY IS FIGHTING FOR POTASH 


Thann is a town of eight thousand inhabitants in the mountains of southern Alsace. Near it, according to French authorities, 
are the greatest deposits of potash in the world. These deposits are more readily available for use than are those of Stassfurt, 
Which hitherto have dominated all markets 
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belonged for many centuries? Would she like- 
wise relinquish to the Poles the part of Poland 
which she snatched in the three partitions of 
1772, 1793, or 1795? ‘The first partition, which 
set the fashion for the later ones and was ethical- 
ly on the same plane, was pronounced by Freder- 
ick the Great, who largely engineered it, an 
“act of brigands.” Brigands are supposed to 
relinquish their loot gamely when caught but 
they rarely do it out of any austere devotion to 
a “principle.” Principles sometimes add to 


Again would England be justified in “ resuming” 


the United States because the colonies out of ' 


which they have grown belonged to her? And 
would Spain also be justified in resuming the 
spacious territories of the New World where 
once floated her proud Castilian banner? 

It is well known, of course, that the way to 
resume is to resume. Nevertheless do not let 
us drive a principle into the ground merely be- 
cause it works happily in some cases. The 
Prussians have shown great restraint in employ- 





THE MAYOR OF KOLMAR IN NEW YORK 


M. Daniel Blumenthal speaking for Alsatian restoration to France at the Altar of Liberty in New York on “French Day.” 
Germany has never won the hearts of the people in this disputed territory, but has ruled by force 


one’s pleasure but also they sometimes get de- 
cidedly in the way of it. It is, therefore, well to 
be gingerly about them. 

There is, however, something quite inviting 
and piquant about this line of inquiry. Would 
Prussia favor restoring Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Kingdom of Hanover, the duchies of Hesse- 
Cassel, of Nassau, and the free city of Frankfort, 
to those to whom they belonged but from whom 
she took them by force in the wars of 1864 and 
1866? We shall not pause for a reply, as we could 
not afford to spend a lifetime in merely waiting. 


ing this potent argument and have not run 
amuck. It applies to Alsace-Lorraine, and it 
does not apply to Posen, or Silesia or Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

_ Another argument, somewhat similar, drawn 
from the rich and formidable armory of German 
dialectics, is this: The Alsatians largely speak 
German, therefore, they are Germans and 
belong in the German Empire. This argument 
has appealed tomany. It may prove illuminating 
to put it into the form of a question. Are those 
who speak a given language justified in forcibly 
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annexing all others who‘speak that language, 
whether the others wish to be annexed or-not? 

There is a certain exhilaration in seeing how 
these sacred principles work out. In Switzerland 
three languages are spoken, German, French, and 
Italian. The conclusion is- obvious. Germany, 
France, and Italy have a right to take possession 
of the parts where their respective idioms are 
spoken. But what of the wishes of the Swiss 
themselves who gained their independence six 
centuries ago and have been very strenuous 
ever since in maintaining it? Serious men do 
not allow trivial details, such as, for instance, 
the wishes of the people concerned, to intrude 
into “scientific”? discussions. If such triviali- 
ties are allowed to intervene, we shall hear men 
saying that in nearly every country of Europe 
more than one language is in use; in the British 
Isles, Gaelic, Welsh, English, and in the British 
Empire what a Babel! in France, Breton, Basque, 
Provencal, Italian, French; in Finland, Swedish, 
Russian, Finnish; in Austria-Hungary at least fif- 
teen different languages, in Russia a considerable 
number. The states of the future to be based 
on the principle of one language, one state! 
Let us keep reason still enthroned in this dis- 
tracted globe. The question as to how to un- 
scramble eggs has been often asked but never 
answered. The wise man does not go on for- 
ever trying to solve the insoluble but after 
awhile leaves that particular chemistry alone. 
The unscramble will remain unscrambled until 
the crack of doom, and, as far as we know, even 
beyond that term. 

Let us keep ovr feet on solid ground. For 
do you not see that this delicate principle will 
work havoc if applied without discrimination or 
taste? Even sacred Germany would be affected 
by it. For the one hundred and fifty thousand 
Schleswigers who speak Danish, the three million 
Poles.who speak Polish, and large masses of 
Alsatians and Lorrainers who speak French 
would be only too happy to join their linguistic 
affinities at the earliest moment and on any 
excuse, and this, of course, must not be. It 
is better for: them to remain where they are, all 
Germans agree. 

Again it is well known that the people of the 
United States speak English. Would God be 
strafing England satisfactorily if he allowed 
the English to apply the vaunted principle and 
thus vastly to enlarge the infamous boundaries 
of the British Empire? What about Spain, Span- 
ish being rather widely spoken in parts of the 
world quite separated from the Peninsula? 
Evidently linguistic statesmanship must, like 
all true statesmanship, be characterized by moder- 
ation. It is only quacks who rush headlong to 
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cure all diseases with their simple remedies. 
Germans, on the other hand, are discreet and 
tactful and only apply their remedies where 
they will do the most good. 


JULIUS CAESAR’S MISTAKE 


But the Germans have given other arguments 
for annexing Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. One is 
that thus would be established the “natural” 
boundary between France and Germany. The 
presumption is that a natural boundary was made 
by God, who created the rest of Nature, and that 
it is as immutable and eternal as Nature herself. 
Meanwhile, of course, artificial boundaries are 
ephemeral and an abomination in the sight of 
the Lord. You may sometimes think that Nature 
is rather inscrutable and does not always answer 
our queries any more volubly or clearly than the 
Sphinx answered queries put to her. But 
Prussians are never impious. And when they 
say that the Rhine is not a “natural” boundary 
but that the Vosges Mountains are, is their 
statement to be questioned merely because 
thereby they are enabled to acquire Alsace and 
Lorraine which lie west of the Rhine? It is no 
argument to say that the Vosges are not Alps 
or that the Rhine is a formidable ditch to cross 
or that Julius Caesar considered the Rhine a 
boundary. Julius Caesar was an arrant pagan; 
moreover, he was notorious even in his day for 
his lack of pro-German feeling. Such a person 
is no authority on natural boundaries. 

Here again we notice the infallible discretion 
of the Germans in applying a principle to the 
complicated facts of the situation. They are 
no slaves of a theory, far from it. Let others be 
slaves if they choose. The Germans move 
freely and securely among ambushes and pitfalls, 
and are not caught. While declaring in 1871 that 
the Vosges were the natural boundary between 
France and Germany they knew full well that 
there were good things west of the Vosges— 
such as coal mines and iron mines. Therefore, 
where necessary, they pushed their line west cf 
the Vosges whenever the advantage was obvious. 
Consistency, it has been said, is but the hob- 
goblin of little minds. A nation of supermen 
must, ipso facto, be supernatural at times, and in 
the matter of boundaries, one that is supernatural 
is sometimes more satisfactory and more sub- 
stantial than the mere crest of a range of hills. 

The profane may sometimes wonder what the 
Germans would prefer as a boundary, in case the 
French should be victorious in the present war. 
Would they prefer the River Rhine, or the moun- 
tains of the Black Forest, which are in singular 
symmetry with the Vosges, lying about as far 
east of the Rhine as the latter do west of it. 
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But all this discussion is really digression. 
Alsace-Lorraine was not annexed to Germany in 
order to satisfy the ethnographic or topographic 
or linguistic susceptibilities and tastes of the 
German people. Prussian state policy has never 
been directed by the poets and scientists of the 
Fatherland: Even journalists were then, and 
are still, held in slight awe by those in authority. 
The tail is never allowed to wag the dog. A 
more robust element of the population always 
sits in the Prussian saddle. As Prince von Biilow 
has recently said, “politics is a rough trade,” 
unsuited to the tender and romantic mind, 
which never knows how to bring things forward 
very far or very fast. 

The ruling class of Germany consisted largely, 
at the time of the Franco-German War, as it 
does to-day, of the far-famed Junkers, or the 
tight old crusty Torydom of the land—and of 
army officers who, in so far as thinking is a 
process of their minds, think the thoughts of their 
Hohenzollern Highnesses after them. These 
men decided in 1870, what they wanted to have 
done and then they used the ignoble masses to 
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WHY GERMANY WANTS ALSACE-LORRAINE 


_ Besides being of great strategic value these provinces are 
rich in minerals and industries. The agricultural products in- 
clude wheat, rye, barley, tobacco, hops, potatoes, oats, and 
hay 


do them. Alsace-Lorraine was not annexed for 
any of the reasons which have been passed in 
review, though the authorities were quite will- 
ing that those who had queer kinks in their minds 
should entertain such illusions if thereby they 
were led heartily to codperate in the great 
schemes elaborated by their superiors. 


Alsace-Lorraine was annexed for military 
reasons, just as large parts of Europe have, 
during the present war, been seized and held for 
military reasons. The Prussian army hovers 
protectingly over the people and their destinies, 
and over the Prussian army floats the Great 
General Staff. In 1870, the military men de- 
cided that Alsace-Lorraine must become German, 
and the Iron Chancellor, Bismarck, was their 
agent in accomplishing, not the fact of annex- 
ation, for the army attended to that, but the 
registration and consecration of the fact in 
formal protocols and treaties, the laudation 
and explanation of the fact in parliamentary 
speeches. Parliamentary speeches had, of course, 
to be made, since a parliament existed and must 
be amused. But let no one imagine so vain a 
thing as to suppose that the Reichstag counted 
any more in Bismarck’s day than it does in ours. 
The Reichstag was then, what it still is, a “ Palace 
of the Wagging Tongue,” to borrow a Meredith- 
ian phrase. But where two or three high 


generals are gathered together there is the seat- 


of power. And these generals know moonshine 
when they see it and in 1871 they knew the 
Reichstag to be merely a lunar accessory, dead 
and white and without life, revolving around 
that centre of light and heat and power, the 
famous House of Hohenzollern, divine in origin, 
and surrounded by the Paladins of the Sword and 
the Knights of the Tented Field. 


PROMISED BLESSINGS THAT FAILED TO ARRIVE 


Away, therefore, with all this airy persiflage 
about Germany’s merely restdring her “long-lost 
brothers” to a warm and comfortable place 
by the family hearth. Even those who luted in 
this particular strain, winked as they did it. 
They knew better, even when, with their tongues 
in their cheeks, they intoned the same old tune. 
Witness Heinrich von Sybel, who spent twenty 
years in writing a history denouncing that work 
of Satan, the French Revolution, and twenty 
years more in earnest eulogy of the founders of 
the present German Empire, even he, Chauvinistic 
Prussian patriot and historiographer of Hohen- 
zollerns, knew that in 1871 the people of Alsace 
and Lorraine were thoroughly French, happy 
in their connection with France, and desirous 
only of maintaining it, even he knew that to 
talk of the liberation of long-lost brothers was 
sheer Boche bosh. Listen to what Von Sybel 
said in 1871, in a pamphlet advocating the annex- 
ation on the ground of former possession. “We 
know, indeed, that the Lorrainers since -1766, 
the Alsatians since 1801, have become good 
Frenchmen, and to-day, oppose, by a large 
majority, the reunion with their Fatherland. 
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For such an attitude, we do not deny, we feel 
respect. The inhabitants were born and brought 
up in the great French commonwealth; they would 
be men destitute of common feeling and patriot- 
ism, if, notwithstanding their German speech, 
they did not consider themselves French to-day. 
But we trust to the power of Nature; water can 
be diverted for a time into artificial channels, 
but with the removal of the dam will flow with 
the full stream. If to-day the inhabitants find 
the French more sympathetic than the Germans, 
soon they will find themselves among their 
own kind in Germany. In Germany they will 
find the best gifts of the French state, the con- 
sciousness and security of a mighty common- 
wealth, a sound harvest of science and art, a wide 
market for their industry, and a progressive 
parliamentary life. They will have lower taxes, 
greater religious freedom, numerous schools, and 
in the army will meet the sons of the educated 
class.” 

It may be said in passing that had the Alsa- 
tians and Lorrainers found all these delectable 
things since 1871 they would not constantly 
for forty-three years have reiterated, as they did, 
in one way or another, their detestation of 
German rule. : 

But enough of this hoary and hollow falsehood 
about the craving of the people of Alsace-Lorraine 
for communion once more with the saints beyond 
the Rhine. Those who have a penchant for 
this kind of hypocrisy and mendacity might add 
to their repertoire by telling us how happy the 
Poles have been for a hundred and forty years 
under their Prussian, Austrian, and Russian mast- 
ers; how happy the Christians of Southeastern 
Europe and of Western Asia in finding them- 
selves under the benign sway of the Turk, 
basking in the bright and clement rays that 
stream from the Sublime Porte. Such deathless 
ditties ought no longer to remain unsung. 

Bismarck was, like Mark Antony, a plain, 
blunt man, though sometimes more blunt than 
plain. If you wish to savor Prussian statesman- 
ship in all its purity, read Bismarck, its greatest 
modern apostle and expounder. It is not 
necessary to be so ingenuous as to swallow the 
famous legend about his always speaking the 
truth. Excessive innocence is no merit since it 
unhappily implies excessive ignorance. Neverthe- 
less Bismarck frequently told the truth and one 
occasion was when he gave an interview in 1867 
and said: “Suppose France entirely conquered, 
and a Prussian garrison in Paris; What are we 
to do with our victory? We could not even 
decently take Alsace; for the Alsatians are 
become Frenchmen, and wish to remain so.” But 
by October, 1870, after the Prussian victories 


of August and September, Bismarck ceased to 
purl in this minor key, and struck an iron note: 
“Germany,” he said “wants peace and will 
make war until she gets it, let the consequences 
be ever so lamentable from a humane point of 
view. . This peace will be secured by a 
line of fortresses between Strassburg and Metz, 
as well as by those two towns, which will protect 
Germany against the dread of a second attack 
by France.”’ This, from the man who had done 
his best to bring about the first attack, was 
authoritative. 

- The thought has a familiar ring to our own 
highly contemporary ears, and becomes what the 
French call “a palpitating actuality” to an age 
which has recently heard Von Kihlmann 


.-and Von Hertling, those sapient statesmen, 


expound the mysteries and beauties of Brest- 
Litovsk as demanded by the incorrigible German 
love of peace and craving for protection from 
the dreaded, dangerous foe. 

But let us not deflect, however inviting 
Plutarchian parallels may appear. Let us con- 
tinue our search for the real reason for the annex- 
ation of Alsace-Lorraine. Bismarck is our safest 
guide. The two quotations already given show 
him rapidly progressing and by January, 1871, 
we find him saying: “As you see, we are keeping 
Metz; but I confess I do not like this part of the 
arrangement. Strassburg is German in speech 
and will be so in heart ten years hence. Metz, 
however, is French and will be a hotbed of 
disaffection for a long time to come.” 

In other words, | don’t like to steal too outra- 
geously, but, you see, I’m going to steal. 


METZ WORTH A HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 


This seizure of Metz throws a crude, harsh light, 
and, therefore, a true and appropriate one, upon 
the whole famous transaction. Metz was as 
thoroughly French as Bordeaux or Paris. No 
display of sophistry or casuistry could becloud 
that irrefutable fact. To take Metz was: to 
make peremptory hash of all this talk about 
race or language or natural boundaries, for it 
was to fly in the face of each. As French as 
France herself, speaking nothing but the French 
language and lying west of the “natural”? bound- 
ary, as defined by the Germans, the line of the 
Vosges Mountains, the seizure of Metz could 
not be glossed over by any unctuous phrases, 
by any ethical argumentation. No hairs could 
be split on that particular score. The seizure 
of Metz was the assertion of force and greed 
and of nothing else. It was the military men 
who dictated it, as, in fact, they dictated every 
element of the so-called Peace of Frankfort. 
They wished Metz, and they took it, because as 
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Field Marshal von Moltke said, it was the 
equivalent of a hundred thousand men, because 
it was strategically important. 

This then was the reason why Alsace-Lorraine 
was taken in 1871 by Germany. Germany 
was victor and as everyone knows to the victor 
belongs the spoils. Bismarck, in his negotiations 
with France and later in his speeches in the 
Reichstag, gave one constant reason for the 
famous act, namely, the right of every nation to 
provide for its own defense. There is a beauti- 
ful simplicity about this principle, for it frees 


you from all obligation to justify your act to- 


mankind. What has mankind to do with the 
problem? To provide for Germany’s self- 
defense is Germany’s business and that is the end 
of the matter. 
alone to decide how much of her neighbor’s 
territory is needed for Germany’s protection. 

State necessity, national safety, is to be de- 
cided absolutely by each state. The victor 
has obvious advantages in carrying out his de- 
cision. He takes just as much of his conquered 
enemy’s territory as he desires and thinks he 
can manage to retain. 

The war of 1870 was a rehearsal for the war of 
1914, the Treaty of Frankfort a foretaste and a 
suggestion of the. Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
German statecraft has remained stationary all 
these years. It is similar to that of the original 
cave man. Prussia’s national hero, Frederick 
the Great, who had a taste for literary style, 
embedded the Prussian’s state philosophy in the 
liquid amber of a lapidary phrase. “Take what 
you can,”’ he said “you are never wrong unless 
you are obliged to give back.” 


WHY GERMANY HAS BEATEN FRANCE INDUSTRIALLY 


There was another element in Germany’s 
decision, in 1870, to seize Alsace-Lorraine. Then, 
as now, military considerations were mingled 
with economic. Ahab was not envious of 
Naboth’s vineyard, but of his mines of coal 
and iron. It was significant that a mining 
engineer was appointed on the German commis- 
sion to delimit the new boundaries.. Germany 
could not have conducted war as she has con- 
ducted it had she not possessed the coal and iron 
mines of Alsace-Lorraine. Figures are sometimes 
most eloqyent. In 1913, Germany produced 
28,000,000 tons of iron ore. Of these 21,000,000 
came from the mines of annexed Lorraine. In 
1913, Germany imported 14,000,000 tons of iron 
ore. This is almost the exact amount pra- 
duced by the French mines of Briey, which 
Germany seized at the beginning of the present 
war. That she will keep those mines, if she 
can, no one outside Bedlam would probably care 


And, of course, it is for Germany - 
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to deny. If so, he might read once more the brief 
articles of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, a treaty 
warmly approved in Germany even by the ma- 
jority Socialists who wear their principle so 
lightly, a treaty which has laid bare the soul 
of contemporary Germany so completely that 
all the world may behold it. 

The world knows how Germany has used this 
coal and iron acquired in. 1815 and 1871, how 
all her metallurgical industries have been so de- 
veloped and coérdinated that she might ravage 
Europe still more when “The Day” should come. 
A power that has used those resources for the 
attempted subjugation of the world should 
never be permitted to retain them. Senator 
Lodge covered the situation completely when he 
said in the Senate on August 23d: “Alsace and 
Lorraine must be returned to France—uncon- 
ditionally surrendered—not merely because sen- 
timent and eternal justice demand it, but be- 
cause the iron and coal of Lorraine must be for- 
ever taken from Germany.” 

Why does eternal justice demand their return? 
Because justice was grossly outraged when they 
were seized, because elementary and _ sacred 
rights of human beings were flagrantly violated, 
because the rights of the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine were treated with supreme and insolent 
contempt. 


PROVINCES DEMAND RETURN TO FRANCE 


What those rights were was made clear at the 
time by the emphatic, passionate, indignant, 
repeated protests of the people concerned. And 
their protests were swept aside, as of no con- 
sequence, as if they were the prattle of children. 
The voice of the people is far from being con- 
sidered in Germany as the voice of God. 

These protests began even before the actual 
annexation was effected. Seeing what was 
coming the representatives of Alsace-Lorraine 
in the French National Assembly, as early as 
February, 1871, unanimously declared “the in- 
imitable will of Alsace and Lorraine to remain 
French territory”; also that Europe could 
“neither permit nor ratify the abandonment 
of Alsace-Lorraine” that it could not allow 
“the seizure of a people as a common herd” 
nor permit a peace which would be a “legiti- 
mate and permanent provocation to war.” 
Later, when the treaty transferring them to 
Germany was signed, they issued a most moving 
document in which they declared “null and void 
a compact which disposes of us without our 
consent,” asserted their “unalterable attach- 
ment to France from which we are torn by 
violence,” and ended with the phrase; “ Your 
brothers of Alsace and Lorraine, now cut off 
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from the common family, will preserve for France, 
absent from their hearths, a filial affection 
until the day when she shall resume her rightful 
place there once more.”’ 

Three years later when they were for the 
first time permitted representatives in the 
Reichstag, they solemnly protested again in 
the most vigorous manner, and demanded 
that at least a referendum be taken of the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Their demand was greeted 
with jeers and guffaws from their chivalrous 
fellow-members, a fact worth remembering 
when Germany demands a referendum as she 
will as a last resort when she sees that, to use 
President Wilson’s phrase, “the great wrong 
done in 1871” is about to be righted. 


GERMAN METHODS IN ALSACE-LORRAINE . 


From that day to this the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine have ‘kept the faith, without var- 
iableness or shadow of turning. Their great and 
unanimous protest they have never rescinded 
nor thought of rescinding. It has been engraved 
indelibly upon the tablets of their memories, 
in their heart of hearts. The generation that 
witnessed the odious transfer has largely passed 
from the scene. But, as events showed before 
the present war, the new generation which 
had not known Israel has nourished the same 
affection,as remained true to the same purpose, 
the same resolve. An examination, if space 
permitted, of the history of the intervening forty- 
three years between the two great wars, would 
abundantly establish the truth of this assertion. 
You do net wean a people away from its former 
loyalties by oppression, no matter how syste- 
matic or severe, or by insulting the memories 
they hold dear, or by defaming and threatening 
the country to which their fathers had given the 
last full measure of devotion. Yet such has been 
the policy of Germany toward Alsace-Lorraine 
since 1871, consistent, undeviating and unbending. 
Conciliation is too effeminate an art for Germans 
to attempt to practice. Never yet have they 
anywhere tried to “kill by kindness.”” The 
rough, robust methods of the camp are far 
more congenial to their temperament than the 
patient, sympathetic, gracious processes of con- 
ciliation and sympathy which win affection and 
esteem. The Germans started forthwith in 
1871 to Germanize the new provinces, thus 
giving the lie direct to their constant assertion 
that those provinces were fundamentally German, 
only awaiting release from bondage to the alien 
French. By legislative and administrative 
methods they drove hundreds of thousands of 
Alsatians and Lorrainers out of their ancestral 
homes to France. And they sent into them, 
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hundreds of thousands of Germans, officials of 
every grade, school teachers, peasants, business 
men, soldiers, to carry out the policy of Germaniz- 
ation. They made relentless war upon the French 
language, so that for the past generation young 
Germans in Berlin have had far better facilities 
for studying French than have the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine, for a fifth of whom French was 
the mother tongue. They have waged war upon 
everything that could remind the people of their 
former connections, war upon historical associa- 
tions and memories, war upon the human spirit. 
No action has been too arbitrary, no ingenuity too 
Machiavellian, to. be used in this campaign to 
denature the most natural and creditable instincts 
of men, reverence for their ancestors, love of their 
past, of their traditions, of all that made them men 
and constituted the glory and the sanctity of life. 
A single illustration is typical. Some years ago the 
Alsatians erected at Weissenburg a monument in 
memory of those Alsatians who had died upon 
that field of battle in the Franco-Prussian War. 
The Government, before it would consent to the 
unveiling of that monument, demanded the 
removal of four emblems carved on the corners 
of .the pedestal; the sun, emblem of Louis XIV, 
the lily of Louis XV, the axe and fasces of the 
Revolution, the eagle of Napoleon! 

You do not capture the imagination or win the 
affection of a people that has been free in any 
such way as that. You will search Prussian and 
German history in vain for any such statesman- 
ship as that shown by England in Canada, for 
any such miracle of common sense and supreme 
tact as that shown by England in South Africa. 
Germany wins no peaceful victories over her 
subject peoples. Let the Danes of Schleswig, 
the Poles of Eastern Prussia, the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers be interrogated on that point. In 
South Africa the Boers are fighting for England 
and their most brilliant leader in the war of 
1898-1900, Louis Botha, is Prime Minister of 
South Africa and General Smut, another leader, 
is an invaluable supporter of Great Britain. 
What has been the healing virtue that has 
accomplished this wonder? It has been the 
gift of freedom, full, untrammeled, completely 
trusting, which England bestowed, on the 
morrow of the South African War, upon those who 
had fought her tooth and nail for nearly three 
years. But as Balzac said long ago: “There is 
one instrument the Germans have never learned 
to play. That instrument is liberty.” 

The history of German rule in Alsace-Lorraine 
since 1871 has been a long and ignoble record of 
oppression. Germany has won famous victories 
over schools and monuments, over newspapers 
and satirjsts. But she has failed egregiously in 
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her policy of Germanization. The occasional 
utterances of German officials are sufficient 
evidence on this point. In 1874, Bismarck, 
irritated by the fact that the Alsatians far 
from showing any joy in being “restored” to 
the German family, were indignantly protesting 
against it, declared that Alsace had been annexed, 
not because of her good looks or for her own sake, 
but because she would furnish an _ excellent 
military defense for the Empire and that Germany 
was equally indifferent to Alsatian lamentations 
and Alsatian wrath. In 1890, Caprivi, Bismarck’s 
successor in the Chancellorship, said publicly: 
“It is a fact that after seventeen years of annex- 
ation, the German spirit has made no progress 
in Alsace.” In 1913, the head of the police 
department in Berlin, Von Jagow, an official 
appointed by the Chancellor and subject to him, 
referred publicly to Alsace-Lorraine as “the 
enemy’s country.” This term “the enemy’s 
country,” has long been in use among the army 
officers. The Germans have been under no 
illusion as to the success of the policy of Ger- 
manization. In 1914, when the Great War 
broke out, a German general, when the troops 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden were crossing into 
Alsace, issued a proclamation, saying: “ You are 
from now on in the enemy’s country and you no 


longer need to consider the civil popwation.”. 


And a Protestant pastor in Old Breisach said, 
in a sermon delivered to. troops about to go to 
Kolmar: “Remember that as soon, as you have 
crossed the Rhine you are in the enemy’s 
country.” 

It is as an enemy’s country that Alsace-Lorraine 
has been regarded by the Germans during the 
present war. A system of terrorization as severe 
as that in Belgium or northern France has been 
in constant operation. As early as July 28, 1914, 
all the towns and villages of Alsace-Lorraine were 
declared in a state of siege. What that meant 
is shown by official announcement in the case of 
the little town of Vic in Lorraine. “By order 
of His Majesty, the Emperor, the town of Vic is 
declared by military authority in a state of siege. 

“The inhabitants are consequently expressly 
forbidden to go outside the town before sunrise 
and after sunset. 

“Whoever disobeys this order runs the risk 
of being shot. ”* 

This announcement was indicative of what 
was to come. The next day “suspects” all over 
Alsace-Lorraine were arrested, and punished 
with “preventive detention.” Many of themas 
a matter of fact were to be the victims of this 
measure for many long months without knowing 
what the charge against them was. Rigorous 
and ubiquitous has been the espionage everywhere 


practised and the despicable and venomous 
informer has plied his cowardly and deadly 
trade under official encouragement. Houses have 
been searched for incriminating evidence. At 
the beginning, by a mere stroke of the administra- 
tive pen, all newspapers in the French language 
were suppressed, while all those in the German 
language which were at all inclined to be indepen- 
dent were brought under government control. All 
that the people of Alsace-Lorraine were to learn 
about the war was what might be announced in 
official communiqués. A silence as of a prison, 
complete, terrifying, settled down on the land. 
After the Battle of the Marne it was forbidden 
to speak French, and French and English bus- 
iness signs were ordered removed. Delation 
and search became the order of the day. The 
number of arrests continued day after day and 
steadily increased. Prisons were so crammed 
that those condemned for trivial offenses had 
to wait their turn for admission. Many Alsatians 
were summarily shot, many found their property 
arbitrarily taken away and faced consequent 
ruin. Then began the systematic robbery of the 
land—machinery removed en masse to Germany, 
churches and galleries rifled of their treasures. 
It is the story we have heard so often in connection 
with Belgium, northern France, Serbia. Only, 
in this instance, the enemy’s country was Alsace- 
Lorraine. If compelled to abandon it,the Kaiser 
is reported to have said he would leave it bare'as 
his hand. Preparations to carry out this threat 
have been made, and carried out it will be, if 
the occasion arises. Alsatians and Lorrainers, 
in the German armies, have been sent to the 
most dangerous positions. Germany pursues 
methodically a double purpose, namely to 
sacrifice as many of the people of Alsace-Lorraine 
as possible so as the more easily to subjugate 
thoroughly the remainder, if the fortunes of 
war favor Germany and she is able to retain it; 
and to surrender nothing but a desert, if finally 
forced to surrender the country.. Alsace-Lorraine 
has during the last four years passed through 
the extremities of torture. Should Germany 
succeed Alsace-Lorraine would become the great- 
est victim of the war. 

But Germany will not succeed and Alsace- 
Lorraine will be delivered. These provinces 
must be unconditionally surrendered, as Bel- 
gium and Serbia must be unconditionally 
surrendered, and for the same reason, namely 
because Germany has no more right to the 
one than she has to the others. If Germany’s 
annexations of 1870 are justified, then her 
actual annexations of the present war are justified. 
The two cases are alike. Both represent force 
and nothing else. 
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WHY THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE MUST BE 
DISSOLVED 


“Driving the Turk from Europe” Is Not Sufficient—He Must No Longer Rule Subject 
races Anywhere—An Incorrigible Among the Nations—Rehabilitation of Asia 
Minor and the Part That the United States Might Perform in This Work 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly United States Ambassador to Turkey) 


N MOST discussions of the future of the 
Ottoman Empire, we usually find one 
curious misapprehension. Even Mr. Bal- 
four made this mistake when framing, 
almost two years ago, the terms upon which 

the Allies would consent to ending the war. He 
used the expression, “the expulsion of the Turk 
from Europe” as comprising the solution of 
the problem presented by the Ottoman Empire. 
Yet this Turkish problem is no longer one merely 
of “driving the Turk from Europe.” The Turk 
has already been practically “driven from 
Europe’’; the Balkan States accomplished this in 
the Balkan wars. Our school geographies divided 
the Ottoman Empire into “Turkey in Europe” 
and “Turkey in Asia’’; yet to-day all that re- 
mains of European Turkey is Constantinople 
and a small piece of adjoining territory. The 
Turkish problem of to-day is presented by the 
Turkish domains in Asia. One may safely take 
it for granted that, after this war is over, Con- 
stantinople will no longer be the Sultan’s capital. 
At present, the real matters for discussion are 
these: What is to become of Palestine, of Syria, 


‘of Armenia, of Mesopotamia, of the Asiatic 


littoral occupied by the Greeks, of Anatolia? 
The Turk has already been virtually “driven from 
Europe’; the important point now is that he 
must be “driven from Asia,”’ in the sense that he 
must no longer be permitted to rule over the 
subject Asiatic peoples that for five or six cen- 
turies have suffered so terribly from his bloody 
and destroying hand. We have fairly com- 
pleted the task of freeing from his control Serbians, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, and European Greeks; 
our problem now is to give similar freedom to 
Armenians, Asiatic Greeks, Syrians, Arabs, and 
Jews. 

In Constantinople I became acquainted with 
an American doctor who had traveled extensively 
in the East and who had the most intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions in the Ottoman Empire. He 
told me that Herr von Gwinner, the manager of 
the Deutsche Bank, whom he had visited in 
Berlin, had asked him to spend an entire evening 


discussing Turkish affairs. When my friend 
went to keep his appointment, he began this way: 

“You have set aside this whole evening to dis- 
cuss the Ottoman Empire. We do not need all 
that time. I can tell you the whole story in 
just four words: Turkey is not reformable! ”’ 

“You have summed up the whole situation 
perfectly,” replied Von Gwinner. 

That is the fundamental fact which we must 
constantly keep in mind while discussing this 
problem. We are dealing with a nation that is 
absolutely incorrigible. Its hopelessness has 
been demonstrated over and over again. Turkey 
has repeatedly made promises to reform her ways 
and has just as consistently broken them. The 
European Powers have given her endless oppor- 
tunities to lead a sober and a decent life, and 
Turkey has never shown the slightest indica- 
tion of doing so. In the last three years 
the Ottoman Empire has had every chance to 
run its own affairs. It cast off the Capitulations 
—the foreign restrictions that for centuries had 
made the country almost a vassal of the European 
Powers—and started a new life as an independent 
nation. The first thing these newly liberated 
Turkish statesmen did was to ally themselves 
with the Central Powers. Their next move was 
to begin the wholesale looting of their own people. 
They robbed them of their goods, their animals, 
their crops, and of everything in the form of 
capital which they had painfully accumulated 
for many years. They plundered the assets 
and the business enterprises of foreigners in 
the same way. They seized the foreign-owned 
railroads, the banks, the telephone systems, 
the docks, the lighthouse service, the wool, the 
oil wells—all in a wild orgy for personal profit. 
They robbed England, France, and Russia of the 
schools and the religious institutions which they 
had erected in the Ottoman Empire—institutions 
which, with those founded by Americans, 
were practically the only sources of education and 
enlightenment in the country. And, most mon- 
strous of all, this government began the systema- 
tic pillaging and murder of millions of its own 
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subjects. I have already described in this maga- 
zine the treatment which Turkey has visited 
upon its enslaved peoples—Armenians, Greeks, 
Syrians, and other races. These massacres are 
only the culmination of a policy that has been 
pursued for five hundred years. Are the en- 
lightened nations of the world willing to permit 
such crimes to be committed indefinitely? There 
is only one way to stop them—that is to annihil- 
ate this insatiable appetite for pillage, arson, 
and murder which is called the Ottoman Empire. 
It has had more than five hundred years to de- 
monstrate its capacity to govern, and its failure 
is more conspicuous now than when it began. 
There is to-day, as in 1876, only one solution of 
the Turkish problem. The words in which Glad- 
stone forty years ago framed this solution are even 
more timely now than they were then. 


GLADSTONE’S SOLUTION THE ONLY ONE 


_“Let the Turks now carry away their abuses 
in the only possible manner, namely, by carrying 
away themselves. Their Zaptiehs and _ their 
Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yugbashis, 
their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and 
all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out 
from the province they have desolated and pro- 
faned.” 

After this desirable consummation has been 
attained, what are we then to do with the terri- 
tories that made up the Ottoman Empire? 

There is first the question of the only vestige of 
Turkish authority that still remains in Europe— 
that of Constantinople and the Straits. History 
probably presents no greater and more criminal 
absurdity than that the enlightened nations of 
Europe should have permitted a nomadic tribe 
from Eastern Asia to have practically unlimited 
control for five centuries of one of the world’s 
greatest highways of commerce. Let us seek a 
comparison in our own country. The economic re- 
lation which New Orleans and the Mississippi 
River bore to the Mississippi Valley in ante-bellum 
. days —the development of the railroad system has 
changed the situation since—is that which 
Constantinople and the Straits bear to-day 
toward that Eastern Europe which borders upon 
the Black Sea. Russia’s principal commercial 
access to the outside world is by way of the Black 
Sea, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles; this 
is the only route by which Rumania and Bulgaria 
can reach the ocean. All the rivers of these 
countries which drain into the Black Sea are 
merely the beginnings of water routes that end 
with the Dardanelles; without this forty miles 
of water these greater systems are practically 
useless. Let us suppose that the Americans 
of sixty years ago had permitted a tribe of Sioux 


Indians or Cherokees to possess themselves of 
New Orleans, construct fortifications at all 
the strategic points on the Mississippi delta, 
and claim and exercise the right of closing this 
waterway at any time such a procedure seemed 
good to them, and calmly keep it closed while the 
cotton and sugar cane and wheat and other pro- 
ducts in this fertile region lay rotting on the 
ground, and while its millions of once-prosperous 
farmers were reduced to poverty. Now that is 
precisely the situation which Europe has endured 
for many decades. Merely to state it shows 
its utter wickedness’ and absurdity and also 
suggests the remedy. These Straits should be 
absolutely free to the commerce of the world 
at all times and under all conditions. The forti- 
fications that guard them should be razed. Not 
one nation should control them, but an Inter- 
national Commission. The League of Nations, 
which Mr. Wilson proposes, could find no better 
field for its activities than the control of Constan- 
tinople and these waterways. The cosmopolitan 
population of Constantinople makes it a favorable 
city for internationalization. On the basis of 
race, no one people can claim it; its population 
is a mixture of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Arabs, Kurds, and Europeans; its internation- 
alization, therefore, would merely be the polit- 
ical recognition of a racial fact that already 
exists. 

So much, then, for our “Turkey in Europe”’; the 
more difficult problem remains of “Turkey in 
Asia.” Here the processes of history, by its 
distribution of races in Asia Minor, have also 
laid the basis for a satisfactory and permanent 
settlement. Besides the population that calls 
itself Turk, there are several fairly compact popu- 
lations of distinct race, particularly Armenians, 
Arabs, Greeks, Syrians, and Jews. All these 
peoples have their national aspirations. Un- 
doubtedly an attempt to create distinct political 
organizations, founded on race and religion, will 
involve certain difficulties, owing to the fact 
that certain of these peoples, especially the Ar- 
menians, do not form the majority of the popula- 
tion anywhere; but this problem, which is by 
no means insoluble, may be safely left to a peace 
conference which is guided only by principles 
of justice. What is apparent is that all the 
races | have named are vastly superior, mentally 
and morally, to the Turkish population; that they 
have every right to a free and independent exis~ 
tence, and that they possess qualities that will 
make them respected members of the family of 
nations. All of these peoples have great pasts; 
all of them have made substantial contributions 
to human advancement, andall of them have lived 
for five centuries or more under a brutal tyranny 
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that would warp the character of almost any 
people. When we think of what the Arabs have 
contributed to art, literature, and science; the 
Greeks to practically every form of human en- 
lightenment; the Jews to religion and morality; 
and the Armenians to the economic life of the 
Near East, it is hardly necessary to insist that 
these peoples comprise the racial bases for orderly 
states. Nor should we overlook the fact that the 
country which they inhabit is exceedingly rich in 
natural resources. Asia Minor contains great 
deposits of minerals and oils, while its agricultural 
land is extensive and fertile. To-day the country 
is in ruins; it has experienced the weight of several 
centuries’ domination of the Turks, and the boast 
of Attila is equally true of the Ottoman, that 
“Where my horse has once trod the grass ceases 
to grow.” 

We need only visit those lands of European 
Turkey which have shaken off this devastating 
rule—Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Rumania— 
to see the magic change wrought by political 
and economic independence. All these countries, 
under Ottoman domination, were little more 
than heaps of human and industrial débris. 
Their people went in rags, scrambling constantly 
for a few scraps of food; their roads were quag- 
mires; their villages and cities little more than 
collections of hovels; they had practically no 
schools, no hospitals, no sanitation, almost none 
of the decencies, to say nothing of the graces, of 
existence. What was the use of cultivating the 
fields when the rapacious Turkish tax gatherer 
took practically all the harvest to support a lazy 
brood of officials? The extinguishment of Turk- 
ish rule in these countries has been like the 
lifting of the plague. Almost over night roads 
have been built, school houses and universities 
have been erected, farms have been cultivated, 
more industries have been started, cities with 
asphalted streets, electric lights, telephones, sewers, 
fine public buildings, residences, and hotels have 
risen on the sites of the old ramshackle capitals. 
Travelers constantly note the different appearance 
of Russian Armenia and Turkish Armenia—one 
a country in which Armenians have had a chance 
to develop themselves, the other a country in 
which their position has been worse than that 
of slaves. What freedom has done for all these 
former subjects of the Sultan, it will also do for 
those who are still the victims of his tyranny. 
And in all this let us not fight the Turkish peasant 
himself. Though he does not possess the native 
industry and ability of his neighbors, yet he, too, 
should have a chance to develop into a man and 
whatever an enlightened civilization can do for 
him should be done. 

In all this work the United States can perform 
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a useful service. What these subject peoples of 
Asia Minor need, above all, is what may be called 
the fundamentals of civilization. These are: 
sanitation, roads, agricultural training, and pri- 
mary education. 


A SUGGESTED USE FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 


These blessings, which’ we have brought to 
the Philippine Islands, we can also bring to these 
devastated sections of the Ottoman Empire. 
We should have one great advantage, in that the 
native populations are not people who have more 
or less recently emerged from semi-civilization. 
They belong to the most civilized races in the 
world, and they have a history and traditions 
that extend back for thousands of years. Yet 
their country and the conditions under which 
they live are primitive. They probably would 
welcome any codperation we could give them in 
rebuilding their economic and agricultural forces. 
And we already have in Europe the human ma- 
terial for this job. We already have 2,000,000 
soldiers in France; if the war goes on for six 
months more, we shall have 5,000,000. When 
demobilization comes what better use could we 
make of part of these forces than to station 
them in theOttoman Empire for the purpose 
of aiding in this work of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction? Just as the American Army did 
this great work of house cleaning in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and afterward in the Philippines, so 
could this same Army perform this great work in 
sanitating and reconstructing Asia Minor. This 
Army contains many of the world’s finest sani- 
tarians; why not employ them in these Turkish 
provinces? It contains splendid engineering 
talent, which could direct the necessary work of 
building highways and railways and bridges. It 
could also undertake the labor of primary educa- 
tion—of dotting the Anatolian and Armenian 
provinces with those school houses which are 
the indispensable preliminary to the new social 
and political order. Irrigation is one of the 
sciences which these newly freed people will 
have to learn; certainly Mr. Lane’s department 
could render great service in this work, while 
our Department of Agriculture—no other govern- 
ment contains anything comparable to it-—could 
show these industrious peoples how to make the 
desert bloom as it did in the days before the 
Turk came. All-these things the United States 
would be glad to do merely as a work of altruism, 
looking for no reward except the satisfaction of 
having been useful in redeeming a neglected part 
of the earth’s resources and in helping to set upon 
their feet certain unfortunate peoples who for 
centuries have been subjected to unimagined 
suffering. 
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CHINA 


[In this series of articles the Wortp’s Work intends to present to its readers an informing picture 
of the various regions of the new world in which the United States finds itself in these days, when the 
war has made us realize that we are citizens of the world. When the war is done, we shall have closer 


contacts with all people. Who are they ? 


and interests ? 


What are their problems ? 


How do they touch our lives 


The answers to these questions will be found in the monthly survey of “The World As It Is.’— 
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OR a number of years the foremost 
problem of the Far East has been that 
of China—a backward, conquerable 
country, somewhat greater in extent 
of territory (including its dependencies) 

than the United States, and peopled by from 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 inhabitants. No cen- 
sus has ever been taken and only estimates of 
the great population have been made. 

According to investigation and belief, China is 
one of the world’s most valuable territories in 
natural wealth and potential producing capacity. 
There is no doubt in the minds of students of 
such problems that reorganization, such as Japan 
has undergone, would make this splendid empire 
one of the foremost Powers of the world and a 
very important, if not dominating, factor on the 
Pacific Ocean—because not only of the country’s 
latent wealth but by reason of the energy, in- 
dustrial activity, tenacity of purpose, commercial 
ability, and venturesome character of its numer- 
ous people. 

If Chinese merchants were encouraged and 
protected by a progressive and capable govern- 
ment, those traditionally enterprising traders 
could be depended on to develop the resources of 
the country, organize the producing power of its 
unlimited labor supply, and carry its merchandise 
to the remotest harbors of the oceans. One of 
the ablest diplomatists the United States has 
ever sent to Peking, W. J. Calhoun, once said 
of the Chinese people that nothing was too small 
and nothing too large for them to undertake; and 
the late John Hay, a renowned Secretary of 
State, said in effect that China was a key to the 
future of the world. 

Why does this nation, whose achievements inthe 
past have ranked among the wonders of history 
—this nation that has defied the disintegrating 
effects of time as Babylon, Egypt, and Assyria 
could not—why does ancient China, the world’s 
largest nation, lie impotent and helpless among 


the Powers of the present day, surviving largely 
through the protection that some of the Powers 
afford her, and being subject to the aggressions 
of a comparatively small and poor neighbor? 
The answer cannot be given in a phrase: it is 
bound up in the story of this wonderful yet pe- 
culiar people. 

What other nation surviving to-day can trace 
its history back to a period nearly three thousand 
years before the coming of Christ? What other 
men have records of their individual ancestry 
going back several centuries before our era— 
that is to say, more than two thousand years? 
There are now being educated by American 
missionaries in China men by the name of Kung 
who are known to be direct descendants of the 
great teacher whom we call Confucius, who lived 
2,500 years ago and whose Chinese surname was 
Kung. 

The Chinese Empire, practically as it now ex- 
ists, was established in the third century B. c. 
Throughout their whole history, says the his- 
torian Douglass, the Chinese have shown marked 
capacity for acquiring territory and doing this 
rather by the methods of settling on the neigh- 
boring lands than by invasion and conquest. 
They have not the characteristics of a warlike 
race and their triumphs over the less cultivated 
peoples that surrounded them have been gained 
rather by peaceful advance than by force of arms. 

For a period of many centuries the civilization, 
administration, and general advancement of 
China were the foremost in the world, and the 
greatest empire that has ever been known devel- 
oped under her practical and benevolent adminis- 
tration. When the Venetian, Marco Polo, visited 
the court of the great Kublai Khan in the thir- 
teenth century, the pomp and splendor of Peking 
struck the traveler with amazement. 

Kublai Khan, a son of the famous Genghis 
Khan, was the Mongol conqueror of China, whose 
empire, in 1276, after the glorious Sung Capital 
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at Kangchow was captured, extended from the 
Black Sea to the shores of the Pacific and from 
northern Mongolia to the frontiers of Annam. 
The Chinese Empire under this Mongol (known 
as the Yuan) Dynasty—1260 to 1367—included 
Korea, Liaotung, Mongolia, Tibet, the many 
countries of Central Asia, and Cochin China. 
Burma paid tribute to China even after the British 
occupation of our present day. 

Now, however, though China’s eighteen pro- 
vinces remain substantially intact, her depen- 
dencies are of little more value to her than so 
many deserts. Communication with those tre- 
mendous outlying territories has not been main- 
tained, and they are closer in contact and associa- 
tion with neighboring countries than with the 
nominally suzerain capital. When, for instance, 
the Chinese representative, known as the Amban, 
proceeds to Urga, he goes by way of the trans- 
Siberian Railway to Irkutsk and thence by Russian 
‘motorcar southward to the capital of Mongolia. 
When the Amban accredited to the Dalai lama 
proceeds to and from Lhasa, it is a foreign steam- 
ship, generally British or Japanese, that takes him 
down to India, whence he makes his way over 
Indian railways to within caravan distance of the 
Tibetan capital. 

The other, more western, dependencies, even 
more remote from Peking, are practically outlying 
protectorates of Russia, flanked by Russian rail- 
ways and trading only with Russia. Not even 
what could be called a good caravan track now 
crosses Chinese Turkestan from China proper. 


CHINA ABSORBS HER CONQUERORS 


It has been said of China’s extensive population 
that they form “a sea that salts all waters that 
flow into it.”” Conquest after conquest, alternat- 
ing with native rule, has swept over the country 
only to be absorbed and eventually displaced. 
It is now contended by Chinese scholars that if 
they submit to the Japanese, it will mean not the 
destruction of China but the absorption of Japan. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese people, like other races, 
have never been content with foreign domination. 
After a century and a half of Mongol rule they 
Set up again a dynasty of their own, the Ming, 
which ruled until 1662, when a new invasion from 
the north, that of the Manchus, conquered their 
capital city and soon controlled the empire, and 
ruled down to the present day. But like the 
Mongols, it was theManchus who became Chinese 
and not the reverse; and with little effort, in 1910, 
the Chinese were able to set up again a govern- 
ment of their own, known as a republic. 

From the great days of Kublai Khan the decline 
of the Chinese Empire has been steady though 
Slow; and it is now, as compared with progress 
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throughout the rest of the world, at the lowest 
stage of its existence. China is no longer ad- 
vanced even among Asiatic Powers; and her de- 
cline, speaking comparatively, is still continuing. 

Content with their superior attainments and 
regarding all the outer world with the ignominy 
in which they held the tribes who lived outside 
of their Great Wall, the Chinese endeavored up to 
the year 1900 to seclude themselves and remain 
apart from the rest of mankind; but a British 
official informed the governor of Canton, they 
might as well have tried to stop the flow of the 
Canton River. 

Though not the first, Great Britain was the 
foremost nation that insisted on the right to trade, 
and though she brought evil, with opium, she also 
brought good, with missionaries, in her wake. 
Political misfortunes in the way of wars came 
also with the British, but protection against the 
more serious aggressions of other nations were 
bestowed. Great Britain’s interests and desires 
in China have never included conquests of terri- 
tory; privileges of trade have been her first and 
full requirement. Her acquisition of the terri- 
torially insignificant island of Hongkong, which 
she developed into a formidable trading port, 
and her lease of a naval base at the unimportant 
town of Wei-hai-wei, taken for the purpose of 
offsetting the advantages to Germany and Russia 
of their aggressions, have been the extent of 
British territorial encroachments if we disregard 
the Settlements in the Treaty Ports. 

On the other hand, Great Britain, by the for- 
midable position she has maintained in the Pacific, 
has been the means of preserving much, though 
not all, of China’s independence and integrity, 
to which she has repeatedly pledged herself by 
treaty as well as declaration—notably in the 
case of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

In opening China, as in opening other Oriental 
countries, the trader seeking fabulous gain pre- 
ceded the missionary by a number of years. 
It was in 1511 that the Portuguese first arrived 
at the Southern ports and began the intercourse, 
which, after much deplorable behavior on the 
part of white traders, was finally, after the 
Boxer Rising, to result in the present workable 
though imperfect Treaty Port system. 


TREATY PORTS 


The sections of ports set apart for the use of 
foreigners were in the early years of intercourse 
meant as places of segregation, the white man 
not being of the caste that should associate 
with Chinese; but these foreign settlements have 
now come to be the finest sections of the cities, 
little models to the Chinese of cleanliness, law, 
and order. In some of the ports the different 
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nations maintain separate but adjoining sections, 
generally covering something less than a square 
mile each. There will be a British, French, 
German, Russian, and Japanese “Settlement” 
forming a foreign area in a city like Tientsin or 
Hankow; and the architecture of each little 
section is more or less characteristic of the 


nation to: which it belongs, making a peculiar 


but not uninteresting community. In Shanghai 
there is a general section or settlement, which 
several of the nations control incommon. | 

China is regarded generally as an independent 
nation with one government located at Peking 
and controlling all the country’s provinces and 
possessions in the way that Washington controls 
the national affairs of the United States; but this 
is not the case. Every foreigner residing in the 
United States is subject to the laws of the nation 
and those of the state in which he lives. In 
China, the foreigner is exempt from the laws of 
the country. Owing to the wretched system of 
justice, or rather, the atrocious system of injustice 
that prevails among the Chinese, the lack of 
sound laws and the unfair, sometimes barbarous 
methods of administering correction, more ad- 
vanced nations have applied to China the practice 
enforced in other backward states, known as 
extraterritoriality. 

The United States and Great Britain each main- 
tain its own court in China, located at the 
foremost business port, Shanghai. From there, 
a judge itinerates once or twice a year to the 
principal consulates to try cases involving Amer- 
icans at Tientsin, Hankow, Canton, and other 
important Treaty Ports. In Shanghai there is 
also a “mixed”’ international court. Attached 
to the consulates of all the great nations are men 
who are regularly constituted constables or who 
act as such and make arrests or accompany 
Chinese police or soldiers in making arrests of 
their respective citizens—Englishmen, French- 
men, Japanese, Americans, and so on. Chinese 
police may not arrest foreigners, or if they do so 
under special circumstances, must hand them 
over immediately to the nearest consulate of their 
nationality. 


CHINA ONLY PARTLY INDEPENDENT 


Such a system, it can be seen, is a grave im- 
pediment to the sovereignty of any state; but it 
is by no means the only curtailment to the in- 
dependent administration of China’s internal 
affairs. There are still graver encroachments. 

Manchuria is a special case and so are the cases 
of Tibet and Mongolia. But even in the prov- 
inces of China proper, the numerous aggressions 
of foreign nations leave the country only par- 
tially independent. The United States has re- 
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frained from acquiring territory, even from leasing 
Treaty-Port property, except in Peking, where 
we hold in perpetuity, and garrison, like the othe: 
nations, a section of the Legation Quarter. 

In the Treaty Ports, though we do not hold 
territory of our own, American consulates and 
merchants take advantage of the administra- 
tion and more or less of the protection afforded 
by the other Powers. Our consulates are estab- 
lished generally in the British and French 
Concessions, and our merchants and other 
Americans have their residences, stores, and 
offices in them, and often belong to the volun- 
teer forces that are called upon to defend those 
Concessions when rebellions, riots, or fires break 
out in the adjacent sections of the city adminis- 
tered by Chinese authorities. The border lines 
of the Concessions are frequently the centre of a 
street or the bank of a narrow canal. 

According to the terms of the treaties imposed 
upon the Empress Dowager of China after the 
defeat of the Boxers. and the government armies 
that operated with them, a section of the city 
of Peking was ceded to the foreign Powers to be 
reserved by them for their exclusive use. The 
Legation Quarter, so set aside, is in the heart of 
the main city, inside the greatest of the city 
walls, and to the left of the front gate of the 
Imperial Palace, which is known as the Forbidden 
City. The Legation Quarter is surrounded by 
its own walls (loop-holed for rifles and cannon) on 
three sides, the fourth being formed by the mas- 
sive city walls—sixty feet in width at the base and 
from forty to fifty feet high. The Quarter is 
approximately a third of a mile wide by two thirds 
or three quarters in length, and is divided into 
“compounds” or rectangular areas in which the 
several legations have their residences, chanceries 
and the barracks for their guards. 


FOREIGN SOLDIERS AND GUNBOATS IN CHINA 


It is not only in Peking that the United States 
participates with the other nations in maintaining 
guards. Since the period of the anti-Manchu 
revolution in 1910-11, we have kept a regiment 
of regulars at Tientsin, the port nearest to Peking, 
and since that time also, we have reverted, with 
other Powers, to the Boxer treaty provision for 
the guarding of the railway from Peking to the 
nearest open seaport. American, British, French, 
and Japanese troops (augmented until recently 
by Germans and Russians), patrol the line for the 
purpose of preventing Chinese marauders or 
combatant armies from breaking the communica- 
tion. ; 

Besides this impairment of Chinese jurisdiction, 
American, as well as other warships, patrol the 
Yangtze-kiang to its upper waters, above the 
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famous gorges, which are passable only for 
shallow-draft vessels that are specially built for 
this section of the river. The purpose of this 
patrol is to protect missionaries and merchants 
residing in the interior Szechuan Province. It 
is as if the Mississippi and its tributaries were 
patrolled by foreign gunboats for its full navigable 
length, and as if foreign soldiers were permanently 
established in Washington and in New York— 
and also in Chicago, for at Hankow, a city far 
inland, the Japanese maintain a garrison of a few 
hundred men; and likewise at Tsinaufu, the capi- 
tal of Shantung, they maintain a small garrison. 

The Japanese garrisons are the most numerous, 
and Japan always maintains the highest ranking 
military officer at Peking, so that, in case of 
trouble, a Japanese general will command the 
Allied forces. This is in keeping with the Japan- 
ese policy of holding the dominating position in 
China; and impressing upon both the Chinese and 
the foreign nations that they are the “most in- 
terested” foreign power. The protection of 
China is, of course, vital to Japan as it is to no 
European Power or the United States. 

China’s indebtedness to foreign nations is, as 
compared with her revenues, so great that the 
Customs and other important incomes, like the 
Salt Tax, have to be paid, according to treaty, 
directly into the foreign banks—British, French, 
American, Japanese, and formerly Russian and 
German—that maintain branches in the Chi- 
nese ports. These banks first pay China’s 
foreign obligations to her creditors before trans- 
ferring the surplus to the Chinese’ Ministry of 
Finance. - 

It will thus be seen that even without consider- 
ing the condition of such dependencies as Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and Tibet and without taking 
into account the special concessions made with 
single nations, such as the French in the south, 
the British near Canton, and at Wei-hai-wei, the 
Japanese in Fukien and Shantung Provinces, 
but regarding only the limitations of China’s 
sovereignty in which all the nations participate, 
she is no longer entirely an independent nation. 
But the present control is in a way competitive; 
and for China’s benefit as well as for the purpose 
of eliminating the danger of war between the 
Powers, the country must regard with hope 
the advent of the League of Nations which America 
and Great Britain are now espousing. It was 
one of the principal objects of China in declaring 
war on Germany, to obtain a place at the Peace 
Conferences and to become subsequently ‘an 
equal partner in the projected League of Nations. 

Pacifism is one of the real troubles with China. 
Unlike the Japanese, the Chinese have been will- 
ing constantly to submit. Having long absorbed 
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the doctrines of Confucius, who advocated living 
at peace, they have lost their sense of duty to 
the nation., Family piety and duty to relatives 
are passionately observed; but patriotism as the 
Western nations and Japan know it, is almost 
entirely absent from the present-day moral code 
of the Chinese. Where the Japanese objected, 
the Chinese have submitted to the encroach- 
ments of the foreigner, being unwilling to make the 
efforts and the sacrifices necessary to bring ther 
country into good repute and make it efficient. 

In recent years, since the Chinese have 
become alarmed and afraid of Japan, some of 
their statesmen have again said: “Let the 
new aggressor come; he is small and in the course 
of -the centuries we shall absorb him.” Such 
ideas have been openly advocated in the Chinese 
press within the last few years. 

So poor is the patriotism of the Chinese that 
foreign armies when invading the country have 
always been able to obtain supplies and assistance 
from one town in proceeding to attack another. 
On one occasion the Governor of a Yangtze city 
entertained the commander of a British fleet at 
a reception and feast while the guns were sounding 
the British attack on a town across the river. 


SLAVERY 


China’s appalling poverty is traditional. Most 
of her people go through life with only an 
occasional relief from the pangs of hunger. 
Tens of thousands of people die annually from 
starvation. Mothers in the poorer sections of 
every town and village destroy female babies 
because they are unable to feed them. Some- 
times the parents sell them into slavery or dis- 
honor. In times of drought and famine a regular 
traffic is conducted in children, generally by 
boat along the canals and rivers. The price 
goes at times as low as 25 cents for a healthy 
child, nothing being paid for a sickly one. Under 
ordinary conditions a strong young girl will 
bring anywhere from ten to a hundred dollars 
or more. In ordinary times a regular practice 
of stealing children prevails in some regions. 
They are conveyed, generally in boats, to the 
large cities and sold privately. 

Nominally slavery does not exist in China, 
having been abolished by an Imperial Edict of 
the late Manchu Court; but many rich men, even 
government officials, possess several wives and a 
number of purchased concubines and servants. 

Footbinding has also been abolished by edict, 
but that practice too continues. Even the female 
children of beggars have to undergo the terrible 
torture in order that they may find husbands, 
as a prejudice resembling superstition prevails 
against the woman with ordinary feet. 
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The father of a family has the power of life 
and death over his children. He may slay a 
son as well as a daughter and no law restrains 
or punishes him. | know of a case of a policeman 
in Peking, whose infant, a boy, had been sickly 
from birth. The mother had come to love it 
and wanted to keep the child, having suckled it 
for several months; but the father in a fit of impa- 
tience one day, snatched the child from the 
mother and smashed its head on the floor. 

Missionaries and old residents of China say 
that against this sort of thing there is a certain 
feeling of criticism arising in cities like Peking 
and the Treaty Ports; but neither public opinion 
nor the Iaw of the land has yet developed to such 
a point that this officer was prevented from don- 
ning his uniform and returning to his patrol the 
following morning. 

As a rule girl babies, when destroyed, are taken 
from their mothers immediately after birth. 
Children under twelve years of age, being unable 
to perpetuate the family line, are not regarded 
strictly as a part of the system of souls that will 
eventually take their place among the ancestors; 
and for that reason, poverty being a terrible blight 
upon the land, no expense is undertaken by the 
family to give a dead child a burial. 

In Peking, a cart drawn by an ox goes through 
the streets daily, the driver calling out for chil- 
dren’s bodies, and the parents bring out the little 
corpses and pile them in the cart, sometimes 
enclosed in a rough wooden box but more fre- 
quently wrapped in coarse cloth or paper. In the 
villages the bodies are laid outside the area of 
houses, and the village dogs follow the parents 
and eat the corpses. 

“Why should they not?” ask the people. 
dog wants meat.” 

This attitude is in keeping with the Buddhist 
belief. The lamas of Tibet cut up the bodies 
of their dead brothers and distribute pieces 
among the birds of the air; and.in Mongolia the 
bodies are laid out uncovered upon the dust of the 
Gobi Desert. It is common for caravans crossing 
the Gobi from China to Russia, carrying tea, to 
come upon skeletons picked clean by birds and 
animals. 

China has also something of the Buddhist 
feeling of consideration, now largely a supersti- 
tion, for animals. Wanton cruelty to them is 
almost unknown. About the temples the priests 
allow even snakes to live. But a Chinese will 
work his beast of burden without mercy—though 
not worse than he works himself. Both man and 
beast labor in China perhaps as nowhere else in 
the world. Yet the result is poverty of a harrow- 
ing, and, what is worse, needless character. 

The poverty of China is due not to the numbers 
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of Chinese existing on the land, for the land would 
well support the population in the simplicity in 
which that population lives if the country were 
organized to produce supplies necessary for exis- 
tence, and if systems of distribution and ordinary 
reforms were instituted; but the Government has 
not yet been able to accomplish either good, prac- 
tical administration or organization and develop- 
ment. 

How soon will the development of China take 
place and under what auspices—under Chinese 
leaders or under some foreign tutelage or sub- 
jection? This is a question—as writings for the 
past quarter of a century will show—that has 
long been debated by students of the problem of 
East Asia. The break-up of China, the bank- 
ruptcy of China, the Japanese domination of 
China, and similar themes have inspired writers 
and travelers to prognosticate for many years 
regarding the problem of the Far East. 

In answer to the question, the statement of 
missionaries—who live most intimately with the 
people—is generally this: “Give the Chinese 
twenty more years of independence and they will 
take care of themselves.” The missionaries to 
China are, as a rule, confident of the ability of 
the Chinese to work out their own salvation and 
believe they are now on the eve of great develop- 
ment. Business men who live and work in China, 
on the other hand, are discouraged regarding 
them and generally fear that their fate will be 
one of subjection to Japan. The truth about 
them is probably the mean between the two. 
There is another course—which President Wilson 
seems now to be endeavoring to work out, if his 
return to the Knox scheme of financial loans to 
China is an indication—that is the international- 
ization of foreign interests and intercourse with 
the country, and of supervision by a League of 
Nations. 

Since the defeat of the Boxers, in 1900, mission- 
ary work has taken a most important place in 
the Chinese Empire. Prior to that time the 
Christian convert was more or less an outcast 
among his people. Most of the converts came 
from the poorer and the lower classes. Many 
became Christians because they received help 
in one way or another from the missionaries. 
Many were the discarded children, numerous in 
China, whom the Catholics especially gathered in, 
christened, raised, and found work for. 

In recent years, Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism, the three great religions of the coun- 
try, have broken down and are fast disintegrat- 
ing; and Christianity is alone making progress. 
Now the Christian is not despised but is 
envied. The English language, which many 
mission schools teach, has been proclaimed by 
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edict the lingua franca of the country. Many 
of the modern statesmen, including practically 
all of the Ministers accredited to important 
foreign capitals, are men who have been through 
mission schools or foreign colleges or both. 

China’s attempts at modern education have 
lamentably failed, so that the mission schools 
and colleges are practically the only sources of 
modern education in:China. The result is that 
the despised foreigners, who less than twenty 
years ago were the subjects of vicious attacks 
and in some cases wanton cruelty, are to-day 
the hope of the new Government of China, which 
styles itself a republic and emulates the American 
form of government. 

Roman Catholic missionaries have been work- 
ing in China for three and a half centuries, having 
been tolerated, with varying hostility and accep- 
tance, long before the merchant was admitted. 
The missionary was a learned man of the first 
category, according to Chinese classification, 
while the undesirable merchant was only a fourth- 
class man, none but the soldier ranking lower in 
Chinese estimation. The Catholics now claim 
to have 1,800,000 baptized Christians in their 
congregations. They have many native as well 
as European priests. . 

The Protestant Missions of recent years have 
been attempting to unify much of their work 
and have succeeded in several of the larger cities. 
Union schools, union colleges, union hospitals, 
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to forestall Russian aggression; but a joint diplo- 
matic note, from Russia, her ally France, and 
Germany, “‘advising” the Japanese to withdraw, 
retained that strategic Manchurian territory for 
China for a period of a few months. 

Those three European countries, whom Li 
Hung-chang played off against Japan, had hardly 
done China this valuable service before they 
presented their bill. Russia demanded the right 
of carrying the Siberian Railway across Man- 
churia to the Pacific Coast port of Vladivostok 
and of constructing a branch line from Harbin 
to Port Arthur on the Liaotung , Peninsula, a 
lease of which she subsequently required. France 
claimed that the Chinese should meet the Tong- 
king Railway at her frontier and continue it as 
far as Nanningfu in the southern province of 
Kwangsi—an irritating demand that seemed 
like further aggression on the part of the nation 

“that had driven China out of Tongkingand Annam 
only ten years before. 

In less than three years (1897) Germany, tak- 
ing the occasion of the murder of two of her 
missionaries as an excuse, sent a fleet into Kiao- 
chau Bay and required the Chinese Government to 
surrender that harbor on lease for a period of 99 
years; whereupon Great Britain demanded a 
similar lease of the port of Wei-hai-wei, where she 
intended to establish a strategic naval base. 

In a few years Great Britain and Japan entered 
upon a treaty of alliance, the preamble of which, 


and even union churches are now in operation.* following out the policy of Great Britain in the 


The Protestant Missions had their beginning at 
a much later date than those of the Catholics, 
the first Protestant Mission having been estab- 
lished in 1807. The native Protestant converts 
number 512,000. 

During the last few years of the past century 
the aggressions of foreign nations reached their 
height in China. In 1894, the hitherto untried 
army and navy of Japan dealt so quickly and 
thoroughly with the antiquated forces of China 
that the little island empire was able to dictate 
terms to her colossal neighbor. The dispute 
was over the peninsula of Korea, which by a 
typically Oriental anomaly, professed allegiance 
to both China and Japan at the same time. 
China had totally neglected this subject country 
as she had all her other dependencies, and the 
Japanese had “opened” it in the way that the 
United States had opened Japan, and Great 
Britain had opened China. , 

After the humiliating defeat of China, the 
Japanese caused that country to recognize Korea’s 
independence and took from her the island of 
Formosa and the Pescadores group extending 
south from Japan. The Japanese sought also to 
annex the Liaotung Peninsula evidently in order 


Far East, provided for the maintenance of the 
independence and integrity of China. This treaty 
(which is still maintained though not in its 
original form) protected Japan from joint attack 
by two or more European Powers and enabled her 
to declare war on Russia in 1904 and to attack the 
Germans and drive them out of Kiao-chau in 1914. 

In each of these instances Japan took over the 
rights and privileges Russia and Germany had 
respectively obtained from China. 

The aggressions of Japan in China have been 
persistent and have not yet ceased; and, according 
to the opinions of able Chinese as well as some 
Americans and others who have lived for years in 
the Far East, the control of China by Japan is but 
a matter of time, unless effective international 
control by a League of Nations terminates the 
excuses that exist for Japan’s interference. 

Those excuses are: the incapacity of the Govern- 
ment, the constant state of rebellion, and the 
bankrupt condition of China which give cause to 
European states for invasion and conquest, 
which Japan desires to forestall by conquests of 
her own. Of course, the Japanese are also am- 
bitious, realizing that if they control China’s 
vast population and wealth, the empire they can 
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create may rival that of Kublai Khan, who formed 
a hegemony of the vastest extent of territory the 
world has yet seen united in one confederation. 

In 1915, in spite of the treaty to which she had 
pledged herself with Great Britain, Japan made 
secret demands on China, which were of a charac- 
ter that would have made that empire a subject 
dependency. But the astute President Yuan 
Shih-kai, ignoring threats issued to him by the 
Japanese, surreptitiously caused the demands 
to be called to the attention of the United States 
and European governments. The American Gov- 
ernment protested officially, but those of Europe, 
dependent on Japan for many military supplies 
and for naval and mercantile assistance in the war, 
were unable to do more than permit the news- 
papers to express their opinions. 

Finally, the most serious of the demands, what 
was known as Group Five, which affected the 
control of the national government, were tempo- 
rarily withdrawn, and only local claims, extending 
Japan’s privileges and authority in Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia, Shantung, and Fukien provinces 
were obtained; but these concessions were ob- 
tained only after military forces were despatched 
to China and after the Japanese had intimated 
that these forces would become active if China 
failed to comply. 

China has been seriously handicapped for 
money since the republic was established; and 
since the European War began she has been able 
to obtain important loans only from Japan. 
These loans are usually given only with security 
that further impairs China’s sovereignty, and 
for them the Chinese Government is often per- 
suaded to sign treaties pledging various resources, 
revenues, and, what Japan most desires, a 
measure of control over China’s army. 


THE CHINESE ARMY 


Men of Western countries are wont to regard 
the Chinese army as modern, comparing man for 
man with the secondary armies of Europe. For 
instance, it is supposed that Bulgaria’s 300,000 
troops would be no better than an equal number 
of Chinese. But this is not the case. 

Nominally, China’s standing army numbers 
500,000 men. Practically, this army is ineffective 
and incapable of defending the country against 
foreign aggression. “The Chinese military ser- 
vice suffers under the disability,”’ as one historian 
puts it, “of being a despised profession, and as 
long as this is the case, arsenals may continue 
to turn out guns and dockyards may produce 
ships, but the officers will be always inefficient and 
the men untrustworthy. But the Chinese,” the 
historian adds, “have from all time depended more 
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on negotiation and diplomacy to keep their enemies 
from the gate than on weapons of defense.”’ 

The Chinese army is equipped with compar- 
atively few modern guns purchased from many 
foreign nations but mostly from Japan. There 
are one or two inadequate arsenals in the country, 
which make antiquated rifles. The Government’s 
supply of ammunition isonly sufficient to maintain 
itself in power against the Southern rebel party. 

These conditions, described by word of mouth 
to the writer by a high official of the Chinese 
Government, are borne out by the fact that less 


_than 500 Japanese soldiers garrison the Chinese 


ports of Hankow and Tsinanfu, strategic railway 
centres as far inland, respectively, as Chicago and 
Buffalo in the United States; and the Chinese 
army dares not drive them out. 

Of course, this Japanese invasion of China is 
not, as has already been indicated, the only 
occupation of Chinese cities by foreign troops. 
American gunboats are to be found even farther 
inland, up in the waterways of the interior pro- 
vinces of Hunan, Szechuan and Yunan; and all 
the Powers jointly maintain troops at Peking and 
elsewhere. But the Chinese and many foreigners 
believe that there is menacing danger in the 
special exclusive invasions of certain strategic 
points by the Japanese. The purpose of the 
European nations and America in maintaining 
garrisons and gunboats is the protection of mis- 
sionaries and merchants from piracy, brigan- 
dage, and anti-foreigner uprisings. 

The Chinese navy amounts to nothing—a 
score of river gunboats used against brigands 
and rebels, and two or three ocean-going vessels 
that never put to sea. 

As a result of the humiliating defeat that 
China suffered at the hands of the Japanese, 
certain reformers perceived the necessity of reor- 
ganizing the country on modern lines, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Emperor Kwanghsu to 
put into force a series of radical reforms. The 
old literatz, who had dominated the Court for 
centuries, were dispersed from the Palace; modern 
schools were established in the temples; conces- 
sions were granted foreign contractors for the 
constructton of railways; police, legal, military, 
and many other reforms were launched suddenly 
upon an unwilling country, creating suspicion 
and hostility in every direction. . 

The ranking Dowager Empress, a very reac- 
tionary woman who had reigned during the 
Emperor’s childhood, saw an opportunity, in 
1898, of resuming control of the government, 
and by a coup d’état (the details of which are to 
this day a secret of the Palace) incarcerated the 
Emperor on an island in the Winter Palace, which 
is a part of the Forbidden City, and governed 
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UNLOADING FREIGHT FROM A EUROPEAN RAILWAY: CAR 
The railways of China, though constructed by European, American, and Japanese companies, are chiefly owned and 
operated by the Chinese Government; and most of them are good sources of revenue for the Government. Labor being ex- 
ceedingly cheap, a coolie receiving ten cents for doing the day’s work of a man who would now receive three dollars in New York 
City, the railroads can be operated without many of the steam appliances that have become essential in the United States 
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PREPARING A $25,000 OPIUM BONFIRE 


7 ao have shown the Chinese how to give valuable lessons in publicity, furthering the cause of the opium reform 
wi bpiegep es 0 occasions and holding mass meetings whenever a community has confiscated a sufficient quantity of opium 
publ ea bn ass bonfire. Sometimes as much as $50,000 worth of the narcotic goes up in smoke while the band plays and 

. 1 speakers strive to rouse the people to further effort in ridding the country of the vice. Fifteen years ago the odor of 
opium emanated from almost every door in all but the poorest quarters of the towns and cities. To-day those smokers who have 
not given up the habit find it wise to seek secluded corners out of reach of the nostrils of the police. The highest officials are 
Publicly denounced if persisting in the practice of smoking. It is on the success of this radical and remarkable reform that mis- 
sionaries base their hope that China will become a modern nation in twenty years under republican government 
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, COUNTRY COOLIES OF NORTH CHINA 


When an ordinary peasant woman, required by custom to marry in her early teens and bear many children, brings but two 
or three out of twenty to the age of maturity, those few are naturally hardy and stalwart, like these coolies, who are here seen 
clad in the winter garments, which have to be heavily padded to enable them to withstand the cold blasts that sweep over 
Northern China from the Gobi Desert. The coolie or laboring man is of a distinctly different caste from the scholar, who, 
until the missionary in recent years taught him to respect a healthy physique, held manual effort, even the practice of walking, 
in contempt 





IN THE MARKET QUARTER OF CANTON 


As a rule the only open quarters in the closely built city of Canton is the space in front of the Buddhist, Confucian, or other 
temples. About these comparatively open courtyards the finer market shops are gathered. All manner of vegetables, meats, 
and fish are sold—from dog meat to mutton (there is little beef); from tiny shrimp to sword fish and sharks; and from rice to 
water chestnuts and sea weed. A greater variety of food is eaten nowhere else in the world, and some of the edibles—birds 
nests, ancient eggs, shark fins, and sea slugs, for example—are real delicacies after the taste for them has been acquired. Eating 
is an important business in China. Feasts will last all one afternoon and evening; and a popular or important official is required 
to pass from one dinner to another, spending an hour at each of several in a day 
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OF THE VAST EXAMINATION HALLS AT 
NANKING 


For many centuries the Chinese Government kept open only 
one door of entrance io official position, namely, the competi- 
tive examination in classical and scholastic subjects. This 
proved to be one of the greatest blights the nation could have 
suffered. It stifled progressive thinking by requiring candi- 
dates for both high and low office to learn by heart the Chinese 
classics, as if Americans were required to recite whole chapters 
of the Bible, whole plays of Shakespeare, and whole poems from 
Milton (though not required to possess a plebeian, commercial 
'nowledge of arithmetic), in order to become a cabinet officer or 
<tate governor. Only after the lesson that the Allies’ march 
to Peking taught the Chinese Government, in 1900, did it 
abolish this absurd system of reverence for the literary words 

of the past. The extensive examination halls at Nanking, the 

renowned Yangtze-kiang city, could accommodate in little 
booths, such as shown in the above picture, as many as 
300,000 contestants in the examination for national office, 
which took place every three years 
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until the mystericus death of -toth herself and 
the Emperor took place about ten years later. 

With this usurpation by the Dowager, all the 
old reactionaries returned with increased authority 
to retard the progress of China, and within two 
years such a condition had developed that the 
lives of foreigners were menaced in almost every 
province of the country. The plan of the 
Emperor and Kang Yu-wei, the reformer who 
advised him, was to save China by making her 
modern; that of the Empress Dowager was to 
save the country by ridding it of foreigners; and 
the aggressions which they saw coming from 
every direction upon them fired them with 
determination. 
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Hostility to Christianity had taken, for scores 
of years, a diabolical form. “The common report 
was circulated, even by printed posters at one 
time, that missionaries kidnapped children, vivi- 
sected them, and used their hearts and eyes for 
medical purposes. Adding their hostility to a 
revival of this venomous attitude, came the Boxer 
sect, offering to a stupid Empress a superstitious 
pledge that they were invulnerable to the weapons 
of the “foreign devils.” Believing the Boxers’ 
statements, attacks were permitted to develop 
against missions in various places in North and 
Central China, and subsequently, with the assis- 
tance of the national army, the Boxers were al- 
lowed to attack the legations established in 
Peking. 

An army of allies, including American, British, 
French, Russian, German, and Japanese troops, 














A CHINESE JUNK ON THE YANGTZE RIVER 


China’s famous Yangtze-kiang, a river navigable for hun- 
dreds of miles for ocean-going steamships, is still crowded 
with junks or native sailing vessels, upon the bows of which 
two huge eyes are almost invariably painted. An evidence 
of the pacifism of the Chinese is recorded in history in con- 


nection with these junks. About the time of our Civil War 
1,400 of them, escorted by scores of war junks, were about to 
leave the Yangtze and sail toward Peking bearing tribute to 
the Emperor, when a single British gunboat gave the entire 
fleet orders to remain at anchor till the Emperor complied with 
a demand of the British Government. The demand was 
promptly met. China has no navy, with the exception of a 
few small and antiquated gunboats, and only a small merchant 
marine that plies the China coast, the ships being generally 
commanded by European or American captains 
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forces of the Government 
sent against him except for 
the fact that the generals 
commanding the government 
forces thought the rebel idea 
was a good one, namely to get 
rid of the boy Emperor and 
his weakling father. Accord- 
ingly, they advised the Em- 
peror and the Regent to ab- 
dicate, which they did, on 
being guaranteed a good pen- 
sion and retention of their 
titles. The generals were 
then ready to fight the re- 
publican rebels and they have 
been doing so practically ever 
since. 

A prominent leader of the 
old school, neither modern 
nor reactionary, Yuan Shih- 
kai, became nominally Presi- 
dent, having the support of 
the Northern generals and 
army. To his side the origi- 
nal commander of the rebels, 
Li Yuan-Hung, went over, 
not wishing to divide the 








CHINESE WOMEN AND INFANTS OUTSIDE A SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL 
VACCINATION DEPOT 


Shanghai and Canton, the two great trading ports of China, biasiacie the most was established. This left 


modern cities of the country. Because of their long association with foreigners, the people 
of these cities have come to fear the power and respect the ability of the white man whom 
they characterized, less than a score of years ago, as “barbarians.” 


country with rebellion after 
the Manchus had abdicated 
and a Chinese government 


-the Southern rebel leaders 
The fame of foreign with inadequate forces even 








medicine is spreading rapidly over China; and dutiful children will carry parents or grand- 
parents for days on their backs or roll them in wheelbarrows to a town where a missionary 
doctor resides. In the above picture this order of filial piety is reversed, the mothers wait- 
ing in line to have their children protected by vaccination from the re scourge that 


to fight an incompetent and 
mercenary Northern army. 
Still a substantial body of 
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is perpetual in China 


marched to Peking to relieve the legations, and 
succeeded in arriving there in time to save them— 


which is telling evidence of the military inca- 


pacity of the Chinese, that a force of a few hundred 
Europeans in these legations could hold out suc- 
cessfully for six weeks against scores of thousands 
of soldiers. 

The lesson of defeat that Japan had- given 
China had had no effect upon her, and that. which 
the Allies gave her in 1900 was slow in bearing 
fruit. The Manchu Court, in spite of .the heavy 
monetary indemnities imposed by the various 
nations, continued to conduct affairs in the usual 
incompetent way till suddenly, in October, 1910, 
a mutiny of troops broke out at Wuchang, the 
important Yangtze city opposite Hankow. 

The commander, Li Yuan-Hung (who subse- 
quently became the second President of the 
Republic) would have been unable to defy the 


opinion prevailed against any 
of the leaders assuming indi- 
vidual control, and when Yuan Shih-kai attempted 
to make himself monarch in 1915, such hostility 
was shown throughout China that he was forced 


-to forego his programme; and, being in poor 


health, the humiliation of his failure hastened 
his death. 

Li Yuan-Hung, who had been made Vice- 
President in an attempt to placate the South, 
had, nevertheless, been kept as prisoner by 
Yuan Shih-Kai on the same island on which the 
Emperor Kwanghsu had been kept by the Dowa- 
ger Empress, and at times he himself feared his 
life would be taken. Now he became President 
by succession in 1916, but held that office only a 
year. 

Curiously, it was President Wilson’s summons to 
the neutral countries to break relations with Ger- 
many in 1917 that brought Li Yuan-Hung’s term 
of office abruptly to an end and precipitated anew 
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the smouldering rebellion in 
China. General Li had al- 
ways believed that the Ger- 
mans were invincible and he 
opposed bringing China into 
the war, though a number of 
important officials had 
thought from the beginning 
that there were numerous 
advantages to be derived. 
China, they argued, would 
obtain a voice in the peace 
settlements; she would be 
able to stop her payments of 
Boxer and other indemnities 
to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary; and the: Allies 
would permit her tempor- 
arily to abate the payments 
to them; and China needed 
money for reorganization; 
and, above all, China might 
obtain the diplomatic assist- 
ance of the United States and 
the Allies in opposing Japan- 
ese aggression. 

The invitation of Ameri- 
cans in Peking that China 
comply with President Wil- 
son’s request proved to be 
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CANAL LIFE IN CANTON 


Some of the hundred thousand row-boat homes of Canton coolies, who are born, live, 


the final factor necessary to 
bring about the rupture be- 
tween Li Yuan-Hung and the 
old generals. They left him at 
Peking and went into confer- 
ence at Tientsin, when one of 
their number (a former brig- 
and who became so powerful 


and die on the small houseboats that their forefathers have owned, in some cases, for 
generations before them. These houseboats are little shops, workmen’s dwellings, fisher- 
men’s boats, and the huts of professional beggars, who are occasionally lepers. Babies 
and young children are generally chained or tied to the boats, so that their mothers may 
work without danger of losing them. Frequently bars of light wood are tied permanently 
to their backs so that if they fall overboard they will float. The picture shows the canal 
that divides Shameen, the island reserved for the foreign settlement, from the Chinese 
city of Canton. The native boats are not permitted to moor beside the quay of the 
Foreign Concession, because of the annoyance and dangers that would result from the 
entrance of crowds of Chinese into the wealthy foreign quarter 


that theGovernment decided 
to incorporate his forces with the national army) 
returned alone to Peking and reéstablished the 
Manchu Emperor ‘in office. The Emperor, 
peculiarly, still maintains. his Gourt and_ his 
bodyguard in Peking, in the Palace known as the 
Forbidden City. His abdication applies only to 
control of government affairs, and he is to retain 
his title for life, though his heir is not to inherit it. 

But the restoration was short-lived. The 
other generals immediately gathered about Peking 
and after a characteristic Chinese battle, in 
which hundreds of thousands of rounds of am- 
munition were fired and only a few score of people, 
mostly civilians, were accidentally shot, negotia- 
tions took, place and the outlaw army gave up 
their fight for the Emperor on the payment of a 
few dollars for each soldier. 

But Li Yuan-Hung was not summoned to re- 
turn to office. The generals set up one of them- 


selves as acting president, and recently (1918) 
by a manipulated election, chose Hsu-Shih-Chang, 
an old Manchu official and former guardian of the 
Manchu Emperor, as President. Two parlia- 
ments exist: one in Peking, controlled by the 
generals, and one in Canton, representing the 
Southern party. In China—accustomed to auto- 
cratic government, poverty-stricken to a harrow- 
ing degree, and illiterate to the extent of over 90 
per cent. of the population—a_ representative 
form of government is, to say the least, difficult 
to establish. 

Although American missionaries had been in 
China for nearly twenty years and American 
trading vessels and even men-of-war had been 
visiting some of the ports for an even longer 
period, it was not till 1843, after the British had 
imposed their first treaty upon the Chinese, that 
we obtained one regulating American trade and 
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A TYPICAL POSTMAN OF NORTH CHINA 


Several departments of the Chinese Government are under 
the control of foreigners, and wherever this is the case the 
administration is remarkably good. In spite of rebellion 
following rebellion in unbroken succession since 1910, the 
Chinese postal service remains the most prompt and efficient 
of the several postal services that are operated in China. Of 
course, the Chinese is the most extensive service, covering every 
important city and town in the eighteen provinces and many 
of those of China’s dependencies. It was handed over to 
the control of a French supervisor in the employ of the 
Chinese Government largely because Britain, Russia, Japan, 
France—and, in the port of Shanghai, even the United States 
—had established their own postal services owing to the 
former unreliability of the Chinese service. Under the French 
Director General a civil service of Chinese employees has been 
created and remarkable efficiency has developed. The two 
chief sources of China’s revenue, the Salt Tax and the Maritime 
Customs, are under British supervision, and now yield actually 
several times the annual returns the Chinese administration 
used to obtain 


commerce with them. Our merchants had long 
been selling opium to them, as the British had 
been doing, and did not cease the traffic subse- 
quently; but the treaty provided, contrary to the 
British treaty, for its cessation. 

Our merchants, missionaries, and Government 
have always played the part of friends of China, 
often taking her part diplomatically against 
other countries. We competed with the British 
in trade, and our warships even fought with 
theirs in the harbor of Canton in 1814. “Conse- 
quently the Chinese have often been willing to 
make special concessions to us; and we succeeded, 
in 1858, about the same time as Russia, France, 
and Britain, in making a treaty permitting us to 
send a diplomatic representative to Peking and 
amplifying our privileges of trade, travel, and 
religious teaching. It was not, however, till 
many years later that the Chinese saw fit to 
seek diplomatic representation at Washington. 
The Chinese saw an opportunity to make 











capital of the critical attitude Americans were 
taking of other nations, and in 1867, when Anson 
Burlingame, our first minister to the Manchu 
Court, was about to retire, the Peking Govern- 
ment engaged him to proceed on a tour of the 
great capitals as a special ambassador in their 
behalf. His sudden death in Petrograd pre- 
vented the consur-mation of h's itinerary, and his 
only success was in Washington, his own capital, 
where he negotiated a notable treaty with General 
Grant’s Government, bestowing full privileges of 
immigration on the people of either country. 
Both Secretary Hayes and President Grant took 
occasion highly to praise the ability, character, 
and general worthiness of the Chinese, who had 
already begun coming to this country by the 
tens of thousands, drawn hither as mining laborers 
for the Western states and to work on the con- 
struction of the trans-continental railways— 
which could not have been built for years without 
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WHEELBARROW TRANSIT IN SHANGHAI 


The foreign “settlement” in Shanghai, the great Yangtze- 
kiang Treaty Port, is traversed in several directions by tram- 
cars, though the Chinese city adjoining it is still free of car 
tracks and electric wires. Car fares have to be very low be- 
cause of the poverty of the people; but the two-cent rate is not 
low enough to compete successfully with the stalwart native 
coolie and his wheelbarrow, which, being well balanced on a 
high wheel, will permit him to carry from two to six people at 
half the street car fare per person. If the coolie earns 30 cents 
a day by conveying thirty persons a mile each, or half that 
number two miles each, he has made a good day’s wages, 
besides paying for the wear and tear which his vehicle has 
suffered 
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them or some other such labor. But twelve 
years later the American Senate abrogated 
Clauses V and VI (pertaining to immigration) 
of the Burlingame Treaty in spite of the Chinese 
Government’s protests. 

The reasons for excluding the Chinese are 
commonly known. Nevertheless, as Arthur H. 
Smith, a famous American missionary, puts it, 
had it been China that was guilty of such dis- 
regard of international obligations, she would 
have been required to keep her treaty at the 
cannon’s mouth. This instance is also another 
evidence of the Chinese lack of patriotism. 
Chinese neither can nor will undertake a foreign 
war because of injury to other Chinese. 

The same missionary, commenting on the 
treatment the Chinese have received in mining 
and railway camps in the West and in our cities, 
says: “There is no particular in which the worst 
Boxer atrocities were not equalled or exceeded 
by what has been perpetrated in many cities 
and settlements in Christian America. Great 
military expeditions and heavy indemnities 
avenged the former. Almost all the latter were 
entirely unpunished.” 














FAMINE SUFFERERS AWAITING MISSION HELP 


Although the average mother in China will bear from ten 
to twenty children, and a wealthy man of fifty, because of the 
Practice of polygamy, may be the father and grandfather of 
several scores of descendants, the population of China is not 
believed to have increased in the past century, remaining now 
a 300,000,000 and 400,000,000. No census has ever 
— taken. Asa result of the destruction of the forests and 
the failure of the Government to confine the waterways, floods 
and droughts are of annual recurrence. Famines result, and 
Practically the only relief is that from America and Britain 
Which comes in the way of Red Cross or other charitable gifts, 
Which are distributed by the missionaries. Rebellion in one 
or more of the eighteen provinces is likewise unrelenting, tak- 
ing off tens of thousands of lives 














THE GATES OF CANTON’S FOREIGN SETTLEMENT 


When foreigners first began to trade at this first Open Port, 
Canton, they were segregated in a quarter assigned to them 
because they were regarded and characterized as inferior 
“barbarians.” The foreign quarters of Treaty Ports are now 
the models of sanitation, law, and order, into which the Chinese 
flee for protection from disease and rebellion in their own 
adjacent sections of the ports. The borders of the Foreign 
Concessions are guarded by Chinese police in the employ of 
the foreigners, and when trouble arises, by foreign troops and 
volunteer militia brigades. The crowded city of Canton is 
cut off from the beautiful gardened and parked Foreign Con- 
cession by a canal over which bridges unite the Chinese city 
with the little island of Shameen, the Concession. The police 
guard the iron gates upon the bridges and permit the passage 
only of foreigners and those Chinese who satisfy them that 
they have authorized business to transact with the foreigners. 
Otherwise the foreign quarter of this or any other port would 
be infested with Chinese peddlers and beggars, many of them 
dangerously diseased 


A bill of indemnities was presented by all of 
the Allied Powers, including the United States, 
after their defeat of the Chinese forces in 1900; 
but some years later the American Government 
refunded to China all that portion of the Boxer 
Indemnity that was not paid to Americans who 
had suffered from attacks. It was suggested 
to the Chinese Government, which agreed, that 
the money returned should be used in modern 
education; and a preparatory school was estab- 
lished, employing many American teachers, 
in the country a few miles beyond the walls of 
Peking. From this school—Tsinghua, by name 
—the most promising students of the nation, 
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A TIENTSIN FIRE BRIGADE AND THEIR ENGINE 


The very narrow streets of a Chinese city, which are sometimes mere alleys not ten feet wide, make it impossible to use 
the heavy and large fire engines operated in this country. Horses are not largely used as draft animals, coolie hire being cheaper. 


The value of a man is less than that of a pony in China. 
is an insignificant apparatus. 


For these and other reasons the fire engine, even in the Treaty Ports, 
In the interior cities, even in Peking, the capital, hand pumps supplement the bucket system. 


A fire brings out a wonderful and picturesque motley of people in a city like Peking, where the separate fire companies carry 
banners and huge paper lanterns covered with descriptive colored letters romantically indicating the virtues and powers of the 
heroic company. Superstition is slowly passing, the elimination being definitely noticeable in the fact that gongs and other noisy 


instruments are not now generally used to scare off the fire devil. 


chosen by competitive examination, are sent 
annually to the United States and distributed 
among our universities for courses of four or 
more years. 

On these young men the hope of China seems 
to depend, though it is said that their long years 
of training first in American missionary schools, 
then at Tsinghua, and finally in the United States, 
largely removes them from sympathy and under- 
standing of their own people, which is necessary 
for efficient administrators. 

The policy of the United States, since the 
“battle for concessions” in the ’nineties, has 
been to maintain the Open Door for free and 
equal privileges of trade for all foreign nations 
in China. On this subject our Government has 
exchanged many diplomatic notes with other 
countries, and lodged many protests, but we have 
frequently let it be known that our remonstrances 
will not be backed by the employment of force. 

Our Root-Takahira and Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ments with Japan declare it to be the intention of 
both governments to observe and respect the 
independence and integrity of China; but they 
are not binding treaties, not having been ratified 
by the United States Senate. 


America practically controls the sale of oil 
in China through the Standard Oil Company; 
but our other business interests are small as com- 
pared with those cf Great Britain or Japan. 
Most of our trade with China is carried on by 
means of Japanese and British steamships. 

This was not always the case. Half a century 
ago American clippers outsailed all others, some- 
times gaining in a single voyage an excess profit 
of $40,000 by obtaining a two-cent royalty per 
pound for arriving first with a cargo of new tea. 
In 1848, our trade with China stccd second to the 
British; and fifty years ago the American flag 
floated everywhere along the China coast and 
up the Yangtze-kiang River. At Hankow the 
old residences that line the Bund, as the water 
front is called, resemble the old plantation homes 
along the Mississippi in Louisiana, an evidence 
of the migration of American river captains. 
To-day our gunboats on the Yangtze ply that 
river and its tributaries and connecting lakes 
for the protection primarily of missionaries, 
and they encounter their own flag only on the 
Standard Oil Company’s launches or perhaps 
once a month on a Robert Dollar Company’s 
steamer. 
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Talaat and Enver Accept Full Responsibility for the Armenian Massacres and Attempt to 
Justify Them — Wangenheim’s Repeated Refusals to Interfere — Scientific 
Barbarity of the Deportation of German Origin 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


EIGHTH ARTICLE 


T WAS some time before the story of the 
Armenian atrocities reached the American 
Embassy in all its horrible details. In 
January and February fragmentary reports 
began to filter in, but the tendency was at 

first to regard them as mere manifestations of the 
disorders that had prevailed in the Armenian 
provinces for many years. When the reports 
came from Urumiah, both Enver and Talaat dis- 
missed them as wild exaggerations, and when for 
the first time we heard of the disturbances at 
Van, these Turkish officials declared that they 
were nothing more than a mob uprising which 
they would soon have under control. | now see, 
what was not apparent in those early months, 
that the Turkish Government was determined 
to keep the news, as long as possible, from the 
outside world. It was clearly the intention that 
Europe and America should hear of the annihila- 
tion of the Armenian race only after that annihila- 
tion had been accomplished. As the country 
which the Turks particularly wished to keep in 
Ignorance was the United States, they resorted 
to the most shameless prevarications when dis- 


cussing the situation with myself and with my 
staff. 

In early April the authorities arrested about 
two hundred Armenians in Constantinople 
and sent them into the interior. Many of those 
who were then deported were educational and 
social leaders and men who were prominent in 
industry and in finance. I knew many of these 
men and, therefore, felt a personal interest in 
their misfortunes. But when I spoke to Talaat 
about their expulsion, he replied that the Govern- 
ment was acting in self-defense. The Armenians 
at Van, he said, had already shown their abilities 
as revolutionists; he knew that these leaders in 
Constantinople were corresponding with the 
Russians and he had every reason to fear that they 
would start an insurrection against the Central 
Government. The safest plan, therefore, was to 
send them to Angora and other interior towns. 
Talaat denied that this was part of any general 
concerted scheme to rid the city of its Armenian 
population, and insisted that the Armenian masses 
in Constantinople would not be disturbed. 

But soon the accounts from the interior became 
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more specific and more disquieting. The with- 
drawal of the Allied fleet from the Dardanelles 
produced a distinct change in the atmosphere. 
Until then there were numerous indications 
that all was not going well in the Armenian prov- 
inces; when it at last became definitely estab- 
lished, however, that the traditional friends of 
Armenia, Great Britain, France, and Russia, could 
do nothing to help that suffering people, the mask 
began to disappear. In April, | was suddenly 
deprived of the privilege of using the cipher for 
communicating with American consuls. The 
most rigorous censorship also was applied to 
letters. Such measures could mean only that 
things were happening in Asia Minor which the 
authorities were determined to conceal. But 
they did not succeed. Though all sorts of im- 
pediments were placed to traveling, certain 
Americans, chiefly missionaries, succeeded in 
getting through. For hours they would sit in 
my office and, with tears streaming down their 
faces, they would tell me of the horrors through 
which they had passed. Many of these, both 
men and women, were almost broken in health 
from the scenes which they had witnessed. In 
many cases they brought me letters from Ameri- 
can consuls, confirming the most dreadful of 
their narrations and adding many unprintable 
details. The general purport of all these first- 
hand reports was that the utter depravity and 
fiendishness of the Turkish nature, already suffi- 
ciently celebrated through the centuries, had now 
surpassed themselves. There was only one hope of 
saving nearly 2,000,000 people from massacre, 
starvation, and even worse, I was told—that was 
the moral power of the United States. These 
spokesmen of a condemned nation declared that, 
unless the American Ambassador could persuade 
the Turk to stay his destroying arm, the whole 
Armenian nation would disappear. It was not 
only American and Canadian missionaries who 
made this personal appeal. Several of their 
German associates begged me to intercede. These 
men and women confirmed all the worst things 
which I had heard, and they were unsparing in 
denouncing their own fatherland. They did not 
conceal the humiliation which they felt as Ger- 
mans in the fact that their own nation was allied 
with a people that could perpetrate such infamies, 
but they understood German policy well enough 
to know that Germany would not intercede. 
There was no use in expecting aid from the Kaiser, 
they said—America must stop the massacres, 
or they would go on. 

Technically, of course, I had no right to inter- 
fere. According to the cold-blooded legalities 
of the situation, the treatment of Turkish sub- 
jects by the Turkish Government was purely a 
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domestic affair; unless it directly affected Ameri- 
can lives and American interests, it was outside 
the concern of the American Government. When 
I first approached Talaat on the subject, he called 
my attention to this fact in no uncertain terms. 
This interview was one of the most exciting which 
I had had up to that time. Two missionaries 
had just called upon me, giving the full details of 
the frightful happenings at Konia. After listen- 
ing to their stories, | could not restrain myself, 
and went immediately to the Sublime Porte. 
I saw at once that Talaat was in one of his most 
ferocious states of mind. For months he had 
been attempting to secure the release of two 
of his closest friends, Ayoub Sabri and Zinnoun, 
who were held as prisoners by the English at 
Malta. His failure in this matter was a constant 
grievance and irritation; he was always talking 
about it, always making new suggestions for 
getting his friends back to Turkey, and always 
appealing to me for help. So furious did the 
Turkish Boss become when thinking about his 
absent friends that we usually referred to these 
manifestations as Talaat in his “Ayoub Sabri 
moods.” This particular morning the Minister of 
the Interior was in one of his worst “Ayoub Sabri 
moods.”” Once more he had been working for 
the release of the exiles and once more he had 
failed. As usual, he attempted to preserve 
outer calm and courtesy to me, but his short, 
snappy phrases, his bull-dog rigidity, and his 
wrists, planted on the table, showed that it 
was an unfavorable moment to stir him to any 
sense of pity or remorse. I first spoke to him 
about a Canadian missionary, Dr. McNaughton, 
who was receiving harsh treatment in Asia 
Minor. 

“The man is an English agent,” he replied, 
“and we have the evidence for it.” 

“Let me see it,” I asked. 

“We'll do nothing for any Englishman or any 
Canadian,” he replied, “until they release Ayoub 
and Zinnoun.” 

“But you promised to treat English in the 
employ of Americans as Americans,” I replied. 

“That may be,”’ rejoined the Minister, “but a 
promise is not made to be kept forever. I with- 
draw that promise now. There is a time limit 
on a promise.” 

“But if a promise is not binding, what is?” I 
asked. 

“A guarantee,” Talaat answered quickly. 

This fine Turkish distinction had a certain 
metaphysical interest, but I had more practical 
matters to discuss at that time. So I began to 
talk about the Armenians at Konia. [| had hardly 
started when Talaat’s attitude became even more 
belligerent. His eyes lighted up, he brought his 
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jaws together, leaned over toward me, and 
snapped out: 

“Are they Americans?” 

The implications of this question were hardly 
diplomatic; it was merely a way of telling me 
that the matter was none of my business. Ina 


’ moment Talaat said this in so many words. 


“The Armenians are not to be trusted,” he 
said, “besides, what we do with them does not 
concern the United States.” 

I replied that I regarded myself as the friend 
of the Armenians and was shocked at the way 
that they were being treated. But he shook his 
head and refused to discuss the matter. I saw 
that nothing could be gained by forcing the issue 
at that time. I spoke in behalf of another British 
subject who was not being treated properly. 

“He’s English, isn’t he?’’ answered Talaat. 
“Then I shall do as I like with him!” 

“Eat him, if you wish!” | replied. 

“No,” said Talaat, “he would go against my 
digestion.” 


TURKEY DOES NOT “‘GIVE A RAP” FOR THE FUTURE 


He was altogether in a reckless mood. “Gott 
strafe England !”” he shouted—using one of the 
few German phrases that he knew. “As to your 
Armenians, we don’t give a rap for the future! 
We live only in the present! As to the English, 
I wish you would telegraph Washington that we 
shall not do a thing for them until they let out 
Ayoub Sabri and Zinnoun!”’ 

Then leaning over, he struck a pose, pressed 
his hand to his heart, and said, in English—I 
think this must have been almost all the English 
he knew: 

“Ayoub Sabri—he—my—brudder!”’ 

Despite this I made another plea for Dr. 
McNaughton. : 

“He’s not American,” said Talaat, “he’s a 
Canadian.” 

“It’s almost the same thing,”’ I said. 

“Well,” replied Talaat, “if I let him go, will 
you promise that the United States will annex 
Canada?” 

“I promise,” said I, and we both laughed at 
this little joke. 

“Every time you come here,” Talaat finally 
said, “you always steal something from me. All 
right, you can have your McNaughton!” 

Certainly this interview was not an encouraging 
beginning so far as the Armenians were con- 
cerned. But Talaat was not always in an 
“ Ayoub Sabri mood.” He went from one emo- 
tion to another as lightly as a child; I would find 
him fierce and unyielding one day, and up- 
roariously good-natured and accommodating the 
next. Prudence indicated, therefore, that I 


should await one of his more congenial moments 
before approaching him on the subject that 
aroused all the barbarity in his nature. Such 
an opportunity soon presented itself. One day, 
soon after the interview chronicled above, | 
called on Talaat again. The first thing he did 
was to open his desk and pull out a handful of 
yellow cablegrams. 

“Why don’t you give this money to us?” he 
said, with a grin. 

“What money?” | asked. 

“Here is a cablegram for you from America, 
sending you a lot of money for the Armenians. 
You ought not to use it that way; give it to us 
Turks, we need it as badly as they do.” 

“T have not received any such cablegram,”’ | 
replied. 

“Oh, no, but you will,’ he answered. “I 
always get all your cablegrams first, you know. 
After I have finished reading them I send them 
around to you.” 

This statement was the literal truth. Every 
morning all the open cablegrams received in 
Constantinople were forwarded to Talaat, who 
read them, before consenting to their being for- 
warded to their destinations. Even the cable- 
grams of the ambassadors were apparently not 
exempt, though, of course, the ciphered messages 
were not interfered with. Ordinarily I might 
have protested against this infringement of my 
rights, but Talaat’s engaging frankness in pilfering 
my correspondence and in even waving my own 
cablegrams in my face gave me an excellent 
opening to introduce the forbidden subject. 


TALAAT THE ARMENIAN’S WORST ENEMY 


But on this occasion, as on many others, Talaat 
was evasive and non-committal and showed much 
hostility to the interest which the American 
people were manifesting in the Armenians. He 
explained his policy on the ground that the 
Armenians were in constant correspondence with 
the Russians. The definite conviction which 
these conversations left upon my mind was that 
Talaat was the most implacable enemy of this 
persecuted race. ‘“‘He gave me the impression,” 
such is the entry which I find in my diary on 
August 3rd, “that Talaat is the one who desires 
to crush the poor Armenians.” He told me that 
the Union and Progress Committee had carefully 
considered the matter in all its details and that 
the policy which was being pursued was that 
which they had officially adopted. He said 
that I must not get the idea that the deportations 
had been decided upon hastily; in reality they 
were the result of prolonged and careful delibera- 
tion. To my repeated appeals that he should 


show mercy to these people, he sometimes re- 
“\ 
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sponded seriously, sometimes angrily, and some- 
times flippantly. 

“Some day,” he once said, “I will come and 
discuss the whole Armenian subject with you,” 
and then he added in a low tone in Turkish: 

“But that day will never come!” 

“Why are you so interested in the Armenians 
anyway?” he said, on another occasion. “You 
are a Jew; these people are Christians. The 
Mohammedans and the Jews always get on har- 
moniously. We are treating the Jews here all 
right. What have you to complain of? Why 
can’t you let us do with these Christians as we 
please?”’ 

I had always remarked that the Turks look 
upon practically every question as a personal 
matter, yet this point of view rather stunned me. 
However, it was a complete revelation of Turkish 
mentality; the fact that, above all considerations 
of race and religion, there are such things as 
humanity and civilization never for a moment 
enters their mind. They can understand a 
Christian fighting for a Christian and a Jew fight- 
ing for a Jew, but such abstractions as justice and 
decency form no part of their conception of things. 

“You don’t seem to realize,” I replied, “that 
I] am not here as a Jew but as American Ambassa- 
dor. My country contains something more than 
97,000,000 Christians and something less than 
3,000,000 Jews. So, at least in my ambassadorial 
capacity, | am 97 per cent. Christian. But after 
all that is not the point. I do not appeal to you 
in the name of any race or any religion, but merely 
asahuman being. You have told me many times 
that you want to make Turkey a part of the 
modern progressive world. The way you are 
treating the Armenians will not help you to realize 
that ambition; it puts you in the class of back- 
ward, reactionary peoples.” 

“We treat the Americans all right, too,” said 
Talaat. “I don’t see why you should complain.” 

“But Americans are outraged by your persecu- 
tions of the Armenians,” I replied. “You must 
base your principles on humanitarianism, not 
racial discrimination, or the United States will 
not regard you as a friend and an equal. And 
you should understand the great changes that 
are taking place among Christians all over the 
world. They are forgetting their differences 
and all sects are coming together as one. You 
look down on American missionaries, but don’t 
forget that it is the best element in America that 
supports their work, especially their educational 
institutions. Americans are not mere material- 
ists, always chasing money—they are broadly 
humanitarian, and interested in the spread of 
justice and civilization throughout the world. 
After this war is over you will face a new situation. 


States. 
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You say that, if victorious, you can defy the world, 
but you are wrong. You will have to meet public 
opinion everywhere, especially in the United 
Our people will never forget these massa- 
cres. They will always resent the wholesale 
destruction of Christians in Turkey. They will 
look upon it as nothing but wilful murder and 
will seriously condemn all the men who are respon- 
sible for it. You will not be able to protect 
yourself under your political status and say that 
you acted as Minister of the Interior and not 
as Talaat. You are defying all ideas of justice as 
we understand the term in our country.” 

Strangely enough, these remarks did not offend 
Talaat, but they did not shake his determination. 
I] might as well have been talking to a stone wall. 
From my abstractions he immediately came down 
to something definite. 

“These people,” he said, “refused to disarm 
when we told them to. They opposed us at 
Van and at Zeitan, and they helped the Russians. 
There is only one way in which we can defend 
ourselves against them in the future, and that 
is just to deport them.” 

“Suppose a few Armenians did betray you,” | 
said. “Is that a reason for destroying a whole 
race? Is that an excuse for making innocent 
women and children suffer?”’ 

“Those things are inevitable,” he replied. 

This remark to me was not quite so illuminating 
as one which Talaat made subsequently to a 
reporter of the Berliner Tageblatt, who asked him 
the same question. ‘We have been reproached,” 
he said, according to this interviewer, “for making 
no distinction between the innocent Armenians 
and the guilty; but that was utterly impossible, 
in view of the fact that those who were innocent 
to-day might be guilty to-morrow!” 


WHY TALAAT DISLIKED THE ARMENIANS 


One reason why Talaat could not discuss this 
matter with me freely, was because the member 
of the embassy staff who did the interpreting 
was himself an Armenian. In the early part of 
August, therefore, he sent a personal messenger to 
me, asking if I could not see him alone, as he wished 
to go over the whole Armenian situation. This 
was the first time that Talaat had admitted that 
his treatment of the Armenians was a matter 
with which I had any concern. The interview 
took place two days afterward. It so happened 
that since the last time I had visited Talaat I had 
shaved my beard. Assoonas I came in the burly 
Minister began talking in his customary bantering 
fashion. 

“You have become a young man again,” he 
said; “you are so young now that I cannot go to 
you for advice any more.” 














“T have shaved my beard,’ | replied, “because 
it had become very gray—made gray by your 
treatment of the Armenians.” 

After this exchange of compliments we settled 
down to the business in hand. “I have asked 
you to come to-day,”’ began Talaat, “so that | 
can explain our position on the whole Armenian 
subject. We base our objections to the Armen- 
ians on three distinct grounds. In the first place, 
they have enriched themselves at the expense of 
the Turks. In the second place, they are deter- 
mined to domineer over us and to establish a 
separate state. In the third place, they have 
openly encouraged our enemies. They have 
assisted the Russians in the Caucasus and our 
failure there is largely explained by their actions. 
We have, therefore, come to the irrevocable deci- 
sion that we shall make them powerless before 
this war is ended.” 

On every one of these points | had plenty of 
arguments in rebuttal. Talaat’s first objection 
was merely an admission that the Armenians 
were more industrious and more able than the 
thick-witted and lazy Turks. Massacre as a 
means of destroying business competition was 
certainly an original conception! His general 
charge that the Armenians were “conspiring” 
against Turkey and that they openly sympathized 
with Turkey’s enemies merely meant, when 
reduced to its original elements, that the Armen- 
ians were constantly appealing to the European 
Powers to protect them against robbery, murder, 
and outrage. The Armenian problem, like most 
race problems, was the result of centuries of ill- 
treatment and injustice. There could be only 
one solution for it, the creation of an orderly 
system of government, in which all citizens were 
to be treated upon an equality, and in which all 
offenses were to be punished as the acts of in- 
dividuals and not as of peoples. I argued for a 
long time along these and similar lines. 


“WE HAVE GOT TO FINISH WITH THEM” 


“It is no use for you to argue,” Talaat an- 
swered, “we have already disposed of three quar- 
ters of the Armenians; there are none at all left 
in Bitlis, Van, and Erzerum. The hatred be- 
tween the Turks and the Armenians is now so 
intense that we have got to finish with them. 
If we don’t, they will plan their revenge.” 

_ “If you are not influenced by humane considera- 
tions,’ | replied, “think of the material loss. 
These people are your business men. They con- 
trol many of your industries. They are very 
large tax-payers. What would become of you 
commercially without them?” 

“We care nothing about the commercial loss,” 
replied Talaat. “We have figured all that out 
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and we know that it will not exceed five million 
pounds. We don’t worry about that. I have 
asked you to come here so as to let you know that 
our Armenian policy is absolutely fixed and that 
nothing can change it. We will not have the 
Armenians anywhere in Anatolia. They can 
live in the desert but nowhere else.” 

I still attempted to persuade Talaat that the 
treatment of the Armenians was destroying 
Turkey in the eyes of the world, and that his 
country would never be able to recover from this 
infamy. 

“You are making a terrible mistake,” I said, 
and | repeated the statement three times. 

“Yes, we may make mistakes,” he replied, 
“but’’—and he firmly closed his lips and shook 
his head—“we never regret.” 

I] had many talks with Talaat on the Armenians, 
but I never succeeded in moving him to the slight- 
est degree. He always came back to the points 
which he had made in this interview. He was 
very willing to grant any request I made in behalf 
of the Americans or even of the French and 
English, but I could obtain no general concessions 
for the Armenians. He seemed to me always 
to have the deepest personal feeling in this 
matter, and his antagonism to the Armenians 
seemed to increase as their sufferings increased. 
One day, discussing a particular Armenian, I 
told Talaat that he was mistaken in regarding 
this man ds an enemy of the Turks; that in reality 
he was their friend. 

“No Armenian,” replied Talaat, “can be our 
friend after what we have done to them.” 


TALAAT AFTER THE LIFE INSURANCE 


One day Talaat made what was perhaps the 
most astonishing request I had ever heard. The 
New York Life Insurance Company, and the 
Equitable Life of New York had for years done 
considerable business among the Armenians. 
The extent to which they insured their lives was 
merely another indication of their thrifty habits. 

“T wish,” Talaat now said, “that you: would 
get the American life insurance companies to 
send us a complete list of their Armenian policy 
holders. They are practically all dead now and 
have left no heirs to collect the money. It, 
of course, all escheats to the state. The Govern- 
ment is the beneficiary now. Will you do so?” 

This was almost too much, and | lost my 
temper. 

“You will get no such lists from me,” I said, 
and got up and left him. 

One other episode involving the Armenians 
stirred Talaat to one of his most ferocious moods. 
In the latter part of September, Mrs. Morgenthau 
left for America. The sufferings of the Armenians 
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had greatly preyed upon her mind and she really 
left for home because she could not any longer 
endure to live in such a country. But she de- 
termined to make one last intercession for this 
poor people on her own account. Her way 
home took her through Bulgaria, and she had 
received an intimation that Queen Eleonore of 
that country would be glad to receive her. Per- 
haps it was Mrs. Morgenthau’s well-known inter- 
est in social work that led to this invitation. The 
late Queen Eleonore was a high-minded woman, 
who had led a sad and lonely existence, and who 
was spending most of her time attempting to 
improve the condition of the poor in Bulgaria. 
She knew all about social work in American cities, 
and a few years before she had made all her 
plans to visit the United States in order to study 
our settlements at first hand. At the time of Mrs. 
Morgenthau’s visit the Queen had two American 
nurses from the Henry Street Settlement of New 
York, instructing a group of Bulgarian girls in 
the methods of the American Red Cross. 

My wife was mainly interested in visiting the 
Queen in order that, as one woman to another, 
she might make a plea for the Armenians. At 
that time the question of Bulgaria’s entrance 
into the war had reached a critical stage, and 
Turkey was prepared to make concessions to gain 
her as an ally. It was, therefore, a propitious 
moment to make such an appeal. 


MRS. MORGENTHAU AND THE QUEEN OF BULGARIA 


The Queen received Mrs. Morgenthau infor- 
mally and my wife spent about an hour telling 
her all about the Armenians. Most of what she 
said was entirely new to the Queen. Little had 
yet appeared in the European press on this sub- 
ject, and Queen Eleonore was precisely the kind 
of woman from whom the truth would be con- 
cealed as long as possible. Mrs. Morgenthau 
gave her all the facts about the treatment of 
Armenian women and children and asked her to 
intercede in their behalf. She even went so far 
as to suggest that it would be a terrible thing if 
Bulgaria, which in the past had herself suffered 
such atrocities at the hands of the Turks, should 
now become their allies in war. Queen Eleonore 
was greatly moved. She thanked my wife for 
telling her these truths and said that she would 
intercede immediately and see if something 
could not be done. 

Just as Mrs. Morgenthau was getting ready to 
leave she saw the Duke of Mecklenburg standing 
near the door. The Duke was in Sofia at that 
time attempting to arrange for Bulgaria’s partici- 
pation in the war. The Queen introduced him 
to Mrs. Morgenthau; His Highness was polite, 
but his air was rather cold and injured. His 
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whole manner, particularly the stern glances 
which he cast on Mrs. Morgenthau, showed that 
he had heard a considerable part of the conversa- 
tion. As he was exerting all his efforts to bring 
Bulgaria in on Germany’s side, it is not surprising 
that he did not relish the plea which Mrs. Morgen- 
thau was making to the Queen that Bulgaria 
should not ally herself with Turkey. 

Queen Eleonore immediately interested herself 
in the Armenian cause, and, as a result, the Bul- 
garian Minister to Turkey was instructed to 
protest against the atrocities. This protest 
accomplished nothing, but it did arouse Talaat’s 
momentary wrath against the American Ambassa- 
dor. A few days afterward, when routine busi- 
ness called me to the Sublime Porte, I found him 
in an exceedingly ugly humor. He answered 
most of my questions savagely and in mono- 
syllables, and I was afterward told that Mrs. 
Morgenthau’s intercession with the Queen had 
put him into this mood. Ina few days, however, 
he was as good-natured as ever, for Bulgaria had 
taken sides with Turkey. 

Talaat’s attitude toward the Armenians was 
summed up in the proud boast which he made to 
his friends: “I have accomplished more toward 
solving the Armenian problem in three months 
than Abdul Hamid accomplished in thirty years!” 


II 


All this time I was bringing pressure upon 
Enver also. The Minister of War, as I have 
already indicated, was a different type of man 
from Talaat. He concealed his real feelings 
much more successfully; he was usually suave, 
cold-blooded, and scrupulously polite. And at 
first he was by no means so callous as Talaat in 
discussing the Armenians. He dismissed the 
early stories as wild exaggerations, declared that 
the troubles at Van were merely ordinary warfare 
and attempted to quiet my fears that the whole- 
sale annihilation of the Armenians had been 
decided on. Yet all the timethat Enver was 
attempting to deceive me, he was making open 
admissions to other people—a fact of which I 
was aware. In particular he made no attempt 
to conceal the real situation from Dr. Lepsius, 
a representative of German missionary interests. 
Dr. Lepsius was a high-minded Christian gentle- , 
man. He had been all through the Armenian 
massacres of 1895, and he had raised considerable 
sums of money to build orphanages for Armenian 
children who had lost their parents at that 
time. He came again in 1915 to investigate the 
Armenian situation in behalf of German mission- 
ary interests. He asked for the privilege of 
inspecting the reports of American consuls and 
I granted it. These documents, supplemented 
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by other information which Dr. Lepsius obtained, 
largely from German missionaries in the interior, 
left no doubt in his mind as to the policy of the 
Turks. His feelings were aroused chiefly against 
his own government. He expressed to me the 
humiliation which he felt, as a German, that the 
Turks should deliberately set about to exter- 
minate their Christian subjects, while Germany, 
ostensibly a Christian country, was making no 
endeavors to prevent it. To him Enver scarcely 
concealed the official purpose. Dr. Lepsius was 
simply staggered by his frankness, for Enver 
told him in so many words that they at last had 
an opportunity to rid themselves of the Armenians 
and that they proposed to use it. 

By this time Enver had become more frank 
with me—the circumstantial reports which | 
possessed made it useless for him to attempt to 
conceal the true situation further—and we had 
many long and animated discussions on the sub- 
ject. One of these I recall with particular vivid- 
ness. I notified Enver that I intended to take 
up the matter in detail and he laid aside enough 
time to go over the whole situation. 


THE ARMENIANS WERE ‘‘WARNED” 


“The Armenians had a fair warning,” Enver 
began, “of what would happen to them in case 
they joined our enemies. Three months ago | 
sent for the Armenian Patriarch and | told him 
that if the Armenians attempted to start a revolu- 
tion or to assist the Russians, | would be unable 
to prevent mischief from happening to them. 
My warning produced no effect and the Armenians 
started a revolution and helped the Russians. 
You know what happened at Van. They ob- 
tained control of the city, used bombs against 
government buildings, and killed a large number 
of Moslems. We knew that they were planning 
uprisings in other places. You must understand 
that we are now fighting for our lives at the Dar- 
danelles and that we are sacrificing thousands of 
men. While we are engaged in such a struggle 
as this, we cannot permit people in our own coun- 
try to attack us in the back. We have got to 
prevent this no matter what means we have to 
resort to. It is absolutely true that | am not 
opposed to the Armenians as a people. I have 
the greatest admiration for their intelligence 
and industry, and | should like nothing better 
than to see them become a real part of our nation. 
But if they ally themselves with our enemies, 
as they did in the Van district, they will have to 
be destroyed. I have taken pains to see that 
no injustice is done; only recently | gave orders 
to have three Armenians who had been deported 
returned to their homes, when | found that they 
were innocent. Russia, France, Great Britain, 
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and America are doing the Armenians no kindness 
by sympathizing with and encouraging them. 
I know what such encouragement means to a 
people who are inclined to revolution. When our 
Union and Progress Party attacked Abdul Hamid, 
we received all our moral encouragement from the 
outside world. This encouragement was of 
great help to us and had much to do with our 
success. It might similarly now help the Ar- 
menians and their revolutionary programme. 
I am sure that if these outside countries did not 
encourage them, they would give up all their 
efforts to oppose the present government and 
become law-abiding citizens. We now have this 
country in our absolute control and we can easily 
revenge ourselves on any revolutionists.” 

“After all,” I said, “suppose what you say is 
true, why not punish the guilty? Why sacrifice 
a whole race for the alleged crimes of individuals? ”’ 

“Your point is all right during peace times,” 
replied Enver. “We can then use platonic 
means to quiet Armenians and Greeks, but in 
time of war we cannot investigate and negotiate. 
We must act promptly and with determination. 
I also think that the Armenians are making a 
mistake in depending upon the Russians. The 
Russians really would rather see them killed than 
alive. They are as great a danger to the Russians 
as they are to us. If they should form an in- 
dependent government in Turkey, the Armenians 
in Russia would attempt to form an independent 
government there. The Armenians have also 
been guilty of massacres; in the entire district 
around Van only 30,000 Turks escaped, all the 
rest were murdered by the Armenians and Kurds. 
I attempted to protect the non-combatants at 
the Caucasus; | gave orders that they should not 
be injured, but | found that the situation was 
beyond my control. There are about 70,000 
Armenians in Constantinople and they will not 
be molested, except those who are Dashnaguists 
and those who are plotting against the Turks. 
However, I think you can ease your mind on 
the whole subject as there will be no more massa- 
cres of Armenians.” 

I did not take seriously Enver’s concluding 
statement. At the time that he was speaking, 
massacres and deportations were taking place all 
over the Armenian provinces and they went on 
almost without interruption for several months. 

As soon as the reports reached the United 
States the question of relief became a pressing 
one. Inthe latter part of July, I heard that there 
were 5,000 Armenians from Zeitan and Sultanieh 
who were receiving no food whatever. I spoke 
about them to Enver, who positively declared 
that they would receive proper food. He did 
not receive favorably any suggestion that Amer- 
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ican representatives should go to that part of 
the country and assist and care for the exiles. 

“For any American to do this,” he said, 
“would encourage all Armenians and make further 
trouble. There.are about 28 million people in 
Turkey and one million Armenians, and we do 
not propose to have one million disturb the peace 
of the rest of the population. The great trouble 
with the Armenians is that they are separatists. 
They are determined to have a kingdom of their 
own, and they have allowed themselves to be 
fooled by the Russians. Becatise they have 
relied upon the friendship of the Russians, they 
have helped them in this war. We are deter- 
mined that they shall behave just as Turks do. 
You must remember that when we started this 
revolution in Turkey there were only two hundred 
of us. With these few followers we were able to de- 
ceive the Sultan and the public, who thought that 
we were immensely more numerous and powerful 
than we were. We really prevailed upon him 
and the public through our sheer audacity and in 
this way established the Constitution. It is our 
own experience with revolutions which makes us 
fear the Armenians. If two hundred Turks could 
overturn the government, then a few hundred 
bright, educated Armenians could do the same 
thing. We have, therefore, deliberately adopted 
the plan of scattering them so that they can do 
usnoharm. As I told you once before, | warned 
the Armenian Patriarch that if the Armenians 
attacked us while we were engaged in a foreign 
war, that we Turks would hit back and that 
we would hit back indiscriminately.” 


AMERICANS MUST NOT HELP THE ARMENIANS 


Enver always resented any suggestion that 
American missionaries or other friends of the 
Armenians should go to help or comfort them. 

“They show altogether too much sympathy 
for them,” he said over and over again. 

I had suggested that particular Americans 
should go to Tarsus and Marsivan. 

“Tf they should go there, | am afraid that the 
local people in those cities would become angry 
and they would be inclined to start some dis- 
turbance which might create an incident. It is 
better for the Armenians themselves, therefore, 
that the American missionaries should keep away 
from them.” 

“But you are ruining the country economi- 
cally,” I said at another time, making the same 
point that | had made to Talaat. And he an- 
swered it in almost the same words, thus showing 
that the subject had been completely canvassed 
by the ruling powers. 

“Economic considerations are of no importance 
at this time. The only important thing is to 


win. That’s the only thing we have on our mind. 
If we win, everything will be all right; if we lose, 
everything will be all wrong anyhow. Our 
situation is desperate, | admit it, and we are 
fighting as desperate men fight. We are not 
going to let the Armenians attack us in the rear.” 

The question of relief to the starving Armenians 
became every week a more pressing one, but 
Enver still insisted that Americans should keep 
away from the Armenian provinces. 

“ How can we furnish bread to the Armenians,” 
Enver declared, “when we can’t get enough for 
our own people? I know that they are suffering 
and that it is quite likely that they cannot get 
bread at all this coming winter. But we have 
the utmost difficulty in getting flour and cloth- 
ing right here in Constantinople.” 

I said that I had the money and that American 
missionaries were anxious to go and use it for the 
benefit of the refugees. 

“We don’t want the Americans to feed the 
Armenians,” he flatly replied. “That is one of 
the worst things that could happen to them. I 
have already said that it is their belief that they 
have friends in other countries which leads them 
to oppose the Government and so brings down 
upon them all their miseries. If you Americans 
begin to distribute food and clothing among 
them, they will then think that they have power- 
ful friends in the United States. This will 
encourage them to rebellion again and then we 
shall have to punish them still more. If you will 
give such money as you have received to the 
Turks, we shall see that it is used for the benefit 
of the Armenians.” 

Enver made this proposal with a straight face, 
and he made it not only on this occasion but on 
several others. At the very moment that Enver 
suggested this mechanism of relief, the Turkish 
gendarmes and the Turkish officials were not 
only robbing the Armenians of all their household 
possessions, of all their food, and all their money, 
but they were even stripping women of their last 
shreds of clothing and prodding their naked 
bodies with bayonets as they staggered across the 
burning desert. And the Minister of War now 
proposed that we give our American money to 
these same guardians of the law for distribution 
among their charges! However, I had to be 
tactful. 

“Tf you or other heads of the Government 
would become personally responsible for the dis~ 
tribution,” I said, “of course we would be glad 
to intrust the money to you. But naturally 
you would not expect us to give this money to 
the men who have been killing the Armenians 
and outraging their women.” 

But Enver returned to his main point. 
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“They must never know,” he said, “that they 
have a friend in the United States. That would 
absolutely ruin them! It is far better that they 
starve, and in saying this I am really thinking 
of the welfare of the Armenians themselves. 
If they can only be convinced that they have no 
friends in other countries, then they will settle 
down, recognize that Turkey is their only refuge, 
and become quiet citizens. Your country is 
doing them no kindness by constantly showing 
your sympathy. You are merely drawing upon 
them greater hardships.” 

In other words, the more money which the 
Americans sent to feed the Armenians, the more 
Armenians Turkey intended to massacre. En- 
ver’s logic was fairly maddening; yet he did relent 
at the end and permit me to help the sufferers 
through certain missionaries. In all our dis- 
cussions he made this hypocritical plea that 
he was really a friend of this distracted nation and 
that even the severity of the measures which he 
had adopted was mercy in disguise. Since Enver 
always asserted that he wished to treat the Ar- 
menians with justice—in this his attitude to me 
was quite different from that of Talaat, who 
openly acknowledged his determination to deport 
them—I went to the pains of preparing an elabo- 
rate plan for bettering their condition. I sug- 
gested that, if he wished to be just, he should 
protect the innocent refugees and lessen the 
suffering as much as possible, and that for that 
purpose he should appoint a special committee of 
Armenians to assist him and send a capable 
Armenian, such as Oskan Effendi, formerly 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, to study condi- 
tions and submit suggestions for remedying the 
existing evils. Enver did not approve either of 
my proposals; as to the first, he said that his 
colleagues would misunderstand it, and, as to 
Oskan, he said that he admired him for his good 
work while he had been in the Cabinet and had 
backed him in his severity toward the inefficient 
officials, yet he could not trust him because he was 
a member of the Armenian Dashnaguist Society. 


ENVER ASSUMES FULL RESPONSIBILITY 


In another talk with Enver I began by suggest- 
ing that the Central Government was probably 
not to blame for the massacres. I thought that 
this would not be displeasing to him. 

“Of course | know that the Cabinet would 
never order such terrible things as have taken 
place,” I said. “You and Talaat and the rest 
of the Committee can hardly be held responsible. 
Undoubtedly your subordinates have gone much 
further than you have ever intended. | realize 
a It 1s not always easy to control your under- 
ings. 


Enver straightened up at once. I saw that 
my remarks, far from smoothing the way to a 
quiet and friendly discussion, had greatly offended 
him. I had intimated that things could happen 
in Turkey for which he and his associates were 
not responsible. 

“You are greatly mistaken,” he said. “We 
have this country absolutely. under our control. 
| have no desire to shift the blame on our under- 
lings and I am entirely willing to accept the 
responsibility myself for everything that has 
taken place. The Cabinet itself has ordered the 
deportations. | am convinced that we are com- 
pletely justified in doing this owing to the hostile 
attitude of the Armenians toward the Ottoman 
Government, but we are the real rulers of Turkey, 
and no underling would dare proceed in a matter 
of this kind without our orders.”’ 

Enver tried to mitigate the barbarity of his 
general attitude by showing mercy in particular 
instances. I made no progress in my efforts to 
stop the programme of wholesale massacre, but 
I did save a few Armenians from death. One 
day I received word from the American Consul 
at Smyrna that seven Armenians had been 
sentenced to be hanged. These men had been 
accused of committing some rather vague political 
offense in 1909; yet neither Rahmi Bey, the 
Governor General of Smyrna, nor the Military 
Commander believed that they were guilty. 
When the order for execution reached Smyrna 
these authorities wired Constantinople that under 
the Ottoman law the accused had the right to 
appeal for clemency to the Sultan. The answer 
which was returned to this communication well 
illustrated the extent to which the rights of the 
Armenians were regarded at that time: 

“Technically, you are right; hang them first 
and send the petition for pardon afterward.” 


A GIFT OF SEVEN ARMENIANS 


I visited Enver in the interest of these men on 
Bairam, which is the greatest Mohammedan re- 
ligious festival; it is the day that succeeds Rama- 
dan, their month of fasting. Bairam has one 
feature in common with Christmas, for on that 
day it is customary for Mohammedans to ex- 
change small presents, usually sweets. So after 
the usual remarks of felicitation, | said to Enver: 

“To-day is Bairam and you haven’t given me 
any present yet.” 

Enver laughed. 

“What do you want? 
of candies?” 

“Oh, no,” I answered, “I am not so cheap as 
that. I want the pardon of the seven Armenians 
whom the court-martial has condemned at 
Smyrna.” 


Shall I send you a box 
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The proposition apparently struck Enver as 
very amusing. 

“That’s a funny way of asking for a pardon,” 
he said. ‘However, since vou put it that way, 
I can’t refuse.” 

He immediately sent for his aide and tele- 
graphed to Smyrna, setting the men free. 

Thus fortuitously is justice administered and 
decision involving human lives made in Turkey. 
Nothing could make clearer the slight estimation 
in which the Turks hold life, and the slight extent 
to which principle controls their conduct. Enver 
spared these men not because he had the slightest 
interest in their cases, but simply as a personal 
favor to me and largely because of the whimsical 
manner in which I had asked it. In all my talks 
on the Armenians the Minister of War treated 
the whole matter more or less casually; he could 
discuss the fate of a race in a parenthesis, and 
refer to the massacre of children as nonchalantly 
as we would speak of the weather. 


A RIDE IN THE BELGRADE FOREST 


One day Enver asked me to ride with him in the 
Belgrade forest. As I was losing no opportunities 
to influence him, I accepted this invitation. We 
motored to Buyukdere, where four attendants 
with horses met us. In our ride through the 
beautiful forest, Enver became rather more com- 
municative in his conversation than ever before. 
He spoke affectionately of his father and mother; 
when they were married, he said, his father had 
been sixteen and his mother only eleven, and he 
himself had been born when his mother was fif- 
teen. In talking of his wife, the Imperial Prin- 
cess, he disclosed a much softer side to his nature 
than | had hitherto seen. He spoke of the dignity 
with which she graced his home, regretted that 
Mohammedan ideas of propriety prohibited her 
from entering social life, but expressed a wish that 
she and Mrs. Morgenthau could meet. He was 
then furnishing a beautiful new palace on the 
Bosphorus; when this was finished, he said, the 
Princess would invite my wife to breakfast. 
Just then we were passing the house and grounds 
of Senator Abraham Pasha, a very rich Armenian. 
This man had been an intimate friend of the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, and, since in Turkey a man 
inherits his father’s friends as well as his property, 
the Crown Prince of Turkey, a son of Abdul Aziz, 
made weekly visits to this distinguished Senator. 
As we passed through the park, Enver noticed 
with disgust that woodmen were cutting down 
trees and stopped them. When | heard afterward 
that the Minister of War had bought this park, 
I understood one of the reasons for his anger. 
Since Abraham Pasha was an Armenian, this 
gave me an opportunity to open the subject again. 
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I spoke to him of the terrible treatment from 
which the Armenian women were suffering. 

“You said that you wanted to protect women 
and children,” I remarked, “but I know that 
your orders are not being carried out.”’ 

“Those stories can’t be true,”’ he said. “I can- 
not conceive that a Turkish soldier would ill- 
treat a woman who is with child.” 

Perhaps, if Enver could have read the circum- 
stantial reports which were then lying in the 
archives of the American Embassy, he might have 
changed his mind. 

Shifting the conversation once more, he asked 
me about my saddle, which was the well-known 
“General McClellan” type. Enver tried it and 
liked it so much that he afterward borrowed it, 
had one made for his own use—even including the 
number in one corner—and adopted it for one of 
his regiments. He told me of the railroads which 
he was then building in Palestine, said how well 
the Cabinet was working, and pointed out that 
there were great opportunities in Turkey now for 
real estate speculation. He even suggested that 
he and | join hands in buying land that was sure 
to rise in value! But I insisted in talking about 
the Armenians. However, I made no more 
progress than before. 

“We shall not permit them to cluster in places 
where they can plot mischief and help our enemies. 
So we are going to give them new quarters.” 

This ride was so successful, from Enver’s 
point of view, that we took another a few days 
afterward, and this time Talaat and Dr. Gates, 
the President of Robert College, accompanied us. 
Enver and | rode ahead, while our companions 
brought up in the rear. These Turkish officials 
are exceedingly jealous of their prerogatives, and, 
since the Minister of War is the ranking member 
of the Cabinet, Enver insisted on keeping a 
decorous interval between ourselves and the 
other pair of horsemen. I was somewhat amused 
by this, for I knew that Talaat was the more pow- 
erful politician; yet he accepted the discrimina- 
tion and only once did he permit his horse to 
pass Enver and myself. At this violation of the 
proprieties, Enver showed his displeasure, whereat 
Talaat paused, reined up his horse and passed 
submissively to the rear. 

“T was merely showing Dr. Gates the gait of 
my horse,” he said, with an apologetic air. 

But I was interested in more important matters 
than such fine distinctions in official etiquette; 
I was determined to talk about the Armenians. 
But again I failed to make any progress. Enver 
found more interesting subjects of discussion. 

He began to talk of his horses, and now another 
incident illustrated the mercurial quality of the 
Turkish mind—the readiness with which a Turk 
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passes from acts of monstrous criminality to acts 
of individual kindness. Enver said that the 
horse races would take place soon and regretted 
that he had no jockey. 

“T’ll give you an English jockey,” I said. “ Will 
you make a bargain? He is a prisoner of war; if 
he wins, will you give him his freedom?” 

“T’ll do it,” said Enver. 

This man, whose name was Fields, actually 
entered the races as Enver’s jockey, and came 
in third. He rode for his freedom, as Mr. 
Philip said! Since he did not come in first, the 
Minister was not obliged, by the terms of his 
agreement, to let him return to England, but 
Enver stretched a point and gave him his liberty. 


ENVER A CRACK SHOT 


On this same ride Enver gave me an exhibition 
of his skill as a marksman. 

At one point in the road I suddenly heard a 
pistol shot ring out in the air. It was Enver’s 
aide practising on a near-by object. Immediately 
Enver dismounted, whipped out his revolver, and, 
thrusting his arm out rigidly and horizontally, 
he took aim. 

“Do you see that twig on that tree?”’ he asked 
me. It was about thirty feet away. 

When I nodded, Enver fired—and the twig 
dropped to the ground. 

The rapidity with which Enver could whip his 
weapon out of his pocket, aim and shoot, gave 
me one convincing explanation for the influence 
which he exercised with the piratical crew that 
was then ruling Turkey. There were plenty of 
Stories floating around that Enver did not hesitate 
to use this method of suasion at certain critical 
moments of his career; how true these anecdotes 
were, I do not know, but I can certainly testify 
to the high character of his markmanship. 

Talaat also began to amuse himself in the same 
way, and finally the two statesmen began shooting 
in competition and behaving as gaily and as 
carefree as boys let out of school. 

“Have you one of your cards with you?” asked 
Enver. He requested that | pin it to a tree, 
which stood about fifty feet away. 

_Enver then fired first. His hand was steady; 
his eye went straight to the mark, and the bullet 
hit the card directly in the centre. This success 
rather nettled Talaat. He took aim, but his 
rough hand and wrist shook slightly—he was 
not an athlete like his younger, wiry, and straight- 
backed associate. Several times Talaat hit 
around the edges of the card, but he could not 
duplicate Enver’s skill. 

“If it had been a man I was firing at,” said the 
bulky Turk, jumping on his horse again, “1 would 
have hit him several times.” 


‘ peoples. 
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So ended my attempts to interest the two most 
powerful Turks of their day in the destruction 
of one of the most valuable elements in their 
empire! 


II] 


I have already said that Said Halim, the 
Grand Vizier, was not an influential personage. 
Nominally, his office was the most important in 
the empire; actually, the Grand Vizier was a 
mere place warmer, and Talaat and Enver con- 
trolled the present incumbent, precisely as they 
controlled the Sultan himself. Technically, the 
Ambassadors should have conducted their nego- 
tiations with Said Halim, for he was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; I early discovered, however, 
that nothing could be accomplished this way, 
and, though | still made my Monday calls as a 
matter of courtesy, I preferred to deal directly 
with the men who had the real power to decide 
all matters. In order that | might not be accused 
of neglecting any means of influencing the Otto- 
man Government, I brought the Armenian 
question several times to the Grand Vizier’s 
attention. As he was not a Turk, but an Egyp- 
tian, and a man of education and breeding, it 
seemed not unlikely that he might have a some- 
what different attitude toward the subject 
But I was wrong. The Grand Vizier 
was just as hostile to the Armenians as Talaat 
and Enver. I soon found that merely mentioning 
the subject irritated him greatly. Evidently 
he did not care to have his elegant ease interfered 
with by such disagreeable and unimportant sub- 
jects. The Grand Vizier showed his attitude 
when the Greek Chargé d’Affaires spoke to him 
about the persecutions of the Greeks. Said 
Halim said that such manifestations did the 
Greeks more, harm than good. 

“We shall do with them just the opposite 
from what we are asked to do,” said the Grand 
Vizier. 

GRAND VIZIER TESTY 


To my appeals the nominal chief minister was 
hardly more statesmanlike. I had the disagree- 
able task of sending him, in behalf of the British, 
French, and Russian governments, a notification 
that these Powers would hold personally responsi- 
ble for the Armenian atrocities the men who were 
then directing Ottoman affairs. This meant, of 
course, that in the event of Allied success, they 
would treat the Grand Vizier, Talaat, Enver, 
Djemal, and their companions as ordinary mur- 
derers. As I came into the room to discuss this 
somewhat embarrassing message with this mem- 
ber of the royal house of Egypt, he sat there, 
as usual, nervously fingering his beads, and not 
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in a particularly genial frame of mind. He at 
once spoke of this telegram; his face flushed with 
anger, and he began a long diatribe against the 
whole Armenian race. He declared that the 
Armenian “rebels” had killed 120,000 Turks at 
Van. This and other of his statements were so 
absurd that I found myself spiritedly defending 
the persecuted race, and this aroused the Grand 
Vizier’s wrath still further, and, switching from 
the Armenians, he began to abuse my own coun- 
try, making the usual charge that our sympathy 
with the Armenians was largely responsible for 
all their troubles. 

Soon after this interview Said Halim ceased 
to be Minister for Foreign Affairs; his successor 
was Halil Bey, who for several years had been 
Speaker of the Turkish Parliament. Halil was 
a very different type of man. He was much more 
tactful, much more intelligent, and much more 
influential in Turkish affairs. He was also a 
smooth and oily conversationalist, good-natured 
and fat, and by no means so lost to all decent 
sentiments as most Turkish politicians of the 
time. It was generally reported that Halil 
did not approve the Armenian proceedings, yet 
his official position compelled him to accept 
them and even, as I now discovered, to defend 
them. Soon after obtaining his Cabinet post, 
Halil called upon me and made a somewhat ramb- 
ling explanation of the Armenian atrocities. 
] had already had experiences with several official 
attitudes toward the persecutions; Talaat had 
been bloodthirsty and ferocious, Enver subtly 
calculating, while the Grand Vizier had been 
testy. Halil now regarded the elimination of 
this race with the utmost good humor. Not a 
single aspect of the proceeding, not even the 
unkindest things I could say concerning it, 
disturbed his equanimity in the least. He began 
by admitting that nothing could palliate these 
massacres, but, he added that, in order to under- 
stand them, there were certain facts that I should 
keep in mind. 


HALIL GOOD-NATURED ABOUT THE MASSACRES 


“T agree that the Government has made serious 
mistakes in the treatment of the Armenians,” 
said Halil, “but the harm has already been done. 
' What can we do about it now? Still, if there 
are any errors we can correct, we should correct 
them. I deplore as much as you the excesses 


and violations which have been committed. |. 


wish to present to you the view of the Sublime 
Porte; I admit that this is no justification, but 
| think there are extenuating circumstances 
that you should take into consideration before 
judgment is passed upon the Ottoman Govern- 
ment.” 
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And then, like all the others, he went back to 
the happenings at Van, the desire of the Armen- 
ians for independence, and the help which they 
had given the Russians. I had heard it all many 
times before. 

“T told Vartkes” (an Armenian deputy who, 
like many other Armenian leaders, was afterward 
murdered) “that, if his people really aspired to 
an independent existence, they should wait for 
a propitious moment. Perhaps the Russians 
might defeat the Turkish troops and occupy all 
the Armenian provinces. Then | could under- 
stand that the Armenians might want to set up 
for themselves. Why not wait, I told Vartkes, 
until such a fortunate time had arrived? | 
warned him that we would not let the Armenians 
jump on our backs, and that, if they did engage 
in hostile acts against our troops, we would dis- 
pose of all Armenians who were in the rear of 
our army, and that our method would be to 
send them to a safe distance in the south. Enver, 
as you know, gave a similar warning to the 
Armenian Patriarch. But. in spite of these 
friendly warnings, they started a revolution.” 

I asked about methods of relief, and told him 
that already twenty thousand pounds ($100,000) 
had reached me from America. 

“It is the business of the Ottoman Govern- 


-ment,” he blandly answered, “to see that these 


people are settled, housed, and fed until they can 
support themselves. The Government will nat- 
urally do its duty! Besides, the twenty thousand 
pounds that you have is in reality nothing at 
all.” 

“That is true,”’ I answered, “it is only a be- 
ginning, but I am sure that I can get all the 
money we need,” 

“It is the opinion of Enver Pasha,” he replied, 
“that no foreigners should help the Armenians. 
I do not say that his reasons are right or wrong. 
I merely give them to you as they are. Enver 
says that the Armenians are idealists and that 
the moment foreigners approach and help them, 
they will be encouraged in their national aspira- 
tions. He is utterly determined to cut forever 
all relations between the Armenians and _for- 
eigners.”’ 

“Ts this Enver’s way of stopping any further 
action on their part?”’ | asked. 

Halil smiled. most good-naturedly at this 
somewhat pointed question and answered: 

“The Armenians have no further means of 
action whatever!” 

Since not far from 500,000 Armenians had 
been killed by this time, Halil’s genial retort 
certainly had one virture which most of his other 
statements in this interview had lacked—it was 
the truth. 











“How many Armenians in the southern pro- 
vinces are in need of help?”’ I asked. 

“1 do not know; I would not give you even an 
approximate figure.”’ 

“Are there several hundred thousand?” 

“TI should think so,” Halil admitted, “but I 
cannot say how many hundred thousand.” 

“A great many suffered,” he added, “simply 
because Enver could not spare troops to defend 
them. Some regular troops did accompany 
‘them and these behaved very well; forty even lost 
their lives defending the Armenians. But we 
had to withdraw most of the gendarmes for service 
in the army and put in a new lot to accompany 
the Armenians. It is true that these gendarmes 
committed many deplorable excesses.” 

“A great many Turks do not approve these 
measures,”’ I said. 

“T do not deny it,” replied the ever-accommo- 
dating Halil, as he bowed himself out. 

Enver, Halil, and the rest were ever insistent 
on the point which they constantly raised, that 
no foreigners should furnish relief to the Armen- 
ians. A few days after this visit the Under-Sec- 
retary of State called at the American Embassy. 
He came to deliver to me a message from Dje- 
malto Enver. Djemal, who then had jurisdiction 
over the Christians in Syria, was much annoyed 
at the interest which the American consuls were 
displaying in the Armenians. He now asked me 
to order these officials “to stop busying them- 
selves in Armenian affairs.’””’ Djemal could not 
distinguish between the innocent and the guilty, 
this messenger said, and so had to punish them 
all! Some time afterward Halil complained to 
me that the American consuls were sending facts 
about the Armenians to America and that the 
Government insisted that they should be stopped. 

As a matter of fact, | was myself sending most 
of this information—and I did not stop. 


IV 


I suppose that there is no phase of the Ar- 
menian question which has aroused more in- 
terest than this: Had the Germans any part 
in it? To what extent was the Kaiser responsible 
for the wholesale slaughter of this nation? Did 
the Germans favor it, did they merely acquiesce, 
or did they oppose the persecutions? Germany, 
in the last four years, has become responsible 
for many of the blackest pages in history; is she 
responsible for this, unquestionably the blackest 
of all? 

I presume most people will detect in the re- 
marks of these Turkish chieftains certain resem- 
blances to the German philosophy of war. Let 
me repeat certain phrases used by Enver and 
other Turks while discussing the Armenian massa- 
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“The Armenians have brought this fate 
“They had a fair warning 
“We were 
“We were 
justified in resorting to any means that would 


cres: 
upon themselves.”’ 
of what would happen to them.” 
fighting for our national existence,”’ 


accomplish these ends.”’ “We have no time to 
separate the innocent from the guilty.” “The 
only thing we have on our mind is to win the 
war.” 


TURKISH BRUTALITY AND GERMAN SCIENCE 


These phrases somehow have a familiar ring, . 
do they not? Indeed, | might rewrite all these 
interviews with Enver, use the word Belgium 
in place of Armenia, put the words in a German 
general’s mouth instead of Enver’s, and we should 
have almost a complete exposition of the German 
attitude toward subject peoples. But the teach- 
ings of the Prussians go deeper than this. There 
was one feature about the Armenian proceedings 
that was new—that was not Turkish at all. 
For centuries the Turks have ill-treated their 
Armenians and all their other subject peoples 
with inconceivable barbarity. Yet their methods 
have always been crude, clumsy, and unscientific. 
They excelled in beating out an Armenian’s brains 
with a club—and this unpleasant illustration is a 
perfect indication of the rough and primitive 
methods which they applied to the Armenian, 
problem. They have understood the uses of 
murder, but not of murder as a fine art. But 
the Armenian proceedings of 1915 and 1916 
evidenced an entirely new mentality. This new 
conception was that of deportation. The Turks, 
in five hundred years, had invented innumerable 
ways of physically torturing their Christian sub- 
jects, yet never before had it occurred to their 
minds to move them bodily from their homes, 
where they had lived for many thousands of 
years, and send them hundreds of miles away 
into the desert. Where did the Turks get this 
idea? I have already described how, in 1914, 
just before the European war, the Government 
moved about 100,000 Greeks from their age-long 
homes along the Asiatic littoral to certain islands 
in the A2gean. I have also said that Admiral 
Usedom, one of the big German naval experts in 
Turkey, told me that the Germans had suggested 
this deportation to the Turks. But the all- 
important point is that this idea of deporting 
peoples en masse is, in modern times, exclusively 
Germanic. Any one who reads the literature 
of Pan-Germany constantly meets it. These 
enthusiasts for a German world have deliberately 
planned, as part of their programme, the ousting 
of the French from certain parts of France, of 
Belgians from Belgium, of Poles from Poland, 
of Slavs from Russia, and other indigenous 
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peoples from the territories which they have 
inhabited for thousands of years, and the estab- 
lishment in the vacated lands of solid honest 
Germans. But it is hardly necessary to show 
that the Germans have advocated this as a state 
policy; they have actually been doing it in the 
last four years. They have moved we do not 
know how many thousands of Belgians and 
French from their native land. Austria-Hungary 
has killed a large part of the Serbian population 
and moved thousands of Serbian children into 
her own territories, intending to bring them up as 
loyal subjects of the empire. To what degree 
this movement of populations has taken place 
we shall not know until the end of the war, but 
it has certainly gone on extensively. 


REMOVAL OF ARMENIANS A GERMAN POLICY 


Certain German writers. have even advocated 
the application of this policy to the Armenians. 
According to the Paris Temps, Paul Rohrbach 
“in a conference held at Berlin, some time ago, 
recommended that Armenia should be evacuated 
by the Armenians. They should be dispersed 
in the direction of Mesopotamia and their places 
should be taken by Turks, in such a fashion that 
Armenia should be freed of all Russian influence 
and that Mesopotamia might be provided with 
farmers which it now lacked.”’ The purpose of 
‘all this was evident enough. Germany was 
building the Bagdad railroad across the Mesopo- 
tamian Desert. This was an essential detail in 
the achievement of the great new German Em- 
‘pire, extending from Hamburg to the Persian 
Gulf. But this railroad could never succeed 
unless there should develop a thrifty and in- 
dustrious population to feed it. The lazy Turk 
would never become such a colonist. But the 
Armenian was made of just the kind of stuff 
which this enterprise needed. It was entirely 
in accordance with the German conception of 
statesmanship to seize these people in the lands 
where they had lived for ages and transport 
them violently to this dreary, hot desert. The 
mere fact that they had always lived in a temper- 
ate climate would furnish no impediment in 
Pan-German eyes. I found that Germany had 
been sowing those ideas broadcast for several 
years; I even found that German savants had 
been lecturing on this subject in the East. “I 
remember attending a lecture by a well-known 
German professor,” an Armenian tells me. 
“His main point was that throughout their 
history the Turks had made a great mistake in 
being too merciful toward the non-Turkish popu- 
lation. The only way to insure the prosperity 
of the empire, according to this speaker, was to 
act without any sentimentality toward all the 
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subject nationalities and races in Turkey who 
did not fall in with the plans of the Turks.” 
The Pan-Germanists are on record in the matter 
of Armenia. | shall content myself with quoting 
the words of the author of “ Mittel-Europa,” 
Friedrich Naumann, perhaps the ablest propaga- 
tor of Pan-German ideas. In his work on “Asia,” 
Naumann, who started life as a Christian clergy- 
man, deals in considerable detail with the Ar- 
menian massacres of 1895-96. 1 need only quote 
a few passages to show the attitude of German 
state policy on such infamies. “If we should 
take into consideration merely the violent 
massacre of from 80,000 to 100,000 Armenians,” 
writes Naumann, “we can come to but one opin- 
ion—we must absolutely condemn with all anger 
and vehemence both the assassins and _ their 
instigators. They have perpetrated the most 
abominable massacres upon masses of people, 
more numerous and worse than those inflicted 
by Charlemagne on the Saxons. The tortures 
which Lepsius has described surpass anything 
we have ever known. What then prohibits us 
from falling upon the Turk and saying to him: 
“Get thee gone, wretch!’P Only one thing pro- 
hibits us, for the Turk answers: ‘I, too, I fight for 
my existence!’—and indeed, we believe him. 
We believe, despite the indignation which the 
bloody Mohammedan barbarism arouses in us, 
that the Turks are defending themselves legiti- 
mately, and before anything else we see in the 
Armenian question and Armenian massacres a 
matter of internal Turkish policy, merely an 
episode of the agony through which a great em- 
pire is passing, which does not propose to let 
itself die without making a last attempt to save 
itself by bloodshed. All the great Powers, 
excepting Germany, have adopted a policy which 
aims to upset the actual state of affairs in Turkey. 
In accordance with this, they demand for the 
subject peoples of Turkey the rights of man, or of 
humanity, or of civilization, or of political liberty 
—in a word, something that will make them the 
equals of the Turks. But just as little as the 
ancient Roman despotic state could tolerate the 
Nazarene’s religion, just as little can the Turkish 
Empire, which is really the political successor of 
the eastern Roman Empire, tolerate any repre- 
sentation of western free Christianity among its 
subjects. The danger for Turkey in the Armenian 
question is one of extinction. For this reason 
she resorts to an act of a barbarous Asiatic state; 
she has destroyed the Armenians to such an 
extent that they will not be able to manifest 
themselves as a political force for a considerable 
period. A horrible act, certainly, an act of politi- 
cal despair, shameful in its details, but still a 
piece of political history, in the Asiatic manner. 
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‘ In spite of the displeasure which the 

German Christian feels at these accomplished 
_ facts, he has nothing to do except quietly to heal 
the wounds so far as he can, and then to let mat- 
ters take their course. For a long time our 
policy in the Orient has been determined: we 
belong to the group that protects Turkey, that 
is the fact by which we must regulate our con- 
duct. We do not prohibit any zealous 
Christian from caring for the victims of these 
horrible crimes, from bringing up the children 
and nursing the adults. May God bless these 
good acts like all other acts of faith. Only we 
must take care that acts of charity do not take 
the form of political acts which are likely to thwart 
our German policy. The internationalist, he who 
belongs to the English school of thought, may 
march with the Armenians. The nationalist, he 
who does not intend to sacrifice the future of 
Germany to England, must, on questions of 
external policy, follow the path marked out by 
Bismarck, even if it is merciless in its sentiments. 
. . . National policy: that is the profound 
moral reason why we must, as statesmen, show 
ourselves indifferent to the sufferings of the 
Christian peoples of Turkey, however painful 
that may be to our human feelings. That 
is our duty, which we must recognize and confess 
before God and before man. If for this reason 
we now maintain the existence of the Turkish 
State, we do it in our own self-interest, because 
what we have in mind is our great future. 
On one side lie our duties as a nation, on the other 
our duties as men. There are times, when, in a 
conflict of duties, we can choose a middle ground. 
That is all right from a human standpoint, but 
rarely right ina moral sense. In this instance, asin 
all analogous situations, we must clearly know on 
which side lies the greatest and most important 
moral duty. Once we have made such a choice 
we must not hesitate. William II has chosen. 
He has become the friend of the Sultan, because 
he is thinking of a greater, independent Ger- 
many.” 


THE ARMENIANS AND AMERICAN AMMUNITION 


Such was the German state philosophy as 
applied to the Armenians, and I had the opportu- 
nity of observing German practice as well. - As 
soon as the early reports reached Constantinople, 
it occurred to me that the most feasible way of 
Stopping the outrages would be for the diplomatic 
Tepresentatives of all countries to make a joint 
appeal to the Ottoman Government. I ap- 
proached Wangenheim on thissubject in the latter 
part of March. His antipathy to the Armenians 
became immediately apparent. He began de- 
nouncing them in unmeasured terms; like Talaat 
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and Enver, he affected to regard the Van episode 
as an unprovoked rebellion, and, in his eyes, as 
in theirs, the Armenians were simply traitorous 
vermin. 

“T will help the Zionists,” he said, thinking 
that this remark would be personally pleasing 
to me, “but I shall do nothing whatever for the 
Armenians.” 

Wangenheim pretended to regard the Armenian 
question as a matter that chiefly affected the 
United States. My constant intercession in their 
behalf apparently created the impression, in his 
Germanic mind, that any mercy shown this 
people would be a concession to the American 
Government. And at that moment he was 
not disposed to do anything that would please the 
American people. 

“The United States is apparently the only 
country that takes much interest in the Ar- 
menians,”’ he said. “Your missionaries are 
their friends and your people have constituted 
themselves their guardians. The whole question 
of helping them is, therefore, an American matter. 
How, then, can you expect me to do anything 
as long as the United States is selling ammunition 
to the enemies of Germany? Mr. Bryan has 
just published his note, saying that it would be 
unneutral not to sell munitions to England and 
France. As long as your Government maintains 
that attitude we can do nothing for the Ar- 
menians.”’ 

Probably no one except a German logician 
would ever have detected any relation between 
our sale of war materials to the Allies and Turkey’s 
attacks upon hundreds of thousands of Armenian 
women and children. But that was about as 
much progress as I made with Wangenheim at 
that time. I spoke to him frequently, but he 
invariably offset my pleas for mercy to the Ar- 
menians by references to the use of American 
shells at the Dardanelles. A coolness sprang up 
between us soon afterward, the result of my 
refusal to give him “credit” for having stopped 
the deportation of French and German civilians 
to the Gallipoli peninsula. After our somewhat 
tart conversation over the telephone, when he had 
asked me to cable Washington that he had not 
hetzed the Turks in this matter, our visits to each 
other ceased for several weeks. 

There were certain influential Germans in 
Constantinople who did not accept Wangen- 
heim’s point of view. I have already referred 
to Paul Weitz, for thirty years the correspondent 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, who probably knew 
more about affairs in the Near East than any other 
German. Although Wangenheim constantly 
looked to Weitz for information, he did not 
always take his advice. Weitz did not accept 
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the orthodox, imperial attitude toward Armenia, 
for be believed that Germany’s refusal effectively 
to intervene was doing his fatherland everlasting 
injury. Weitz was constantly presenting this 
view to Wangenheim, but he made little progress. 
Weitz told me about this himself, in January, 
1916, a few weeks before | left Turkey. I quote 
his own words on this subject: 

“T remember that you told me-at the begin- 
ning,” said Weitz, “what a mistake Germany 
was making in the Armenian matters. I agreed 
with you perfectly. But when | urged this view 
upon Wangenheim, he threw me twice out of the 
room!” 

Another German who was opposed to the atro- 
cities was Neurath, the Conseiller of the German 
Embassy. His indignation reached such a point 
that his language to Talaat and Enver became 
almost undiplomatic. He told me, however 
that he had failed to influence them. 

“They are immovable and are determined to 
pursue their present course,” Neurath said. 

Of course no Germans could make much im- 
pression on the Turkish Government as long as 
the German Ambassador refused to interfere. 
And, as time went on, it became more and more 
evident that Wangenheim had no desire to stop 
the deportations. He apparently wished, how- 
ever, to reéstablish friendly relations with me, 
and soon sent third parties to ask why I never 
came to see him. | do not know how long this 
estrangement would have lasted had not a great 
personal affliction befallen him. In June, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Leipzig, the German Military 
Attaché, died under the most tragic and myster- 
ious circumstances in the railroad station at 
Lule Burgas. He was killed by a revolver shot; 
one story said that the weapon had been accident- 
ally discharged, another that the Colonel had 
committed suicide, still another that the Turks 
had assassinated him, mistaking him for Liman 
von Sanders. Leipzig was one of Wangenheim’s 
intimate friends; as young men they had been 
officers in the same regiment and at Constantino- 
ple they were almost inseparable. | immediately 
called on the Ambassador to express my condol- 
ences. I found him very dejected and careworn. 
He told me that he had heart trouble, that he 
was almost exhausted and that he had applied 
for a few weeks’ leave of absence. [| knew that it 
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was not only his comrade’s death that was preying 
upon Wangenheim’s mind. German mission- 
aries were flooding Germany with reports about 
the Armenians and calling upon the Government 
to stop the massacres. Yet, overburdened and 
nervous as Wangenheim was this day, he gave 
many signs that he was still the same unyielding 
German militarist. A few days afterward, when 
he returned my visit, he asked: 

“Where’s Kitchener’s army? 

“We are willing to surrender Belgium now,” 
he went on. “Germany intends to build an 
enormous fleet of submarines with great cruising 
radius. In the next war, we shall, therefore, be 
able completely to blockade England. So we do 
not need Belgium for its submarine bases. We 
shall give her back to the Belgians, taking the 
Congo. in exchange.” 

I then made another plea in behalf of the per- 
secuted Christians. Again we discussed this 
subject at length. 

“The Armenians,” said Wangenheim, “have 
shown themselves in this war to be enemies of 
the Turks. It is quite apparent that the two 
peoples can never live together in the same coun- 
try. The Americans should move some of them 
to the United States, and we Germans will send 
some to Poland and in their place send Jewish 
Poles to the Armenian provinces—that is, if 
they will promise to drop their Zionist schemes.” 

“Again, although I spoke with unusual earnest- 
ness, the Ambassador refused to help the Arme- 
nians.’ 

Still,on July 4th, Wangenheim did present a for- 
mal note of protest. He did not talk to Talaat 
or Enver, the only men who had any authority, 
but to the Grand Vizier, who was merely a shadow. 
The incident had precisely the same character 
as his pro forma protest against, sending the 
French and British civilians down to Gallipoli, 
to serve as targets for the British fleet. Its only 
purpose was to put Germany officially on record. 
Probably the hypocrisy of this protest was more 
apparent to me than to others, for, at the very 
moment when Wangenheim presented this so- 
called protest, he was giving me the reasons why 
Germany could not take really effective steps 
to end the massacres. Soon after this interview, 
Wangenheim received his leave and went to 
Germany. 


Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story will be concluded in the January World’s Work 
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